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Tents of the undermentioned sizes ^ manyfactmed of the ver^ best nuxterialSf 
and the cut and general Jinfsh equal to tits best ou the Bengal Mstab^ 
li^hmentf will be made up fom this date at ike following pritxs : 


Doubh? poled ReRnlnllon Tents, of 4 fold® 
ol Lluth ttiioui;Kout, with 4 icet vcraiidab 
all round, and compute with larpets, 
Imtnboo painted screens, purdahs ami 
ttuniiy bai;;B, ropes and necessary tents, 


i^Bieetby 16 feet 5^0 

Ditto ditto ditto, 20 by 16 feet, •• 550 

Ditto ditto ditto, 24 by 14 feet, 500 

Ditto ditto ditto, by 14 feetj .• 460 


Mii^le-polcd Kigulatioii Tents, of 4 fold® 
of clotli thruuttliout, and Uavini; a 4 feet 
verandah ill iimnd, and I'oniplete with 
ditto ropts, and necessary tents, 16 feet 
Sqtiaic, 800 

Ditto ditto ditto, IS feet square, .. 365 

Ditto ditto ditto, 14 f et squire, . 34o 

Ditto ditto ditto, 13 feet square, . 830 

Itowticfa of 5 cloths to the fly, and 4 to the 
Jcunauts, complete with purdalis, carpets, 
bamboo }.alnted scieons and rope®, no 
necessary tent, 16 feet by 14 teet, •• 170 

Ditto diUwflitto, id leet by i J fcot, •. 106 

Ditto ditto diitu, 14 leet by 12 feet, .. 150 

Ditto ditto ditto, 18 feet by 12 feet, .. 14u 

iiiil lent, with four fold® of cloth in each 
top, and 5 in the walls, Otmipictein every 
tespect, no necossaiy tent, 14 feetrSquans, 800 


UUl Tent, with 4 folds of cloth in each top, 

4ce. and 5 1ft the walls, complete in every 
respeo^ no necessary tent, 18 feet sq tune, (OOi 
04 ^ ditto ditto, 12 feet square, .. 160 

^Waiwi for the above, 6 ket deep, each .. 10 

¥ltil Teht^ 16 feet sqr with 9 sywans, .. 170 

Bechobah Tents. 5 cloths in tlie fly, and 4 
in Uie walls, raeusuniig: 18 feet square, 
with Biitronaoe, . 194 

DlHo ditto ditto, 10 feel square, .. ]o5 

Ditto ditto ditto, 9 feet square, . * 05 

Ditto ditto ditto, 6 feet square, . • 85 

Sheping I'als, four folds of clotli, includ* 
ing chintK, with lacquered poles, and 
sutrengee and 4 ft kaiiauts, 12 ft sqr. lOO 
Ditto ditto ditto, 10 feet square, .. 90 

Division Kiinains, cornpieti, each 84 

Boots, ^ ,fcet for increasing the Inside of 
the tent, by taking off the verandah, each 20 
Ditto, 2^ ditto, each .. 15 

lltttu, 2 ditto, each 14 

Necessary leiits of the usual su®, .. 85 

S^enanali Kuinuts, per running yard, .. 2-0 

Bagiale lent, 12 feet square, .• 60 

dfavnieianah, itable, and every other dra- 
crtption of Toot made to order 
Tent Tin rmantidotes which can be earned 
I by one coolie « . 95 


All orders must be nocompanied by a remittance of | of the amount in ad- 
vance, the remainder to be paid on delivery, the expense and nak of transit to 
be boiiio by put chaser. 

Eveiy Tent will be innked with the words JubbuJpore School of Industry/' 
By oudlr of 



MAJOR JAMES SLEEMAN, 

Oenl, Supt for the Suppn. of Thuggee <fc BaeoUee* 

'choolof Industry^X 

Ty, 1857. ) J B WILLIAMS, Overmr, 

“\ico\vemencets found in obiaminq Drafts on the Jhpiidy Oos$mi9- 
'ft, JubbulporCf the urtdei mentioned ge^Utemen havekMtg conse^H^ to 
ad grant itcupis foi the [nshtattoiif but all orders must he fonmtksd 
Overseer f advtnng hun at the same time of the | of theemmwt tH 
mg been remitted to me of the undermentioned . 

!BSits. Rlmington a»d Co , 
iissHs Binny and Oo, ihi , MadraSn 

.ssRs. Allan, Dbfflll and Ccl, fh * 
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FAMILY ENDOWMENT* 

LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 

iKo. 12, CTJatfiam ^larr, UIaf6frtar0, ilonlfon, 
EMrOWERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAI., £500,000. 

ESTABLISHED IN LONDON 1830. 

^Ttusftcs. 

VVm. BuTTERWunTa Bayley, C. H. LaTquciie, Henry Porciier, Esqrs 

IDtmtoc0. 

William Butterworth Bayley, Esq., Chairman. 

John Fuller, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

:Major Lewis Bitrrougiis. C. H. LaTouciie, Esq 

iUiiiERT Bruce Ouicuester, Esq, Ej>ward Lee, Esq. 

J). M. Houdon, Esq. Col. J. W. J. Ouselfy. 

Lieut.-Col. H. B. Henderson. Joshua Walker, Esq. 

INDIAN BRANCH. 

Head Office, 6, Church Lane, Culculla. 

^Dirfrtors. 

I 11. Stfart Palmer, E.sq, 

I G. B. IIOBINSOK, Esq. 

JosErn S. Judge, Esq. 

Swwtaties. 

Messers. Gordon, Stuart and Co. 

JHrtical <!I)f&«r0. 

Richard O’Suauchnessy, Esq., F, R. C. S., and Dr. Gregory Vofe^. 

Solicttor0. 

Messrs. Sandes and Watts. 

iJadtas Agency, Mossrs. Binny & Co. and Agra Agency, Agent, Agra Bank. 

Agent, Ann A Bank. 

Bombay Agency, Messrs. R, Stbong & Co. &. Lahore Agency, Agent, Agua Bank. 

Agent, Aora Bank. 

The aeenmulaliong o/" Piir.MiUM rreeired by the Inoian Bimnch amounted, on the 
June IH.’iti, to Co.’s Rn. 8,4-1,720, of which Co.’s Its 1,37,000 Was invested on Mortgage of 
House Properly in Calcutta, and the reinuinder in Company’s Papiir anj> Bank op Bkngal 
Bjiaurs in tmb names of xhk Diubotobs. 

LIFE ASSURANCE BRANCH. 

Tbe extensive Assurance Business of tlie Agrra and United Service 
Bank bas been transferred to tbis Office, and tbe Society has Brancbt 
Establishments or Agrencies at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and Ag:ra. 

Till) London Directors of the Family Kndowiiient Society, being desirous of carrying out tlic 
pledge iliey gave when they commenced the Indian Branch of llieir btisiiiesh, to reduce the 
Iiifiniiiiii of lieourniice to tlio lowest rates conKistent with i>riTecl buiety, have on the report of 
tlii'ir Acinury that the premium charged on bhort term policies was t(M> liigli in pro))Oiiioii to 
tiiat on wliolc Life Tolieies, made a further reduction in the rates foi siioit terms, and the follow- 
trig extract from the Tables will show that now, ah uiien the Buanmi was i.stajihsulp, 
i'ii£ UAIEU OP PllLMlt M AJ1£ LOWKlt TiiAN TUOkL OP AN I Oi'ilLU OPritL IN INDIA. 


Jamep Stuart, Esq. 
Al. BALrom, Esq. 
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FAMILY ENDOWMENT, k^.—Coniinucd. 

A Fcfi of Ten Iiup9t« in payable by this Office in every case to the Medical Examiner 
fiUvtg np the Certyicatc of an Applicant* 

A rclurn of 20 per pent, of the Toaply premium prom RRALrzKn Profits has been doclan’rt 
.and 18 noip payable to all policy-holders on tiie profit scale who have paid five years 
premium. 


Rates of Premium. 

For Assuring 1,000 Rupees on a Civil Life. 


Age next 
inrlh day. 

One year 

Three years. 

Five years 

Seven years. 

T.ifr with 
participation. 

Life without 
pactlcipatLon. 

20 

21 

21 

22 

23 

SS 

31 

Jb) 

2.1 

20 

20 

20 

S8 

35 

40 

20 

29 

SO 

31 

49 

45 

.'io 

06 

80 

39 

41 ! 

0.9 


00 

49 

.10 

54 

57 

82 ! 

77 


For Assuiing 1,000 Rupees on a Military or Naval Life. 


;o,K.,car 
jbirtli day. ^ 

! 

Three years ^ 

PivS years ^ 

Seven years. 

Life with 
pai Ucipatiun 

T.ife wltiiout 
paiiicipatioii. 

95 1 

28 

28 

28 

30 

40 

38 

35 1 

Oi 

33 

34 

8.> 

48 

45 

45 1 

1 39 

40 

44 

43 

.59 

55 

55 

48 

49 

.51 

52 

74 ' 

69 


Inlcrniodiatp ages in proporfion. 

I’oIumpr on a single life granted from One to Thirty Thousand llupeps. 

All apiilicutioriR for Assurance must be accompanied with a medical fee of eight Rs. 

The advantages of this Society are ns follows ; 

Tower rates of premium than any other Of^oe in India. 

I'he rates of premium calculated ou the best and most recent investigations of mortality m 
India. 

Annual participation in the profits after payment of premium for five years, by parties assmed 
on the ]irofit scale. 

Iminediate reduction of premium to tlic Enirlish rates in the case of a party assured in cither 
scale lor life, or for a short jirriod, proceeding to Emoi>e for a jfcrmanctuy, and reduction 
aftci one year in the case of a paity visiting Europe for a short period. 

The CIV il rate only cliarged on the lives of parties in the Military Service, holding Civil 
ofllccs, ns long as tliey continue in sin-h oflRce. 

Claims on the Society paid williiii tliree iiJontlis after proof of death. 

Assignments of Policies registeied at the OHice of the Secretaries. 

Tables of rates and full information may be liad at the Offices of the Secretaries in Calcutta, 
or of Messrs. Itiiiiiy and Co., Madras, oi of Messrs. U. Strong and Co,, Douihay, or at any 
of the Agencies of tlio Agra and U. S. Bank. 

annuity and endowment branch. 


The deferred Aiimilty branch of the Society, which has bi^en lately extended to India, ofler.s 
all the ail vantages of a Pension or Retiring Fund, as by the payment of very small monthly 
siibscnptions, an Annuity, ot to f-HOO Is secured at the expiry of the usual penod^ 

ot service —the Annuity increased also by a proportionate share of profilS. 

ImineiUatc Annuities graninl on most fneornblc terms. 

Full particuluis and Tahlc.s ot Rates cun be liad on application to the Secretaries. 

GORDON, STUART AND CO , 

Sect etarics. 
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BOOT, SHOE AND HARNESS MAKERS, 

No. 17 , Writers’ Buildwgs, 

CALCUTTA. 


MESSRS. WALLIS I GO., 

CIVIL, MILITARY, AND NAVY TAILORS, 

No. 12, COSSITOLAH STREET, CALCUTTA, 

North of Mavgoe Lane. 


THE INLAND TRANSIT COMPANY, 

ESTABLISHED IN 1849. 

Calcutta Office, XTo. 6, Esplanade Row, 

Nearly opposite the Nast gate of Govermnent TTouse^ avd between ]\re,Hsr.% 
JU. iScott Thonison and Co's Medical Hall and Mountain s JloUi. 

This Company undcrtalccs to convey (hy dawh) Pavsyciif.^ers in caniajj;es, 
either drawn by horses., or ])ropetled hy hearers. 

The Conveyances have been cliielly built by Messrs. Eastman, Dyhos, 
Sieuart, Selon, Ac. 

Bearer -Eawks arranged at one day’s notice. No demnrra<;o charged. 
The terminus of the Company is at Jhineei;nnf,^e ; but parlies lU'e rotpiest- 
ed to apply I’or dawks at the Calcutta A<,a'ucy UilLce. 


A.cx:irTS. 


Calcutta ... Mr. W. Greenvtay. 


Hancegunge „ 
Shuhurghoity „ 

Ninapore and 

Patna ” 

JBcnares „ 

Mirzapore ... „ 


F. M. Vaughan. 
C. W. Green WAY, 

Inspector. 

N. Brice. 

G. B. Taylor. 

A. Stewart. 


Allahabad,.. Mr. IT, Archer. 


i atonporc ... „ V>f Manager, 

Lack now „ M. Dias. 

lutdchgurh.,. „ C. Sutiiicrland. 

Agra „ J. L Beaumont. 

JJelhie „ W. Thomas. 

Meerut „ C. Gee. 

Uuiballa „ G. F. Greenwat. 


Lists of Horse and Bearer Stag^es, together with any information requir- 
ed, may be obtained at all the Agencies. 
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TABXiB OF RATBS. 


FiIOM IlANEEGU:iaE 

To 

Horse Dawk. 

Bearer Dawk. 

One inside seat. 

Tv:o inside seats. 

75 

s: 00 

«= B 

0.3 

s ^ 
s 

i § 

CO ^ 

V.a> 

1-^ 

cq - 

By Company's car* 
riarje U'ith 10 mcii. 

Rlniliurgliotiy, (1 and 2) ... 

41 

62 

72 

62 


74 

IJtJiiaros 


74 

112 

130 

111 

128 

Mirza])ore 


85 

126 

145 

127 

146 

Allahaljad 


88 

133 

154 

139 

160 

FnttAiLpove 



102 

155 

180 

16S 

192 

Ciuvnporo 


112 

169 

197 

186 

212 

Lucknow 



120 

182 

212 

205 

227 

Futtcligorh 


127 

192 

223 

218 

248 

Mynpooric 


132 

199 

231 

227 

258 




145 

219 

254 

253 

287 

Allyguih 


14G 

1 220 

256 

255 

289 

JJnliindhlmliiir 


153 

231 

260 

270 

305 

Meerut 


ICl 

243 

283 

286 

323 




IGl 

243 

283 

286 


23 

M< io’/\iitarn\iggur, via 







Meerut. 


173 

261 

307 

300 

O 

34 

Kuniiiul 


175 

265 

309 

314 

i 349 

UuibalLv 


isr 

287 

339 

331 

1 368 

To 





7?// one 

; By (iro 

By th rcc 






Pa dec. 

\ Palhvs. 

Palhves. 

Tvalka, (Simla) 'I 


202 

317 

379 

346 

398 

413 

Loodiaiia 

o 

o 

217 

347 

410 

361 

1 428 

458 

Fhillour 

o 

CA 

215^ 

' 351 

424 

363 

432 

464 

Jullinidur 

o ^ 

221) 

371 

453 

373 

, 452 

491 

Fmrit.sur 


247 

407 

504 

391 

1 488 

548 

Ferozepore 

•3 S 

247 

4o7 

.'>04 

391 

! 488 

548 

Lahore 

^ 

257 

427 

534 

401 

508 

578 

Lahore, via Ferozo- 

o 



1 




pore 

?; "o — 

P "O 

207 

447 

559 

411 

528 

608 

Sealkote 

> 5 s s 

272 

457 

, 509 

416 

538 

623 

Sealkote, via Feroze- 

£ C3 







\)oro 

— . GJ "S 

: 2S7 

487 

604 

431 

568 

668 

AVuzeerahad 

.^3 "tj 
p — 

287 

487 

604 

431 

568 

668 

■\\'uztieral)ad, via Fe- 

p ^ 







ro7.e]»ore 

5 « 

297 

507 

634 

441 

5S3 

698 

ITosbyarporo, via 

JS, 



i 




iloopur 

E 

233 

379 

463 ■ 

377 

460 

506 

Hoshy arpore, v i a 



- 1 





Julluiidur 

a 

241 

395 

1 4S2 

385 

476 

530 

Saharum>ore, via MoozulTur- 







{^) 


189 

293 

351 

316 

366 

3S2 

l'laipt)re, (Miissoork 

via 







Moozulluruuggur, (3) ... 

213 

341 

417 

340 

414 

454 
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xroTfi. 

1. — Tlie chargje for a bcarer-dawk, of twelve laen for either cari’lago or pal.in- 
koeii, is fort.y UupceB, from Slmlnirghotty to Patna or Dinaporo ; and nixteon 
Jlnpoes from Shulnirghotty to Oyah. When the Koad between Sliuhurgotty and 
Dinaporc is practicable for cixn-iages, each Carriage (which can accommodate 
two inside and one outside passengers) will be cliarged at the above rates. 

2. — Dawks arc supplitMl to Shuhurgotty, Oyah, Patna, and Diuaporc, m certain 
conditions. 

3. — Dawks to Saharunporc and Rajporc (Tjandour and Mussooric), are horsrd 
to Moozuffvimuggur, thence by Palkee or Dooley, which will be provided for Pus- 
Bcngers at the actual cost. 

For further piu’ticulara apply to the Calcutta Agent, or to 

W. GREENWAY, Manager. 


UnPORTANT NOTICE. 


We have told our Friends and the rnblic for the past TWO YICAHS 
that our fonner extensive l'renii>es did not alford suirieient eonveiilenee I'ov 
our steadily increasing business; nor aecominodation as an Hotel, to meet t lie 
wants of travellers ; consequently, that wc had been ol)Mg(‘d to (‘ngMg(i 
several outside houses and promises which wo had found it dilUcnlt to eontiol 
with coitifort to our Patrons or satishiction to ourselves. With the view, 
therclbre, of over-coming these objections and concentrating our multiliiri- 
ons branches of business under one roof., we piirchasod the adjoining exlen-» 
sive Premises; pulled down all the buildings comprised in them to the 
ground ; and were adapting t/ic whole to the requirements of the times, by 
the erection of a large and handsome edifice. 

This has now been aceoTiix>lisliod with much inconvenience to ourselves, an 
enormous expenditure of money, and an unusual amount of patience : and • 
we are note in possession of the finest pile of buildings in India, As the, 
Ihiblie will doubtless wish to have some idea of the present extent of th(‘so 
ju'ciniscs, we will simply mention that they occupy the entire spiace between 
Waterloo and lianeernoody Streets ; with a icidth of 

One Hundred and Forty-two feet in Waterloo Street, 

Two Hundred and Eighty-two feet in Raneemoody Street ; 

AND A LENGTH OF 

Two Hundred and Fifty feet, in Old Court House Street, 
OPPOSITE GOVERNMENT HOUSE. 

These Premises are, j^erhaps, the most extensive, the most elegant in their 
exterior, and the most conveniently arranged in every respect, of any in 
Calcutta, fi)v successfully carrying on our oxter\sive and mnUil'arious 
business. AVc hereby arc enabled to sex)arate the numerous llranches of 
our eiigngeiuciits in (ho following distinct department.'^, each of which is 
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undoi Uio manaffcmo^t of either a partner or a responsible European assis- 
tant ; and all of which departments are u^on the ground floor. 

The Canton & Imperial Junction T, Cigar & Miscellaneous Department ; 

l^ntrancci first door in Old Court ILouse Street, from Government House^ 

The Confectionery, Biscuit and General Refreshment Department ; 

JEntrance, the centre door in the Building, in Old Court House Street, 
from Grvernment House. 

The Oilman’s Stores, Grocery & General Family Purveying Department ; 

The last door in the Building, in Old Court House Street. 

The Parisian, English, Continental and Fancy Goods Department : 

Bnirance, the first door in the Building in Old Court House Street, from 
Government House. 

The Millinery, Hosiery and Clothing Department ; 

Hntrance, second door in Waterloo Street. 

The Whole-sale and Export Vine and General Store Department ; 

Entrance, second door in Baneemoodg Street. 

The Calcutta Subscription Reading Room ; 

Entrance, the last door hi the Building in Old Court House Street. 

The Hotel-entrances are at the North and South Circular ends of 
the Building. 

THE AUCKLAND HOTEL 

rompriscs the c*uiiro Premises, now and old, above the ground floor ; and 
will be c.i])al)lo, wdinn finished of aflbiding accommodation to neaily TWO 
HUNDBED PEBSONS. 

the foregoing, it will be seen that in cither one or the other of the 'Pc- 
l»artmcnts we are in a position to &upply every necessnry article, whether for 
w’car, use or ornament ; the produce of nearly every civilised Country in 
the world ; an ecjual to which, for quality and economy in price shall not bo 
found in ang house in India. 

To give elfoct to the whole of our aiTangemeiits and to afford the Public, 
a better idea than tliey have hitherto had, of tlie natiiro of our business and 
the extent of our Premises, wo shall, from this date, designate the sauio 

THE HALL OF ALL NATIONS. 

Please therefore address 

D. WILSON AND CO., 

Hall of all Nations, Calcutta^ 

or, if regarding the Iloiel, 

D. WILSON AND CO., 

Aia kland Hotel, over Tlte Hall All 
NaiionSf Calcutta. 
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MESSRS. BDBEINT0UN6 AND GO.. 

Estahlished A. D. 1814. 


The Propeietoks have gratefully to acknowledge the ample 
support they have received from the Musical public of India, since 
the firm has been in existence. In order to j-jramote a greater taste 
for Music, as also to place within the means of amateurs, tlie best 
and most popular compositions of the day, they have resolved on 
modifying their prices, which from the 1st May next, will be as i)er 
vscale annexed. The Advertisers hope the reduction they are about 
making will i)rove alike beneficial to the bu^^er as well as the seller. 

SHEET MUSIC. 

Excjltsh Prices for Cash payment at the time of purchase. 

Tek and Hale Annas for each Shilling, if payment is made 
within a month. 

Twelve Annas foe each Shilling ditto, within three months. 

CONCERTED INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

Ten and Half Annas foe each Shilling for Cash payment at 
the time of purchase. 

Twelve Ann^as ditto if payment is made within a month. 

Fourteen Annas ditto if ditto three months. 

ELEMENTARY WORKS. 

Twelve Annas foe each Shilling for Casli payment. 

-P. /S '. — Schools and Musical Societies ivill he treated liheralljf. 

EUEKINyOUNG & CO., 

Calcutta. 

With reference to the above announcement, wc are prepared from 
ibis date to carry out our resolution respecting the reduction in price 
of our Music, as set forth. 

PUllKINYOUNG & CO. 

\§t Mai/j 1857 . 
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ASSAM COMPANY'S TEAS. 


For sale at the following rates, for Cash only, viz* 


Fs. 

2 


4 

10 

1 

3 

8 


PSS.OB. 


As, 
0 , 


4 

8 


per lb., less discount at the rate of ten per cent, on SOlls. and 
upwards taken at one time, and fftcen per cent, on 300lbs. 
and upwards. 

per Canister containing 2 lbs. 
per Canister containing 5 lbs. 


gauxpoy. 


8 

4 

0 


per lb. less discount as above, 
per Canister containing 2 lbs. 
per Canister containing 5 lbs. 


Apply at the Assam Company’s Office, No. 1, Darretlt/s 
Lane, Calcutta. 


Calcutta, Jane, 1857. 


Dy order of the Directors, 

T. E. CARTER, 

Deputy Secretary, 


June, 1857. 


3 
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D’ROZARIO AND CO.’S LIBRARY. 


CHEAP READING. 

JAMES’ NOVELS :-Agincourt ; Arabella Stuart ; Attila, a Romance of 
the ] )anube ; Beaucliauip ; Brigand, or Corse de Leon ; Castelucau ; Castle of 
I^lhreiistein ; Charles Tyrrell ; Convict ; Darnley ; Delaware ; De L’Orine ; Eva 
St. Clair ; False Heir ; Forest Days ; Forgery ; Gentleman of the Old School ; 
Gipsy ; Gowrie, or the King’s l*lot ; Heidelberg ; John Marston Hall ; King’s 
Tlighway ; Mary of Burgundy ; Morloy Ernsteiii ; One in a Thousand ; Phili^i 
Augustus ; Robber ; Russell.; Step IVIother ; Rose D’ Albert ; Whim and its 
Consequences, per set of 31 vols. 12mo. boards, Rs. 27. 

BULWER’S NOVELS : — Pelham, Qodo]x)hin, Disowned, Devereaux, Eu- 
gene Aram, Paul Clifibrd, Rienzie, Pompeii, Ernest Maltravers, Alice, Last of 
tlie Barons, Leila, Zanoni, Harold, Night and Morning, Pilgi iuis of the Rhine, 
Liicretia, Caxtons, and My Novel, Complefe sef. Railway Library Edition, per 
set of 20 vols. 12mo. boards, Rs. 20. 

IRVING’S WORKS : — Bracebridge Hall ; Tour on the Prairies ; Tales 
of the Alhambra ; life of Columbus, 2 vols ; Companions of Colvunbus ; Con- 
quest of Granada and Spain, 2 vols. ; Life of Goldsmilli ; Life of Mahomet ; 
Successors of Mahomet ; Tales of a Traveller ; Astoria ; Adventures of Captain 
Bonneville; Abbotsford and Newstead ; Conquest of Florida ; Wolfert’s lioost ; 
Life of George Washington, 3 vols. — in all 20 vols, 12ino, boards, R.s, 20. 

DISRAELI’S NOVELS: — Venetia; Henrietta Temple; Sybil, or the 
Two Nations ; Contarini Fleming; Wondrous Tale of Alroy, and Rise of Tscan- 
der ; Couingsby; Ixion in Heaven, Captain Papanilla., fee. ; ^I’ancred or the New 
Crusade ; and Vivian Grej' i>or set of 9 vols. fsep. 8vo. boards, Rs. 9. 

MARRYAT’S NOVELS : — The King’s Own ; Mr, Mid.diipman Easy ; 
Newton Forster; Paeha of Many Tales ; Peter Simple ; and Rattlm the Reefer, 
(> vols. 12mo. boards, Rs. 6. 

THEODORE HOOK’S WORKS: — Cousin William ; the Fatal Attach* 
ment — Danvers ; and the Friend of the Family — Gilbert (Jurney — Gurney Mar- 
ried — Gervase Skinner ; or the Sin of Economy — Jack Brag — 1'he Man of Many 
Friends — Maxwell — Ned Mu.^grave — The Parson’s Daughter — Passion and Pria- 
cii>lo 11 vols fsep. 8vo. Rs. 12. 

COOPER’S NOVELS : — The Pilot ; The Spy ; The Last of the Mohicans ; 
Lionel Lincoln; The Pioneei-s ; The Prairie; ’The Red Rover; The Water 
Witch ; complete in one volume, with about 200 illustrations, 8vo. cloth, 
Rs. 5. 

REMARKABLE EVENTS IN THE CAREER OF NAPOLEON. Con- 

tents: Bor>k I. The Romance of the Revolution — Book II. Napoleon Bonai)arto 
— Book HI. Madame de Stael and Bonaparte —Book I V. Jose])hine in Italy — 
Book V. The Egyptian Camiiaign — Book VI. The Conscript’s Wife — Book 
VII. Talleyrand. 12mo. boards, (Is. Cd.) Am. 12. 

Chambers’ Repository of Instructive and Amusing Tracts, 12 vols. 12mo, 
boards, Rs 7-8. 

Pocket Miscellany, 12 vols. 18mo. cloth, Rs. 11. 

Papers for the People, 12 vols. boards, ]?s 11. 

Miscellany, 20 vols. bound in 10, cloth. Rs. 12-8. 

Pintorial History tjf the llusriiaii War, 1851-55 and 1850, with Maj>s, 

Plans {m<l uj)wards of lOO eiigravinga, royal 8vo. cloth, Rs. 7-S. 

Mnry Bjirton, a Tale of Mjuiehestcr Life, 12mo. boards, (2s,) Re, 1, 

’File Bacliclor of the Albany, Ihtto, (2s,) Re. J, 

The Heiid of the Family, a Novel, Ditto, (2s.) Re. 1, 

The Half Sisters, a Tale, by Jowsbiiiy, Ditto, (2s.) Re. 1. 

Olive, by the Author of “ The Head of the Family,” Ditto, (2s.) Re 1. 

The Falcon F.uiuly, Ditto, ^2.s,) Re. I. 

Calcutta, Jmc, 1857, 


P. S. D’ROZARIO AND CO. 
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ESTABLISHED A. D. 1828. 

W<.’iKQ)WiS ^HlQ) @Q).o 

Wine, Beer and Spirit Merchants, 

Biscuit Bakers, Confectioners, Grocers, and Italian 
Warehouse-Men, 

IMPORTERS OP, AND DEALERS IN 

CHINA TEAS AND MERCHANDIZE, 

<&C &C. &C, 

Nos, 8 9j Old Court House Street, Calcutta, 

AND 

Yt, Grace-churcJb Street, London. 

F W. BTIOWNE AND CO. have tlie pleasure to lay before the Public 
a List of Articles below, which are supplied by them at as reasonable rates 
as any house in India, and of unexceptionable quality. 

PER EVERY OVERLAND STEAMER, 

They receive fresh supplies of the following, viz. ; 

Albert, Berkeley, Pine, and Stilton 

CHEESES, 

Hams, Leaden-Hall Ox Tongues, Ox Tongues in JeUg 
and Brunswick Sausages. 

INVOICES OF THE UNDERMENTIONED GOODS 
HAVE LATELY BEEN LANDED, 

Ex “ Mary Ann Wilson,” 

BASS’ AND ALLSOPFS PALE ALE, 

F. W. BROWNE AND CO. would dravv very particular attention to 
their larj^e Stock of the above Ales of last Season’s bottling, in every st.igc 
of ripeness, fit for immediate uso, or for consumption six months hcnci’, tlie 
quality of which they unhesitatingly assert cannot be surpassed elsewhere. 


BARCLAY AND PERKINS, AND GUINESS’S 

BOTTLED PORTER AND STOUT, 
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MESSES. J. AND C. WHITE’S 

VERY SUPERIOR PALE SHlSiRY, 

GENUINE AMONTILADO SHERRY, 

MANZANILLA SHERRY, 

AND 


The quality of these JFines heing so well hnown^ renders comment 

unnecessary. 

Champagne^ 

Er<m J. and C. White, Meet and Cftandou’s, Todd and James*, 
Bernhardt and Jordan, and others. 

SPABEUNO AND STILL HOCK, AND MOSELLE, 

OF DIFFERENT BRANDS. 

VERY FINE OLD EAST INDIA MADEIRA, 

Waranted 20 years old. 


CLARETS. 


Clossman’s celebrated St. Julien Chateaux Leovillc, 
and Lafitte. 


J. and C. Whiles Chateaux Margeaux and Leovllle^ St. Julien 

MedoCy 

ALSO SUPPLIES FROM 

Messrs. H. and J. Exshaw, and Todd and James. 


FRENCH. DUTCH AND ITALIAN LIQUEURS. 


SPIRITS, 

EXSHAW’S AND CASTILLON^S BRANDY, 
J. & C. White's very Superior Old Brandy, 

SALIGNAC^S CULUBBATi;!) OLD COGNAC^ 

Itooth’s Gordial Gin, 

Genuine Geneva, Hollands, and Old Tom, 

JAMAICA RUM, 

ISLAY AND GLENDARAH WHISKEY. 
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FINEST OLD MANILLA CHEROOTS. 

• 

Oilman’s Stores, Grocery & Confectionery, 

Of every description. 

F. W. BEOWNE & CO.’S 

CELEBRATED TEA MIXTURES. 

THEIK STOCK OP 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 

Is also worthy of attention. It consists of 
PEEFUMERY AND TOILET ARTICLES, 

Of every description, from A. Rowland and Sons, J. and L. Atkinson, 
J. M. Farina, Patey and Co., Smyth and Nei^hew, E. lliinmel, and others. 

A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 

PAPIER niACBE WARE, 

AND 

CHINA ARTICLES, 

Well suited for Presents. 

Heal Meerschaum Pipes and Cigar Tubes, 

CHEROOT CASES, CHERRY STICK TUBES, 

With Amber Month Pieces, Tahacco Jars and Pouches, 

GOLD MOUNTED SNUFF BOXES, *£c. d-c. 

STATIONERY. 

Every necessary for parties proceeding home, 

JLlilier j^er Overland Monte or vid the Cape. 

Ten per Cent. Discount aUowcd on Cash pajmciits. 

Priced Catalogues of goods, sent post free to any part 
of India, upon application. 

F. W. BROWNE AND CO. 

Calcutta, ■> 

8 (t’ 0, Old Court House Street, j 
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JUST EECEITED AND OPENED OUT, 

A very choice selection of \iseful and fancy Goods ; of which the followin<^ 
are particulars. Attention is respectfully solicited to these Invoices ; as wo 
do not think that the articles comprised in them can be excelled in any other 
Establishment in this City. 

Xiadles’ Bagrs in Blorocoo Zaeather. These are portable, of 
serviceable size and extremely convenient; particularly while travelling. 

Couriers’ Ba^s. For Gentlemen in the Army and all Travellers, 
these offer an exceedingly convenient medium for carrying about one’s person, 
all daily requisites, liiey are of leather, having some, a sling : others, a 
handle. 

MEERSCHAUM PIPES. 

Of various sizes, | Billiard Meerschaums. 

MEERSCHAUM BOWLS IN MOROCCO CASES. 

Meerschaum Pipes, in cases, fitted with Tolacco^Bags. 

Cigrar Tubes, in IMteerscbaum and Amber* Carved Meer- 
sebaum Ci^ar-Tubes. 

THE UNIQUE ELASTIC TOBACCO POUtHT. THE UNIQUE 
INDIA-RUBBER TOBACCO BAG. 

Beal Turkish Cherry Pipe-tubes, amber tipped. 

CIGAR CASES. 

A very handsome selection in Cigar Cases ; some having elegantly executed 
fancy portraits of females painted upon porcelain medallions. They are in 
morocco leather with rims of copper gilt. Some are rihhedt representing 
the raised surface of a Cheroot : others are elegantly stami)ed. There aro 
likewise others in plain white leather, corded silk twist, &c. 

LADIES’ PORTMONAIES. 

In velvet. | In morocco. 

These have, somCj gilt rim and clasp : others steel, 

CUTTY-PIPES. 

From Milo and Chop. These are contained in neat morocco cases ; some 
ojie, others two pipes in a case. 

The above named Goods are highly deserving of attention ; and it 
will afford us real pleasure to wait upon intending purchasers, showing to 
them the various descriptions of Goods comprised in this Invoice. 

The whole of the above were personally selected by our Mr. T. Cartner, 
ill London. 

CAXlTNBIt, NSWSON di. CO. 

Calcutta f June 2C, 1857. 
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II4RMAN AND CO., 

MILITARY OUTFITTERS, EMBROIDERERS, 

TAILORS AND HABIT MAKERS, 

Tjlnk SquAEE, Calcutta. 


COATS AND - TROUSERS- 

WAISTCOATS- A. From A. top 


1 . 


2 . 


S. 


9 . 


10 . 


From one 
collar s(‘ain 
to 2 tlie 
w.'iist. 

Ditto 2 to 
8 length of 
coat. 

Ditto 4 back 
{team to 5 
at elbow. 
Ditto 5 at 
elbow to (i 
end of 
sleeve. 
Hound the 
bieivht close 
unOer the 
mins very 
tight under 
coat 

liouiid the 
waist tight 
under coat. 
From 1 top 
of back 
scam over 
the shoulder 
to hot tom of 
waistcoat 
ill front 
F. X a c t 
lieiglit of 
figure. 



of Trousers to 
B Cap of 
knee. 

B Ditto B. cap 
of knee to C. 
bottom of 
Trousers. 

D. Ditto D. close 
up jn fork to 
G. again at 
bottom. 

E. Bd. the waist 
band tight. 

F. Ditto thick of 
thigh ditto. 

0. Ditto knee 
cap ditto II. 
ditto small 
below do. 

1. Rd the thick- 
est part of 
body at seat 
tight. 


Directions to Measure. 

iV. /?. — Take the measures in Inches over the Coat cxcoj^t those marked 
under, and mention any peculiarity of figui’e, as very upright, or inclined to 
stoop, high or low shoulders, &c. 

Messes. JIarman & Co. have ag^ain the pleasure, at the commencement of 
a new season, of appearing before their Patrons — the public generally, both 
with a view to express their gratitude for past favours, and to call attention 
to the increased facilities they possess for conducting their extensive and 
highl}'- approved business. 

They desire also to announce to ilicir friends that their Summer stock, 'which 
i.'^ of tlie most fasliionahlo, comprehensive and diversified character, is now 
rt'ad}^ for inspection at their .spacious priunises. 

TtihA SfjuarCj Calcutta, 
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Although the S3’ stem of business pursued b3r the Proprietors is well known 
tiiid fully appreciated, yet, at the commencement of Ae Winter Season, it 
would be uncourtcous and injudicious to depart from the usual method of 
X)ointing out the nature of that system, the mode of conducting the business, 
and the advantages to be derived by those who lionour this Establishment 
with their patronage ; as well as to fail to furnish a brief outline of the styles, 
qualities and priccis of Garment suitable for the Season. 

It is with this feeling that the Proprietors respectfully call attention to the 
following facts : 

A QniLRTER OP A Century’s Experience, with unbounded capital at 
command, are strong testimonies in favour of the Proprietors, and they c{in 
proudl}' appeal to the Jlourishing state of their Estahliskment, as a proof of 
the popularity of their K3’stem. 

Clothing, whether viewed as an article of nccessaiy domestic use or 
luxur}”, places itself in a prominent position among the articles of large con- 
Burn])tion ; it becomes therefore a matter of the first importance to be enabled 
to obtain it (either ready for immediate wear, or to order) in the highest state 
of perfevtion^ and YET at the most moderate prices. 

The extraordinary advantages possessed by Harman and Co., arises from 
the simple fact that they purchase enormous quantities of goods with ready 
mono}”, and obtain a largo discount. 

Another most important feature. Firstly, thoj^ give the most unreserved 
invitation to the public to view their splendid premises, whether or not they 
wish to purchase, as it is the wish of Harman and Co. to afford the public 
every opportunity of testing the truth of their asseitlons without annoying 
them with solicitations to become cinstomcrB. 

Socondl3", over}’' garment is marked in plain^ hold^ legible figures ^M \q 
very soiling prices, from which No abatement can be made, conse- 
quently insuring one uniform, uudeviating, honest principle of business. 

Thirdl}’, they will with pleasure 


EXCHANGE ANY GARMENT 

purchased at their Establishments, whicli does not give the most unqualified 
approbation, previously purchased and paidfor-^r^ 

Fourthly, if required, the Money w’ill be immediately returned without 
the slightest hesitation or demur. Thus presenting a .system of business 
founded on honour and liberality which cannot fail to establish conhdencc and 
good understanding between Buyer and Seller. 
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DRESS AND SURTOUT COATS, 

Made from Patent Trool-djed Cloths, nianufuctured by the most eminent makers of the West 
of England, exjirefisiy for Harman and Co. 

GENTLEMEN’S 

Cloth Xlress Coats, 25, 30, 35 and 45 Hs.; Cloth Frock Coats, SO, 40 and 60 Rs. 

HARMAN AND CO.’S 

Ventilating and Venetian Cioth Surtouts .. .. .,25 Hii|>ocs. 

Fant'y 1 weed Coats. .. • .. .. .. ..20 ,, 

Linen Coats, 8 Uh, ; Brown Holland Coats, B Us. ; Long Cloth Coals, 4 „ 

INDIAN ZEPHYR SDRTOUTS, 15 RUPEES, 

In Colours —Black., Drah and Grey, 

TROUSERS. 

The Trousers are of the 'ilioice'.t doscriplJon— the maienalB h.ave iicpn splc-cted from the fir>.t 
houses in England, Scotland and France— wliilsi the scientific pi iiicijjle by w hicdi tlicj am cut, 
must place them high in public estimation. 

In Black and Fancy Doeskins, 20 Us ; Extra Superfine Bin k Cassiniero, 25 Uupees. 

Linen Drill Trousers, at 5, 0, and 7 Us. per pair ; Ainenctin Jean i,i, 3fj ^er dozen. 

WAISTCOATS. 

In boundless profusion, suitable for balls, weddings, and ordjnJ.’’y puriiosps, cut in Ibe German, 
French, and English fasbiun. 

bilk Waistcoats, in great variety, at .. .. •• •• from 12 Rupees. 

Black Cloth ditto, .. .. .. .. .. .. 

Extra superfine Black Cassimerc ditto .. «• ■> ,* 12 ,, 

Alpacas and Lusters ditto, 6 Us. ; Fancy Quilting ditto .. ,, 7 „ 

PiiAis Jeax Ditto, 30 i'£B Do/ew. 


June, 1857. 
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Fasl.ionaljlo Cambric SI, iris, will, Linen Fronts and Collars Ks. sr, 

Ditlo diiio Linen Colliir.s and AVribtbands TiO 

Litto Cnnilji’id^^o Sliirt.s 45 

Ditto Lons Clod,, widi liincn Fronts and Collars."\\'!,".'’.',’.'.’.’.”.’.'.’.’ ” 50 

I , to Lon- Clod, Sdnrls, wil l, Linen Collars, Cull', & Cambric F, outs „ do 

Shirts, with Cambric Tronls 40 

Ditto Lonjr Clolli Shiits ^ 

Ditto Jjonp Cloth ibv sea wear * ” 

Long Cloth Shirts tor ditto 25 

Linen Fiilso Collars, jx'r dozen 

— Measure Required. 

1. Hound the Chest, ialvoii tight over the Sliirt. 

2. Loiind (ho Wiist, taken light over the Shirt. 

d. iuiund the Neck, taken about the middle of the throat. 

4. Jtoniid the AVrist. 

G. 1 he length ol Coat Sleeve, from the centre of Back down the scam 
of Sleeve to bottom of Cuff. 

6. The length oC Shirt at Back from the bottom of Neck-band- 
A on s superior Merino India Gauze Pantaloon, at 5, 6 and 7 11s. per pair. 

India Gauze Under-Vest, at 4 and 4-8 each. 

White Cotton and unbleaebed Socks, at 8, 9 and 10 Us. per dozen. 

SiiixTior Lk^lc Tliread Soeks, at 11, 12 and 13 Its. iier dozen. 

UENTLEiAlEN TllAA'ELLlKG, 

hose limit 1x1 stay in ( aleutta prevents their having Articles made to 
01 ei, will hiul onr Esiablisliment of the greatest conveiiicnec, as they can 

be .supplied with clothing suitable for the Steamer, the Hoad, and the ‘Bail, 

including Shirts washed for immediate use, at unprecedented low prices. 

OU'ITITS PREPARED ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE, 

ALSO rREPARLD OJJ THE SHORTEST NOTICE 

STOCKS, BRACES, NECKERCHIEFS, &c., 

1 • • ni- 1 , . Altcajis on hand. 

1 iieliing 111 I in and Max cloth J-8 j Packing in AVax clotli only 0-8 

Terms — Cash 

NO CREDIT ALLOWED, 

Ordin from the MofussU must he accompaniLdhi a litmltUincCf 
qr a rifa'cnve for 2mymcnt hi mlcunat 
Ivi on parle Fran^ais, 
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LADIES’ BIDING HABITS, 

'Will 1)0 produced uudor tho sniKTintcndcnce of cutters and work-people 
lliorouj^ld}^ acquainted with this difficult and expensive department, whilst 
tho i)rices at which they are made will Ibrm a striking constrast to those 
charged at other Estahlishments. 

Superb West of England wool -dyed in any colours, beauti- 
fully padded and lined with sUk, ... ... 100 Rupees. 

Extra fine f^axonj’^ cloth ditto, heaiitifiilly cut and trimmed, 80 „ 

Superfine Llama cloth, fashionably made, with silk body, 
linings ami vi'hiy trimmed, ... ... 60 „ 

Extra Superfine Alpaca, in various colours, ... ,,, 30 „ 

Ladies iu the Mofussil ean forward their Orders witli the greatest cer- 
tainty of I'cing fitted, by sending a plain Cotton Body fitted to their size, and 
directions as to the style of Habit they prefer ; also their height and exact 
size in inches round the Breast and Waist, as well as the height of tho 
horse, as that regulates the length of the train. 


IIAKMAN AND CO.’S 

LADIES’ AND CHILDSEN'S BIDINO EATS. 

On inspecliou, wdll he found to surpass their usual productions, wffiilst 
their sterling (piuVily and reasonable price must render their Establishment 
n I’.ivorlto resort to jiarents and guarduin& of Children. 

(hieen's Felt IG Rs. j Argyle and Stanley, iu colors, 12, 11 and 10 Rs. ; 
Ladies* Felt, in colors, at 12 .and 1-1 Rs. 


Children’s Argyle and Stanley at 10 Rs. 



ELECTRO SILVER PLATE, to. 


LEWIS STEWART & CO., 

Tanlc-Square^ Calcutta^ and Hirchin Lane, London, 

Beg to submit prices and particulars of a portion of 
their stock, the quality of which they can with con- 
fidence recommend, and trust they may bo such as 
to meet the views of their constitvicnts and others. 

L. S, & Co’s great aim, from tbc time of their 
having established business in India, has been to im- 
port every article in their line of the Newest and 
J[fost Aj>jproved Designs, and they have the testi- 
mony of many who have visited their establishment, 
that their importations in point of elegance are un- 
rivalled. 

In order that Jj, S. & Co. may be in a position to 
offer for sale any article of new design, immediately 
after its first appearance in England, make use of 
the Ovehlakd Route, as a speedy means of convey- 
ance. 

Having ax’proximated their prices as near as pos- 
sible to those of Iiondon Houses, they trust, that 
parties favoring them with orders, may endeavour to 
remit promptly. 

XLeglmental JMCeBses, or otber largre 
pnrclicisera will have verj’’ liberal terms. All 
those desiring information, will, on application, be 
furnished with the fullest. 

Estimates, priced Catalogues, and Illustrated Books 
will be sent to apx»licants, Dost-jpaid, 

The following are some of the leading articles of 
Stock ; 
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Electro Silver ^leLte*~^BecfsteaJc, Yegetahle^ Yenision and Flat 
Meat J)ls/ics, Soup and Sauce Tureens, DUh and flate Covers, Hot 
JYtlrr Vlaics, Liquor, Cruet and PicTcle Frames, Salt Cellars^ MuJJl^ 
oiccrs and Miisfartl Pots, IVaiters, Wine Labels, Nut Crackers and Knife 
Itcsfs, Claret Jugs, lYhie Coolersy Fpergnes with Plateaux, Candelabra, 
Piano, Chamber and Table CandlesticJcs, Sets of Dessert Ctdlery, with 
Ivory, Motlier-o*- Pearl, and Electro Plated Iltmdles, Salad and Flower 
Stands, Brealfast Services of very handsome patterns, also, Spare Tca- 
l*ols, ILc,, &e. Breads Baslccts and Toast Backs, &c. Spoons and Forks, 
«lc., in all the leading patterns. 

Sterling: Silver. — PreHCutaliou Mugs in great variety, also, Morocco 
Cases, containing a Silver Knife, Spoon and Forks. 

Jewellery, dec. — Gentlemen’s OohZ Hunting Watches, 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s llings in Standard Gold, Brooches, Bracelets, 
Guard and Albert Chains, Pencil Cases, Studs and Sleeve Links, &c., (S:c. 

Mathematical Instruments and Thermometers, 

Srltannia Ketal Goods. — Dish Covers with Electro Plated 
and Plain handles in sets of six, Ps. 80 to 120, and in sets of four, 
l?s. 70 to 90, Jlot Water Plates, each Rs. 7 to 9, I’late Covers, each 
Rs. 4* to C, Spare Tea Pots, Rs. 7, 8, 10 and 12 ; Cofl'eo Percolators, 
Rs. lO to 15. 

Slock Tin. — Dish Covers in sets of six, Ps. 35, 40, 45, 50, 55 and GO. 
llot-water Plates, caeh Rs. 2-8 to 4, Plate Covers, each Rs 2-8 to 4i. 

Cutlery. — Patent Secure Ivory handled Table Knives, per dozen Rs. 
20 to 25, Dessert Knives, per dozen Rs. 18 to 22, Beef Carvers, per pair 7 
to 8-8, Poultry Carvers, Rs. 0 to 8. 

The above Cutlery is the Genuine M anufacture of the Patentees, and 
the following is an extract from their circular regarding it. 

The principai advantages of the Knives now patented are the follow* 
ing : The Handles are bored through, and the Tang of the Blade or Fork 
is made of such length as to extend to nearly the end of the handle, and 
is then seeu7rd to it by means of a Nut and Screw, as shew?i in the engrav* 
ing ; this holds all firm and compact together, and renders it impossible 
for the Blade or Fork to come cither wholly or partially out of the handle, 
either from the effect of heat, hot-water, or any other cause. The Tang 
of the blade near the holster being left square, (the hole bored in the handle 
being in a corresponding form) is then fitted very tightly into the handle, 
which pi'vvents it from being i?i the least removed out of its place, to which 
the ordinary Table Knife, from constant use, is very liable** 
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L. S. & Co. recommend the Patent Secure Cutlery by “ Harrison Brothers 
and Ilowson” as being by far the best of any manufactured, they have sold 
large quantities of it in India, during the last four years, and would res- 
pectfully suggest reference being made, by intending purchasers, to those 
who have already bought and used it. 

Table Knives with Electro-Silver Handles, of the Threaded, Threaded Shell, 
Kings and other patterns, to (match L. S. & Co.’s Spoons and Forhs,) per 
dozen Rs. 20, 22,25, and 2S. Dessert Knives, per dozen, Rs. 18, 20, 22, and 
25. Beef Carvers, per pair 7 to 10. Poultr}’ Carvers, G to 0. Stag Horn 
Beef Slicer.s, from 10 to 16 per pair. 

China and Earthen- ware. Services for 12 persons, 
from Rs. 85 to 280, for 18 persons, from Rs. 195 to 350, and for 24, from 
B.s. 185 to 450. 

Breakfast Services in Stone- ware, Rs. 70 to 85, and in China, 
Rs. 100 to 285. 

Tea Sets in Stonc-waro, Rs. 16 to SO, and in China, Rs. 30 to 75. 

Bessert Services, from Rs. 65 to 250. 

CHass-ware.— Sots of Cut Glass, comprising 12 Port, 12 Sherry, 12 
Claret, 12 Liqueur, 12 flat Champagnes, 12 Jellies, 12 Custaid, 12 Tumblois, 
12 Goblets, and 12 Finger Cups, in all 10 dozens, at from 11 s. 90 to 25iJ. 

Bessert Services with centre luece and Salad Stand combined, round 
.and oblong Dishes, Rs. 35, 40, 45, and 50. 

RE-ELECTRO SILVER PLATING. AND GILDING. 

L. S. and Co. beg to call attention lo this departraont of tJicir hiisi- 
ne.ss, and io inform their constituents, and others, that they may have 
their 1)M Covers^ Dinner ‘A wH Breakfast Services, Candvlahra and Can- 
dlesticks, Sfc., re -plated in a style to equal new goods of English munu- 
facture, and at one-third the original cost. 

The Silver being depasited hg ^weight, parties desirous of having articles 
plated more strongly tlian wlien new, may have it done by paying sornetliing 
in addition to L. S. and Co.’.s u.sual charge. 

Those who h.avc German -Silver Simoons and Forks on use may have 
them made facsimiles of Silver for the following prices, {whick arc the 
same as for re plating). Table S}>oons and Fork.s, per dozen 12 to 10 Rs. 
Dessert Spoons and Foi'ks, per dozen 10 to 14, Tea Spoons, 8 to 12. 


LEWIS STEWART AND CO. 
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BELBRAVE GOLL'EGE, 

LONDON. 


FAXNCIPAXi: 

Dk. W. KNLGHTON, M. E. a. S., formerly Professor in 
the Hindu College, Caleutta. 

VXCE-PaXNCXPAX. : 

The Eev. W. CUETIS, M. A., Sfc. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 


In this College — -which has been founded upon the 
principles of the Training System — the Ihipils are csj}c- 
c'mlhj prepared for the Universities, the Naval and 
Military Colleges, and the English and Indian Civil 
Service Examination. 


TX:a»KS : 

For Boardeus, above the age of Twelve, One Hundred 
I’ounds per amium. No Extras. 


Aj>2>Ucaiion for admission must he made, in the 
first instance, to the Prinefal, 28, Lfper Behjrave 
Place, London. 


THE 


CALCUTTA REVIEW. 

VOL XXVIll. 

JANUARY— JUNE, 1857. 


No man, who hath tasted learning, hut will confess the many ways of profiting hy 
those, who, not conttnied with stale receipts, are able to manage and set forth new jiositions 
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S IR THOMAS ROE and Tom Coryate ! What connection 
can there be — some of our readers may exclaim — between 
two men of such widely diflering characters, between the firm, 
prudent, and dignified ambassador and diplomatist, and the flighty, 
crack-brained, erratic pedestrian, or — as he delighted to term 
himself — the Odcombian legge-stretcher ? And yet widely as 
they differed in many respects, there were still certain points of 
resemblance in their characters, which may perhaps be deemed 
national features, — at any rate it is pleasing so to consider them. 
Both possessed a considerable share of indopciKlenoe and 
straightforward honesty, though exhibited in different fashions ; 
each was actuated by a high sense of morality and of honorable 
feeling, although in the peripatetic it was frequently manifested 
in a form more quaint than chivalrous ; and both were remark- 
ably gifted with the great Anglo-Saxon virtues of energy and 
indomitable perseverance, which carried them forward successfully 
towards the widely diflbrent goals each had set before himself, 
June, 1357. ' r r 
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But the circumstances which lead to their juxta-position in this 
article is one of specially Indian interest, to wit, their having 
strangely and unexpectedly been thrown together, nearly two 
centuries and a half ago, at the Durbar of the Great Mogul, exhibit- 
ing to tlic astonished In^n courtiers two extreme varieties of 
English cliaraiiter, position and habits, at a time when the name of 
England was barely known in Hindostan, and every thing con- 
ned.ed with Englishmen was novel and apparently contradictory, 
and when the privileges and [>osition of the stately ambassador and 
the pedestrian jKiiqxn*, or English Fah'tr, were alike ineomprehen- 
Hible to tlie PiKhhah and to those around him. A brief sketch 
of the careers oi‘ the two men so strangely brought into contact 
and contrast under such ])cculiar circumstances, may not be alto- 
gether without i]\t(‘rcst ; more especially as the requisite details 
are at prcsoiit widely scattered, and probabl}'- not within the reach 
of the miijority of our readers ; even were they disposed to incur 
the trouble of hunting out and connecting the disjointed frag- 
ments of the nari’alivt?, wliieli in neither case can after all be 
rendered satisfactorily coniplote. 

^Vo cannot pretend within the limits of a Review article to 
do more than touch on the leading points in the careers of our 
two heroes, dwelling only at any length on the period of their 
Indian experiences. 

We commence with the greater though not the elder man of 
the two, whose name is the most familiar in India, although we 
Ixdievc that the details even of his liistory are but little known. 
8ir Thomas Roe was born at Low Leyton in Essex, about the year 
1580. His family, which was originally from Lee in Kent, had 
for four g(‘ucratioiis been connected with the City of London. 
The first, of the family who entered into mercantile pursuits was 
Reynold Roe t)!' Lee, and his grandson Sir Thomas Roe was 
Lord Mayor in 1508, nnd did good service in suppressing the 
M'uisn miner Jf 'alchy and replacing it by a regularly organized 
Sfaiiding fl’nle/i, for the safety and police duties of the City : 
]i(» was also one of the founders' and early benefactors of Mer- 
chant Tailor’s School ; lie married a daughter of Sir .Tohn Gre- 
sham, and left four ’sons, of whom a younger one Robert was 
father to the object of our narrative. The latter was early left 
an orphan, but although his mother was married again, to a Mr. 
Berkley of Redcourt, she appears to have done her duty by her 
son Thomas in a most exemplary manner, and to have taken 
great pains with his education. Most probably the foundation 
was laid in the school upon which he had a family claim, but it 
is more certain that at the early age of less than fifteen he was 
entered a Commoner of Magdalen College, Oxford. Here he 
did not remain long enough to take a degree, and on leaving it 
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went over to study in Paris. On his return he entered one of 
the Inns of Court, and shortly after was appointed Esquire of 
the Body to Quften Elizabeth, just previous to her death. In 
March, 1601?, he was knighted by James 'the 1st, and specially 
attracted the regards of Prince Heniy, with whose countenance 
and support — following the adventurous habits of *thc period- 
lie undertook a voyage of discovery to South America. 

AVith this object in view he built and equipped, in a great 
measure at his own cost, a small ship and a pinnace, the com- 
mand of which vessels he entrusted severally to Captains Mathew 
Morgan and William White, both experienced seamen, who sub- 
sequently acquired considerable celebrity in their arduous pro- 
fession. 

Having completed all his preparations, our young adventurer 
set sail from Plymouth on the 21th February, 1609, and reached 
the mouth of the Amazon in the latter end of April. If not 
the first to discover this noble riv^cr, he was one of the first to 
explore it ; having sailed up its course for 200 miles, and then 
proceeded above 100 miles further in boats. From thence he 
sailed Northward and Westward, exploring the coast, entering 
several of the rivers and tracing tlieir courses, occasionally 
engaging in expeditions inland, until ho reached the Orinoco, 
having expended thirteen months in examining the coast 
between the two great rivers. Frgm the Orinoco lie proceeded to 
Trinidad, and from thence, after visiting several of the West 
India Islands, bore up for the Azores, and returned to England 
in July, 1611. 

On the 14th January, 1615, he was commissioned by King 
James the 1st, to be Amhasmdor to the Ureal or King of 

Itidla ; from which [)eriod he comes specially ithiii the scope of 
Indian historical interest. The circumstances which led to the 
appointment were as follows : 

Fifteen years had elapsed since* " the Company of Merchants 
of Loudon trading to the East Iiidies^^ had received their Char- 
ter of Incorporation from Queen Elizabeth. Their efforts for 
the first ten or twelve years were confined to experimental voy- 
ages to India and the Eastern Archipelago ; but everywhere 
they found the Portuguese firmly established in power, and both 
willing and prepared to oppose any intruders in a field which they 
considered especially their own. The English Company however 
persevered; and finally, under an imperial firman dated! 1th Janu- 
ary 1613, established their head-quarters in Surat, with branch 
factories at Ahmedabad, Cambay a and Goza, whence they were 
extended to Ajmere and Agra. The Portuguese, jealous of these 
advances, assembled a powerful armament, and in the beginning 
of 1611, attacked four English vessels at anchor off Swally, tlte 
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port of Surat ; but were defeated with heavy loss in life and re- 
putation, to the general delight of the native population, and 
especially of the agents of the Mogul Government, to whom 
the overbearing, insolent and rapacious conduct of the Portu- 
guese had rendered them peculiarly obnoxious. 

The Agents of the Company at Surat taking advantage of 
this favourable change, despatched Mr. Edwardes to the Court of 
the Great Mogul, then at Agra, wdth considerable presents and 
directions to obtain more favourable terms of trade; whilst the 
Company at home applied to King James the 1st, to obtain his 
Royal authority that an Ambassador should proceed in his name 
to the Great Mogul, the Company agreeing to defray the expenses, 
in consideration that, under their exclusive privileges, they were 
to acquire such benefits as might result from the mission. 

The royal choice fell upon Sir Thomas Roe, and a better sel('c- 
tion it would have been difficult to make. In the prime of life, 
—being then about thirty-five years of age, — active and energetic, 
with a grave and stately demeanour, considerable tact, a good 
education, experience in mercantile affairs, a decided talent for 
diplomacy, great firmness of purpose and strength of charac- 
ter, he was eminently qualified for the difficult position of Envoy 
to a despotic and j)owerful native Court, as he was neither likely 
to be dazzled by the display of barbaric wealth, nor awed by the 
power or frowns of an arrogant sovereign, whilst he possessed 
the ability and temper requisite to enable him to deal with the 
intrigues and rapacity of the ministers at the Durbar. 

The following letter addressed by King James to Selim Sltaglt 
llte Great MogoP^ was entrusted to Sir Thomas Roe, as also a 
draft of a treaty of commerce and alliance, the Mogul’s accep- 
tance of and signature to which was the main object of the Em- 
bassy. 

James hg the Grace of Almightie God the Creator of Heaven 
and EaHk, King of Great Britame, France and Ireland, Befen- 
dor of the Christian Faith, 8fc, To the High and Mightie Monarch 
the Great Mogol, King of the Orientall Indies, of Chandahar, of 
Chismer {Kashmir) and Corazon, {Khorasan), Greeting : — 

“ We having notice of Your great favour toward Us and Our sub- 
jects, by Your Great Flrmatoall Your Captaines of Rivers, and Offi- 
cers of Ybur Customes, for the entertaynment of Our loving subjects 
the English nation with all kind respect, at what time soever they 
shall arrive at any of the Ports within Your Dominions, and that 
they may have quiet trade and commerce without any kind of hin- 
derauce or molestation, &c., As by the Articles concluded by Sue Suff 
(Sheikh Suffer) Governor of the Guzerats, in Your name, with Our 
loving subject Captaine Thomas Best appeareth ; Have thought it 
mectc to send unto You Our Ambassadour, which may more fully and 
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at large handle and trcatc of such matters as arc fit to ho considered 
of, concerning that good and friendly correspondence which is 
so lately beguni^ betweene Us, and which will without doubt 
redound to the honour and utilitic of both nations. In which 
consideration, and for the furthering of such laudable commerce, 
Wee have made choice of Sir Thomas Roe, Knight^ one of the prin- 
cipal! Gentleman of Our Court, to whom Wee have given commission 
under Our Great Seale of England, together with directions and in- 
structions further to treate of such matters as may be for tlie con- 
tinuance and increase of the utilitic and 2)rotit of each other’s subjects, 
to whom We pray You to give favoiu* and credit in whatsoever hee 
shall mouve or propound toward the establishing and enlarging of 
the same. And for confirmation of Our good inclination and wel- 
wishing toward You, Wo pray You to accept in good part tho Pre- 
sent, which Our said Amhassadour, will deliver unto You. And so 
doe commit You to tho merciful protection of Almightie God.” 

The presents prepared for the embassy were, unforinnatcly, 
on an unwise scale of economy, and moreover were ill selected ; 
the most important amongst them being a state carriage of the 
period. 

Taking advantage of the sailing of a fleet of four vessels 
under the general command of Captain Keelinge, Sir Thomas 
embarked on the Llon^^ Captain Newport, and finally sailed 
from England on the 9th of March 1015, and after toiieliing 
at Saldanha and the Comera Islands in the Mozambitjue Cliaii- 
nel, as also at Cape G uardafui ! they reached Socotra on the 24tli 
August, where they remained a week, and thence steered for 
Surat, where they arrived on the 2Gth September, having follow- 
ed the usual route adopted at that period. 

On the same day Sir Thomas landed in state, accompanied by 
Captain Keelinge, the President and merchants of the factory, 
and a Court of Guard of one hundred shot” {mmice/eers) from 
the fleet, commanded by Captain Harris, whilst " the ships in 
their best equipage gave him their Ordnance as he passed.” On 
arriving at a large open tent prepared for the purpose, he was 
met by the chief native functionaries of the city, and treated 
with much outward respect ; which did not however exempt him 
from considerable annoyance on the part of the Governor, who 
by force searched his chests and packages, and helped himself to 
whatever he thought fit. 

After much controversy and many difficulties. Sir Thomas start- 
ed on the 30th of October for the Padshah’s Court, which was 
then established at Ajmir. The details of this irij) as given in 
Purchas and C/i archill , although dilfering in some particulars, 
appear to be taken from the same journal ; both narratives 
are somewhat scanty and meagre, but as they are written 
by Sir Thomas himself in the first person, we prefer adopting 
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his own language as far as practicable ; which course we 
will pursue in the whole account of his Indian visit, connecting 
the scattered notices of interest by the few necessary remarks, 
and, as far as we are enabled to do so, filling up the blanks in 
his narrative. 

Ills suite appears to have consisted of a Secretary, a Chaplain, 
an Artist and fifteen English domestics. At starting he followed 
the course of the Taptce up to Burhanpur ; his own brief ac- 
count of this route is as follows : — 

“ On the 30th of October I departed Surat and travelled but fourc 
cosses to Oumaria : the 1st of November to a village : the 2iid to 
Biarat twent 3 ’^-onc miles, where there is a castle, this town being on 
the borders of the kingdom of Ouzerat, subject to the Mogul, and be- 
longing to Abraham Chan. The 3rd, entered the kingdom of I*ar- 
dalisba, a Pagan lord of the hills, subject to nobody, and at fifteen 
miles’ end lay in the fields by a city of note called Mugher. Theltli, 
nine miles, rocky way, lay in the fields by a village called Narompara. 
The 5th, fifteen miles, in the fields. The Gth, twenty miles to Nuii- 
derhar a city of the kingdom of Brampore, subject to the Mogul. 
Hero w(j had fii’st bread after coming from Surat, because the Banians 
who inhabit all the country, make no bread, hut only cakes. The 
country is j)leritiful, especially of cattle, the Banians killing none or 
selling any to bo killed. One day T met ton thousand bullocks load- 
ed with corn, in one drove, and most days after, lesser parcels. The 
7th, eighteen miles toNimgul : the Kth, fifteen to Sirchelly : the 9th 
lifteen to Tolmcre, (Tahiiei), The 10th, eighteen to Chapre, where 
having pitched the tents without the town, tiie king’s ollicers attend- 
ed me all night with thirty horse and twenty shot, for fear of the 
robbi*rs in the mountains, because 1 refused to move into the town. 
The lltli, eighteen miles; the 13th, eighteen miles ; «aiid the 11th, 
fifteen miles to Jh*am])orc, {JJitrhanpur,) wliieli 1 guess to he two 
hundred and twenty-three miles east from Surat. I'he country mih- 
crable and barren, the towns and villages all built of mud, so that 
there is not a house for a man to rest in. This day at Batharpore, 
a village two miles short of Bram})ore ; in their store house of Ord- 
nance 1 saw divers of brass, hut generally too short and too wide 
bored.’* 

At his entrance to Burhanpur Sir Thomas was met by the 

Cutwall well attended with sixteen colours carried before him,*^ 
by whom l^e was accompanied to the Serai of the town, which he 
calls the Scralia,^^ and describes as being a handsome front 
of stone, but the four chambers allotted me like ovens, no bigger, 
round at the top, made of brick in the wall side a description 
that any one who has had the misfortune to put up in a Mogul 
Serai will readily recognize. 

Here he found Sultan Parviz, the second son of Jcliangir, 
who, together with the Khan-i-Klianan had, at the head 
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of a large force^ established their head-quarters at Burhanpur, in 
order to control the confederate Deckani monarchs, who, — under 
the guidance of Malik Amber, an Abyssinian adventurer who 
had raised himself to the position of minister and actual ruler of 
tlie Nizam Shahi government, — continued to assert their inde- 
j^endencc. Of the relative positions of Parviz and the Khan-i- 
Klianan, Sir Thomas observes, The Prince hath the name and 
state, but the Channa Channa governs all/^ 

On the 18 th for many considerations, as well to see the 
fashions of the Court, as to content the Prince who desired it, 
and whom he was loathe to distaste, because there was some pur- 
pose of erecting a PaeAory in the Town, whore he found by ex- 
perience that sword-bhades sold well in the Armie,^^ Sir Thomas 
went to visit the Prince, carrying a suitable present with him. 

Here the ambassador had to make his first stand for his privi- 
leges and position. He v\^as escorted to the palace l^y his old ac- 
(piaintance the Kutvval with a hundred horsemen, and found the 
Prince seated in a gallery in great but barbarous state, with a 
rich eanopie over him, and underneath all carpets, and all his offi- 
cers and the great men of the town standing round with their 
hands before them as slaves.^^ To describe it rightly, he ob- 
serves, it was like a great stage, and the Prince sat above like 
as the mock kings doe there.” On advancing to the front 
through a lane of courtiers, an officer came and directed him to 
take off his hat and bow down touching the ground with his head. 
This he firmly refused to do, observing that he came in honour 
to see the Prince and was free from the customs of servants,” and 
passing to the front of the throne, which was raised on a platform 
ascended by three steps, he bowed his body in ilie English man- 
ner, deserving that being ambassador from the King of England 
to the Princess father, he could not jiass the city without visiting 
him. Parviz bade him welcome, and asked liim numerous ques- 
tions regarding King James and England, when Sir Thomas, tired 
of standing below, and probably doubtful of liis own exact rights, 
requested to be allowed to come up and stand by him,” to 
which Parviz replied that if the King of Persia or the Great 
Turke were there, it miglit not be admitted.” Sir Thomas 
ventured to doubt this assertion, but observed that he did not 
require the privileges or position of those potentates, but the 
same that their Ambassadors would receive. The Prince pro- 
tested that he already had them and should in all things.” JStill 
not satisfied, he demanded a chair, and goes on to say I was 
answered no man ever sat in that place, but I was desired, 
as a courtesie, to ease myself against a pillar covered about with 
silver, that held up his eanopie.” These matters adjusted, the 
presents were produced, and permission solicited to establish a 
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factory at Burhanpur, and also for a supply of fresh carriage to carry 
on tlie presents to the Padshah. These were readily accorded, and 
the Prince satisfied with the result of the interview, proposed — as 
he could not admit of Sir Thomas on the platform of the throne 
in public — to adjourn to a private room, when he would shortly 
receive the Ambassador in a quiet way and on a more equal and 
familiar footing. He accordingly broke up the Durbar and went 
into another apartment; but unfortunately one of the presents 
was a case of wine, to which the Prince immediately applied 
himself, and soon became hopelessly drunk, when Sir Thomas, af- 
ter waiting for a short time, returned to his quarters. 

That night he was attacked with fever, which delayed his pro- 
gress until the 27th, when he recommenced his march, though 
still weak and carried in a litter. On the 5th of December he 
crossed the Nerbudda, apparently at or below Mundlaisir, and 
encamped on the 0th, near Mandu, which he calls the King’s 
famous castle of Mandva,” with which he subsequently became 
better acquainted. On the ISth of December, his tents were 
2 )itched under the far-famed fort of Chitor, which then, as now, 
was a deserted ruin, altliougb its famous siege and capture had 
only occurred in the previous reign. He describes it as " an 
ancient Citie ruined on a hrll, but so that it appears a tornbe of 
wonderful magniticenco ; there still stands al)ovc one hundred 
churches, all of carved stone, many faire Towers and Lantliorncs 
cut thorow, many pillars and innumerable houses, but no one in- 
habitant. There is but one ascent to the hill, it being precipitous, 
sloapiiig up, cut out of the rocke, having foure gates in the as- 
cent, before one arrives at the city gate, which is magiiilicent. 
The hill is encompassed at the top about eight cosse, and at the 
f^oiith-west end a goodly old castle.” All this is nearly appli- 
cable to its i)rcseut condition. He falls into the common error 
<>f mistaking a title for a name, and says it belonged to one 
Itanna a priin;e newly subdued by this King, or rather brought 
to confesse tribute.” He also says K/arina is rightly descended 
Ironi Porus the valiant Indian overcome by Alexander ; so that 
I take this Citie to have been one of the ancient scats of Porus, 
though Dely much furtlier North is reported to have been the 
ehiefost, famous now only in ruines, Ncare that stands a pillar 
creeled by Alexander the Conqueror with a great inscription.” 
Tliis is most probably an allusion to Feroz Shah’s Lath, and was 
written before Delhi had arisen from its ruins under the new 
designation of S/m^ Jehamhad, 

On the 23rd of December our Ambassador reached Ajmir, 
where the ( ^ourt was established ; having been previously met on 
the way by Mr. Edwardcs, the Agent at the Durbar and head of 
the ftietory, accompanied by Coryate and others. 
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Jeliangir^ who was at that time the ruler of Hindostan^ had 
been on the throne about ten years^ and, although his age was 
then only about fifty, his health had been materially affected 
by an inordinate use of wine, and his death was an event 
speculated on as one of early occurrence ; various intrigues 
were consequently on foot having reference to the probable 
succession. The person possessing the greatest influence over 
the Padshah was the famous Nur Jehan or — as she is better 
known to the English reader — Noormahal,” celebrated for her 
romantic career, her beauty and her talents.. Her brother Asof 
Khan was the principal minister and most powerful subject. 
The Emperor’s eldest son Khusru, who had been in rebellion at 
the period of his father’s succession to the throne, had since that 
time been a close prisoner, but carried about with the Emperor 
in all his campaigns and royal progresses. Of him Iloe frequently 
speaks in terms of interest and compassion, under the title of Sultau 
Corseronne, The second son Parviz was, as we have seen, in no- 
minal command of the Deckan Army, at Burhanpur ; he was a 
young man of limited ability, little education, and very dissipated 
habits. The third son Khurram, whom Roe calls both Caroone 
and Carroune, but who is best known by his subsequent title of 
SImh Jehan, was at the court, and warily playing his game for the 
succession, supported at this time by Nur J ehan, and then as 
after, by Asof Khan, whose daughter he had married, and to 
wdiom ho finally owed his throne. ‘ 

Jehangir had succeeded to an extensive and tolerably consoli- 
dated empire, including Hindostan proper, the Punjab, Kashmir, 
Kabul, Kandahar, Scinde, Guzerat, Behar and Bengal ; but the 
Kingdoms of the Deckan south of the Tap tee still preserved an 
uncertain independence. The conquest of many of these provinces 
was however recent, and the viceroys of the more distant govern- 
ments frequently exhibited but lax obedience, whilst all were ready 
to throw off even the pretence of subjection whenever opportunity 
offered ; a feeling of insecurity pervaded the whole empire ; 
those in authority made the most of their time and opportunity, 
oppression was general, and the mass of the people were steeped in 
poverty, whilst the nobles accumulated and made a great display 
of wealth, and all kept up a large military following, as well for 
security as for state. The best and most trustworthy subjects 
were the Rajput Rajahs, whom Akbar had brought under subjec- 
tion, and then attached to himself by liberality and family connec- 
tions. Jehangir’s mother was a Rajputni Princess of the house 
of Mar war, and he had himself married a sister of Man Singh the 
Jeipore Rajah ; she was the mother of the unfortunate Khusru ; 
whilst the latter also was married to a Rajputni, of whose affection 
and fidelity in adherence to him and sharing his imprisonment. 
Roe gives an interesting account. 

June, 1857. 
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Sir Thomas appears to have entertained a "fiivonrahle opinion 
of Jeliangir's disposition and ability, when not acting under the 
influence of Nur Jehan or other advisers ; but at the same time 
he narrates numerous instances of cruelty, meanness and childish 
folly on the part of the Padshah. Of the unfortunate Khusru 
he is quite a partizan, altliough he saw but little of him ; but 
of Prince Khurram or Shah Jehan — which latter title was con- 
ferred upon him during the father’s life-time and whilst Poe was 
at the Court, — he speaks in far from favourable terms. He 
describes him as proud and haughty in manner, exceedingly 
bigoted, feared rather than respected ; flattered by some, envied 
by others, loved by none.” But yet he is admitted to be a man 
of ability and prudence, as also of business habits. 

Such was the new and strange world in which the English 
Ambassador now found himself. 

He had been suflering from illness during the whole of his 
march from Burhanpur ; which, with the fatigue and exposure 
of the journey, confined him to his bed for some days after his 
arrival at Ajmir ; but having sufficiently recovered, on the lOth 
of January, 161C, he was presented to the Padshah in open 
Durbar, and delivered his letters and presents. He had previous- 
ly stipulated that he was not to perform any prostrations or go 
through any degrading or undignified ceremony ; and although 
Jehangir was excessively particul^ir in enforcing amongst his 
own subjects the custom of prostration and kissing the ground, 
introduced by Akbar, he appears to have made no difficulty about 
dispensing with it on this occasion, and consented to Sir Thomas 
adopting the same forms of salutation and respect as practised 
at the Court of his own Sovereign. On this point Sir Thomas 
appears to have been very resolved, and his prudent and dignified 
firmness prevented difficulties and objections that would have been 
thrown in the way of a less determined representative. 

The account of this first interview we give in his own 
words : — 

At the Durbar I was led right before him, at the entrance of 
an outward raile, where met mee two principall noble slaves to 
conduct me nearer, I had required before my going, leave to use 
the customes of my country, which was freely granted, so that I 
would performe them punctually. When I entered within the 
first raile, I made a reverence ; entering in the inward raile, 
another ; and when I came under the King a third. The place 
is a great Court, whither resort all sorts of people. The King 
sits in a little Gallery overhead ; Ambassadors, the great men 
and strangers of quality within the innermost raile under him, 
raised from the ground, covered with canopies of velvet and silke ; 
imder foote laid with good carpets : the meaner men representing 
gentry, within the first raile : the people without in a base court, 
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but so that all may see the King. This sitting out hath so much 
affinity with a theatre, the manner of the King in his gallery, the 
great men liftedaon a stage, as actors, the vulgar below gazing on, 
that an easie description will enforme of the place and fashion. The 
King prevented my dull interpreter, bidding me welcome, as to the 
brother of my master, I delivered his Maiesties letter translated ; 
and after, my commission, whereon he looked curiously ; after, my 
presents, which were well received. He asked some questions ; and 
with a seeming care of my health, offered me his physicians, and 
advising me to keepe my house till I had recovered strength, and if 
in the interim I needed any thing, I should freely send to him and 
obtaine my desires. He dismissed me with more favour and outward 
grace, if by the Christains I were not flattered, then ever was showen 
to any Ambassador either of the Turke or Persian, or other 
whatsoever.” 

Of the presents that which gave the greatest satisfaction was 
the state carriage, — a gallant Caroch of 150 pounds price — 
which the Padshah got into and examined all over, causing it to 
be drawn about the Durbar. It affords a proof of the skill of the 
native workmen at that period, that in a few weeks they had made 
several other carriages from this model, equal in workmanship, but 
much more handsomely fitted up inside. There were also pictures 
of King J ames, his Queen and daughter, of several celebrities and 
beauties of the English Court, and one of Sir Thomas Smith, the 
Governor of the East India Company. These appear to have 
been appreciated ; and it may surprise some of our readers to 
learn, not only that some of these were copied so exactly 
by the Padshah^s order that Sir Thomas could not at first 
distinguish the copies from the original, but that the monarch 
and his courtiers generally were good judges of painting. On 
this subject Sir Thomas writing to the Directors — relative to 
fitting presents to be sent — recommends Historical paintings, 
night-pieces and landscapes, but good, for they understand them 
as well as we.^^ 

On the 22nd, Sir Thomas visited Prince Khurram, previously 
stipulating for the same ceremonial conditions that had been 
conceded by Jebangir. Of this visit also we will let him give 
bis own account ; — 

“ The two and twentieth, I visited the Prince, who at nine in the 
morning sits out in the same manner (as his Father) to despatch his 
business, and to be scene of his ' followers. He is proud naturally, 
and I feared my entertainment. But on some occasion he not resolv- 
ing to come out, when he heard of my arrivall, sent a principall 
Officer to meete me, who conducted mee into a good roome (never 
before done to any) and entertained mee with discourse of our owno 
business halfe an houre untill the Prince was ready, who came 
abroad on purpose, and used mee better then his promise. L 
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delivered him a present, such as I bad, but not in tlie name of hm 
Maiestie, it being too meane ; but excused it, that the King could 
not taka knowledge of his being Lord of Surat sc. lately conferred 
on him, but hereafter I doubted not his Maiestiy would send to him 
according to his worth. This was the respect of the merchants who 
humbly commended themselves to his favour and protection. He 
received all in very good part ; and after opening of some grievances 
and injuries suffered at Surat by us from his Govemours, of which 
for respect to him I had forborne to complaine to the King, hee 
promised mee speedie and effectuall justice, and to confirme our se- 
curitie by any propositions I should offer, professing to be ignorant of 
any thing past, but what he had received by Asaph Chan, delivered 
by mee ; especially of any command to dismisse us, which the Go- 
vemour had falsely coyned, and for which he should dearely answere. 
So he dismissed me, full of hope to rectifie the decayed state of our 
reputation, with promise of a Pirinan for Surat effectually.’* 

On the 24th he again visited the Padshah and entered 
more fully into matters of business, requesting a new firman 
and treaty, and protection against the Governors of Surat and 
Ahmcdabad, all of which was promised. The substance of 
the proposed treaty, which, after much difiiculty and delay, 
was finally obtained, was to the following effect. That there 
should be a perpetual league and friendship between the 
Padshah and the King of Great Britain ; that British sub- 
jects should have liberty to trade and establish factories in 
any parts of the Empire, including Surat, Scinde and Bengal : 
that they should be furnished with provisions and carriage at 
the ordinary rates of charge } that they should be protected 
against exactions, and not subjected to custom on sales not ex- 
ceeding the amount of sixteen reals of eight ; that all presents 
to the Padshah should be protected from being opened at the 
Bca-poris, but should be for\^arded to the English Ambassador 
at Court, to be delivered according to his instructions : — ^that all 
goods should be rated within six days after being landed, and 
that after payment of the stipulated duty they should pass free 
to any other English Factory ; — that all purchases made by the 
British merchants should have free transit to the port of ship- 
ment : — that the property of the Company's servants who might 
die in the country should be made over to the Company's Agents : 
— ^ihat all provisions for the shipping should be free of duty : — 
that to obviate dispute, a special firman should be issued, clearly 
explaining and confirming the English privileges, and that copies 
of this firman should be forwarded to all officers at the ports. 
It was further stipulated that the duty on English imports should 
be fixed at three and a half per cent., and on reals of eight (the 
bullion in general use) at two per cent. only. Also that mutual 
assistance should be given against the enemies of the contract- 
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in g parties. And lastly — at the request of King James — that the 
'fi^tuguese should be included in this treaty, provided they ac- 
cectesi to the ternfb within six months after due notification to 
the Viceroy at Goa. 

Although it was a matter of no little difficulty to adjust the 
terms of this treaty, and finally to obtain the Imperial acceptance 
and signature, very much yet remained to be done. Without the 
signature of Prince Khurram and the Minister, Asof Khan, the 
document was merely an useless form, and they had not only to 
be conciliated and bribed — a necessary and invariable course in 
carrying through any measure, however simple or unobjectionable, 
— ^but their personal interests, as also those of Mokurib Khan, and 
Zulfikar Khan, the Governors of Surat and Ahmedabad, and 
others of their friends and partizans, were strongly arrayed 
against the proposed measures. The Portuguese also were 
very active in their opposition to arrangements that would tend 
to transfer the commerce of Western India from their own hands 
into those of their dreaded rivals, the English. The intrigues of 
their agents were consequently directed to frustrate the Ambas- 
sador's objects ; in which they nearly succeeded by a lavish distribu- 
tion in high quarters of divers rubies, ballaces, emeralds and 
jewels," which. Sir Thomas observes, ^^so much contented the King 
and his great men that we were for a time nearly eclipsed." 

Moreover, as time wore on and Sir Thomas* sound and liberal 
views regarding the best mode of conducting the commerce of 
India — so as to prove of the greatest benefit to his own country and 
Government — ^were developed, the Agents of the East India Com- 
pany became alarmed for the existence of their monopoly. Added to 
this, he steadily and consistently opposed the xdans of the Surat 
Agency for the establishment of a factory in Persia, which they 
considered an interference with their authority ; and, which was 
still more galling, he honestly and loudly inveighed against the in- 
efficiency of some of the agents employed, and still more against 
their general dishonesty and rapacity. This raised up many ene- 
mies amongst his own countrymen, whilst the misconduct of others 
was a continued source of annoyance, and frequently obstructed his 
arrangements. Lastly, he had to contend with — at such a Court — 
the most serious disadvantage of having come very inadequately 
provided with presents, and with but limited funds at hk disposal 
to smooth the way in his difficult career of diplomacy. 

His journal is chiefly occupied with details of his interviews with 
the Padshah, his son Khurram or Shah Jehan, and the Minister 
Asof Khan, and with the narrative of the numerous and conti- 
nued intrigues of the two latter to defeat his objects. It would be 
wearisome to follow him through this tangled and disgusting 
scene of folly and falsehood, but as an illustration of his difficulties 
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and position wc quote his own account of one amongst the scenes 
< hat occurred in the early part of his mission, which affords a 
sample of the state of affairs at the Durbar,^ and shows how 
much he had to contend with ; his ignorance of the language and 
the want of a good and trustworthy Interpreter not being 
amongst the least of his difficulties : — 

“ The thirteenth at night I went to the Gussell Chan, where is 
best opportunitic to doe busincsso, and tooke with me the Italian, de- 
termining to walke no longer in darknesjp, but to proove the King, 
being in all other wayes delayed and refused : I was sent for in with 
my old Broaker, but my Interpreter was kept out ; Asaph Chan mis- 
trusting I would utter more then he was willing to heare. When I 
came to the King, he appointed me a place to stand just before him 
and sent to aske meo many questions about the King of England, 
and of the present I gave the day before ; to some of which I an- 
swered, but at last 1 baid, my Interpreter was kept out, I could speako 
no Portugall, and so wanted means to satisfie his Majesty, whereat 
(much against Asaph Chan’s desire) he was admitted. I bad him tell 
the King, I dosked to speake to him ; he answered, willingly .* 
wlicrcat Asaph Chan’s sonne-in-law pulled him by force away, and 
that faction hedged the King so, that I could scarce see him, nor the 
other approach him. So I commanded the Italian to speake aloud, 
that I craved audience of the King, whereat the King called me, and 
they made me way. Asaph Chan stood on one side of my Interpre- 
ter, and I on the other : I to enforme him in mine owne cause, ho to 
awe him with winking and jogging. I bad him say, that I now had 
Leen here two monctlis, whereof more than one was passed in sick- 
ncsse, the other in compliments, and nothing effected toward the endc 
for which my Master had employed mee, which was to conclude a 
lirme and constant love and ])eace between their Maiesties, and to 
establish a fairc and secure trade and residence for ray countreyrnen. 
lie answered, that was already granted. I replyed it was true, but 
it depended yet on so light a tlired, on so w^cake conditions, that being 
of such importance, it required an agreement clcare in all points, and 
a more formall and authentique confirmation, then it had by ordinary 
Firmans, which were temporary commands, and respected accordingly. 
He asked me what presents we would bring him. I answered the 
league was yet new, and very weake : that many curiosities were to 
be found in our country of rare price and estimation, which the King 
would send, and the merchants seeke out in all parts of the world, if 
they were once made secure of a quiet trade and protection on honour- 
able conditions, having been heretofore many wayes wronged. 

“ He asked what kind of curiosities thoise were I mentioned, whe- 
ther I meant jewels and rich stones. I answered, no ; that we did 
not think them fit presents to send backe, which were brought first 
from these parts, whereof he was chiefe Lord ; that we esteemed them 
common here and of much more price with us, but that we sought to 
linde such things for his Maiestie as were rare here and unseene, as 
excellent artifices in painting, carving, cutting, enamelling, figures in 
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brasse, copper, or stones, rich embroyderies, stuffes of gold and sil- 
ver. He said it was very well ; but that hee desired an English 
horse : I answered^ it was impossible by sea and by land ; the Turke 
would not suffer passage. 

“ He replyed, that hee thought it not impossible by sea ; I told 
him the dangers of stormes and varietties of weather would proove 
it : he answered, if sixe w^ere put into a ship, one might live ; and 
though it came leane, he would fat it : I replied, I was confident it 
could not be in so long a voyage, but that for his Maiesties satisfac- 
tion, I would write to advise of his request. So he asked, what was 
it then I demanded ? I dlSd, that hee would bee pleased to signe 
certaine reasonable conditions, which I had conceived for the con- 
firmation of the league and for the securitie of our nation, and their 
quiet trade, for that the}’’ had beeno often wronged, and could not 
continue on such termes, which I forbeare to complain of, hoping by 
faire means, to procure amendment. At this word, Asaph Chan offer- 
ed to pull my Interpreter ; but I hold him, suflering him onely to 
winke and make unprofitable signes. 

“ The King hcreat grew suddenly in to choller, pressing to know 
who had wronged us, with such shew oi‘ fury, that I was loath to 
follow it, and speaking in broken Spanish to my Interpreter to an- 
swer, that with what was past I would not trouble his Maiestie, but 
would seeke justice of his sonne, the Prince, of whose favour I doubt- 
ed not. The King, not attending my Interpreter but hearing his 
sonnes name, conceived I had accused him, saying mio Filio, mio Filio 
and called for him ; who came in great feare, humbling himseff: Asaph 
Chan trembled and all of them were amazed. The. King chid the 
Prince roundly and ho excused himself, but I perceiving the King’s 
error, made him (by meanes of a Persian Prince, offering himselfe to 
interpret, because my Italian spake better Turkish then Persian and 
the Prince both) understand the mistaking, and so appeased him, say- 
ing, I did no way accuse the Prince, but would in causes past in his 
Government, appeale to him for justice, which the King commanded 
hee should doe effectually. The Prince for his justification, told the 
King he had offered me a Firman, and that I had refused it, de- 
manding the reason : I answered, I humbly thanked him, but he 
knew it contained a condition which I woidd not accept of ; and that 
further I did desire to propound our owne demands wherein I would 
containe all the desires of my Master at once, that I might not 
daily trouble them with complaints, and wherein I would reciprocally 
bind my Soveraigne to mutuall offices of friendship, and his subjects 
to any such conditions, as his Majesty would reasonably propound, 
whereof T would make an offer, which being drawne tripartite, his 
Majesty (I hoped) would signe the one, the Prince the other, and in 
my Masters behalfe I would firme the third. The King pressed to 
know the conditions I refused in the Princes Firman, which I recited ; 
and so we fell into earnest dispute and some heate. Mocrib Chan 
enterposing, said he was the Portugals advocate, speaking slightly 
of us, that the King should never signe any Article against them. I 
answered, I propound none against them, but in our owne just de- 
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fence ; and I did not take him for such a friend to them : the Jesuit 
and all the Portugals side fell in, in so much that I explained my- 
selfe fully concerning them ; and as I offered a conditional! peace, so 
I set their friendship at a mean rate, and their hatred or force at 
lesse. The King answered, my demands were just, resolution noble, 
and bad me propound. Asaph Chan that stood mute all this dis- 
course and desired to end it, least it breake out againe (for we were 
very warme) enterposed, that if wee talked all night it would come 
to this issue, that I should draw my demands in writing, and pre- 
sent them, and if they were found reasonable, the King would firme 
them ; to which the King reply ed, yes if and I desired his sonne 
would doe the like, who answered he would ; so the King rose. But 
I calling to him, he turned about, and I bad my Interpreter say, 
that I came the day before to see his Majestic, and his greatnesse, 
and the ceremonies of this feast, that I was placed behind him, I con- 
fessed with honour, but I could not see abroad ; and that therefore I 
desired his Maiestie to licence me to stand up by his throne ; whereat 
he commanded Asaph Chan to let mee choose my owne place-’* 

With regard to the objects of his mission it will be sufficient to 
say that, after a weary two years of struggle. Sir Thomas having 
purchased the support of Nur Jehan and her brother Asof Khan, 
— the latter being secured by the present of a large and valuable 
pearl, — ^succeeded in obtaining the full confirmation of his treaty 
from all the parties concerned, together with other privileges, and 
firmans for the recovery of large debts due by the native officials 
to the Company and their agents at Surat, Ahmedabad and 
Cambay. 

Sir Thomas’s account of the scenes in which he participated at 
the Durbar is amusing and valuable, as the evidence of an honest 
and intelligent witness relative to the habits, forms and customs 
of the Court and Camp at that period, when the Mogul Empire 
was nearly at the zenith of its prosperity and splendour. It 
shows how little it differed, save in wealth and power, from the 
Native Courts of more modern date. He dwells continually on 
the same exhibitions of display and meanness, childishness and in- 
trigue, cruelty and weakness, rigid formalities and gross ignorance, 
which constitute the record of more recent travellers, who have 
visited the Durbars of the descendants of Jehangir, or of the inde- 
pendent successors of his powerful Viceroys. 

Of the., Padshah’s Court and mode of life he gives the follow- 
ing account : — 

The King hath no man but eunuchs that comes within the lodg- 
ings or rctyring roomes of his house : his women watch within, and 
guard him with manly weapons ; they doe justice one upon another 
for offences, Hec comes every morning to a window called the Jaruco, 
looking into a plaine before liis gate ; and she^fes himselfe to the 
common people. At noouo he returns thither, and sits some houres 
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to see the fight of elephants and wilde beasts. Under him within 
the raile attend the men of ranke ; from whence he retyres to sleep 
among his women At afternoone he retumes to the Durbar before 
mentioned. At eight after supper he comes downe to the Guzelcan, 
a faire Court, wherein in the middest is a Throne erected of free 
stone, wherein he sits, but sometimes below in’ a chairc, to which 
are none admitted but of great quality, and few of these, without 
leave, where hee discourses of all matters with much affabilitie. 
There is no businesse done with him concerning the State, Govern- 
ment, disposition of war o|^peace, but at one of these two last places, 
wlicre it is publickely propounded and resolved and so registered ; 
which if it were worth the curiositie, might be scene for two 
shillings ; but the common base people knew as much as the Coun- 
eel, and the newes every day, is the Kings new resolutions, tossed 
and censured by every rascall. This course is unchangeable, except 
sickneese or drinke prevent it ; which must be knowne, for as all 
liis subjects are slaves, so is he in a kind of reciprocal! bondage ; 
for ho is tyed to observe these houres and customs so precisely, that 
if he were unscene one day and no sufficient reason rendered, the 
people would mutinie ; two days no reason can excuse, but that he 
must consent to open his doores and be scene by some to satisfie 
others. On Tuesday at the Jaruco he sits in judgment, never re- 
fusing the poorest man’s complaint, where he heares with patience 
both parts, and sometimes sees, with too much delight in blood, the 
execution done by his elephants, llli nieruere, sed quid tu ut adesses.^'* 

Of the celebrated ceremonies ‘of the Noroz or New Year, 
and of the Padshah’s Birth-day, Sir Thomas gives a gorgeous 
picture, although he sees and points out the hollowness that a close 
examination has alwfiys exhibited in these spectacles, hut which 
has often escaped the notice of less discriminating observers. 

The following is his account of the first feast of Noroz that he 
witnessed : — 

‘‘ The second March, the Norozo began in the evening. It is a 
custome of solemnizing the new yeare, yet the ceremonie begins tlic 
first new moone after it, which this yeare fell together ; it is 
kept in imitation of the Persians feast, and signifies in that lan- 
guage nine days, for that anciently it endured no longer, but now 
it is doubled. The manner is, there is erected a throne foure foote 
from the ground, in the Durbar Court, from the backe whereof to 
the place where the King comes out, a square of Bftic-sixejpaces long 
and fortie-three broad was rayled in and covered over with faire 
Semianes or Canopies of Cloth of Gold, Silko or Velvet, joyned 
together, and sustained with canes so covered : at the upper end. 
West, were set out the pictures of the King of England, the 
Queene, the Lady Elizabeth, the Countesses of Somerset and Salis- 
bury, and of a Citizens wife of London, below them another of Sir 
Thomas Smith, Governor of the East India Companie : under foot it 
is laid with good Persian carpets of great largeuesse j into which place 
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come ail the men of qualitie to attend the King, except some few 
that arc within a little rayle right before the throne, to receive his 
commands ; within this square there were set cut for shew many 
little houses, one of silver, and some other curosities of price. The 
Prince, Sultan Coronne, had at the left side a Pavilion, the supporters 
whereof wrare covered with silver, as were some of those neare the 
Kings throne. The forme thereof was square, the matter wood, 
inlayed with mother of pcarle, borne up with foure pillers, and 
covered with cloth of gold ; about the edge overhead like a valence, 
was a net fringe of good Pearle — ^upon which hung downe pome- 
gran ats, apples, pcares, and such fruits of gold, but hollow : within 
that the King sate on cushions very rich in Pcarles, and jewels ; 
round about the Court, before Throne the principale men had erected 
tents, which encompassed the Court, and lined them with velvet, 
damaske, and taflatas ordinarily, some few with cloths of gold, 
wherein they retired, and sat to shew all their wealth ; for anciently 
the Kings were used to go to every tent, and there take what plea- 
sed them, but now it is changed, the King sitting to receive what 
new yeares gifts are bought to him. Hee comes abroad at the usual 
houre of the Durbar, and retires with the same : then are offered 
to him by all sorts great gifts, though not equall to report yet 
incredible enough ; and at the end of this feast, the King in rocom- 
pence of presents received, advanceth some and addeth to their en- 
tertainment some horse at his pleasure.” 

The details of the second Birth-day festival, which Sir Thomas 
witnessed, and which took place at Mandu, form a litting pen- 
dant to the foregoing : — 

“ The first of September was the Kings birth day, and the so- 
lemntio of the weighing, to wdiich I went, and was carryed into a 
very large and beautifull garden, the square within all water, on the 
sides flowers and trees, in. the midst a' Pinacle, where was prepared 
the scales, being hung in large tressels, and a cross heame plated on 
with gold thiniie : the scales of massie gold, the borders set with 
small stones, rubies and turkeys, the chaines of gold large and massie, 
hut strengthened with silke corde. Here attended the nobilitie all 
sitting about it on carpets untiU the King came, who at last appeared 
clothed, or rather laden witli diamonds, rubies, pearles, and other 
precious vanities, so great, so glorious! His sword, target, and 
throne to rest on, correspondent ; his head, necke, breast, armes 
above the elbowes, at the wrists, his fingers every one, with at 
least two or three rings ; fettered with chaines, or dyalled dia- 
monds, rubies, as great as walnuts, some greater ; and pearles 
such as mine eyes were amazed at. Suddenly hee entered into 
the scales, sate like a woman on his legges, and there was put in 
against him, many bagges to fit his weight, which were changed 
sixe times, and they say was silver, and that I understood his 
weight to be nine thousand Kupias which are dmost one thousand 
pound sterling : after with gold and jewels, and precious stones, 
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but I saw none, it being in bagges might bee pibles j then against 
cloth of gold, silke^ stutfes, linnen, spices and all sort of goods ; but 
I must believe, they were in fardles ; lastly against meale, 
butter, come, which is said to be given to the Banians and 
all the rest of the stuff ; but I saw it carefully carryed in, 
and none distributed. Onely the silver • is reserved for the 
poore, and serves the ensuing yeare, the King using in the 
night to call for some before him and with his owne hands 
in great fainiliaritie and humilitie to distribute that money. The 
scale he sat in by one side, he gazed on me, and turned me his stones 
and wealth, and smiled, but spake nothing, for my Interjireter could 
not be admitted in. After he was weighed he ascended his Throne, 
and had basons of nuts, almonds, fruits, spices, of all sorts, made in 
thinne silver, which he cast about, and his great men scrambled pros- 
trate upon their bellies : which seeing I did not, he reached one bason 
almost full, and powered into my cloke ; his noblemen were so bold as 
to put in their hands, so thicke that the}" had left me none, if I had 
not put a remayiier up. 1 heard he threw gold till I came in, but 
found it silver so thinne that all I had at first, being thousands of se- 
verale pieces, had not weighed sixtie Eupias. I saved about twentie 
Eupias weight, yet a good dishful, which 1 keepe to shew the osten- 
tation ; for by my proportion ho could- not that day cast away above 
one hundred pound sterling. At night he drinketh with ’ all his no- 
bilitie in rich plate ; 1 was invited to that, but told I must not re- 
fuse to drinke, and their waters are fire. I was sicke and in a little 
fiuxe of blood, and durst not stay to venture my health.” 

In the published portions of the Ambassador's journal we do 
not find any account of the personal appearance of Jehangir;. 
but Coryate describes him at the time of his visit as a man of 
three and fiftie years of age, of complexion middle between 
white and black, or in a more expressive epitheton, olive ; of a 
seemly composition of body,” and of medium stature but cor- 
pulent. Sir Thomas however gives a remarkable sketch of his 
religious condition ; after alluding to the lax opinions of Akbar 
on this subject, who at one time contemplated establishing a new 
religion with himself as its head, he observes that Jehangir 

being the issue of this new fancie and never circumcised, bred 
up without any religion at all, continues so to this houre and is 
an Atheist.” He describes him as very liberal not only in his 
own opinions but towards those of others, and with an equal 
dislike to proselytism and apostacy. He is content* with all 
religion, only he loves none that changeth.” He is represented 
as observing all the festivals of the Hindoos, and invariably 
paying marked respect to the Christian doctrines, granting 
perfect freedom of worship ; ample privileges to the ministers and 
followers of that faith, both Protestant and Catholic, and fre- 
quently encouraging disputations between the professors of dif- 
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lorcni creeps often casting out doubtfull words of his conver- 
sion, but to wick^ purpose.” He further mentions that Jeliangir 
i3cnt two of his own nephews to a school kept Agra for some 
years by Francisco Corsie, a Portuguese priest, where they were 
not only taught the Portuguese language, but instructed in the 
Christian religion, and finally were solemnly baptised in the 
church of Agra with great pomp, being canyed first up and down 
all the Citie on elephants in triumph, and this by the King’s 
expresse order, who often would examine them in their progression 
and seemed much contented in them.” Sir Thomas adds, how- 
ever, that many considered this a measure of policy intended to 
render the young Princes — who might at any time become rivals 
and aspirants for the throne — odious and incapacitated for Govern- 
ment in the eyes of a Mahommedan population. 

Of Ilis Majesty’s predilection for the forbidden juice of the 
grape the Ambassador gives numerous instances : in fact his 
journal contains a prolonged record of Royal dissipation and 
inebriety, often attended with serious consequences. The nature 
and qualities of the various European wines and liquors was a 
favourite topic with the Padshah, who was very minute and par- 
ticular in his enquiries as to the process of manufacture, the 
sources and quantity of supply, the facilities and cost of impor- 
tation. His sons all appear to have inherited the Royal taste in 
this resj^KJct. Sir Thomas, in alluding to the description of 
presents most suitable to send to the Durbar, especially recom- 
mends a large supply of Alicant and several cases of rod wine : 
lie mentions how very acceptable the small stock he had. brought 
with him had proved both to the Padshah and his son, on which 
subject he observes never were men so enamoured of drink as 
these two,” and he goes on to say that such a present tliey would 
more highly esteeme then all the je wells of Chepeside.” But 
however freely the Padshah himself may have thought fit or 
agreeable to indulge in the use of wine, his subjects, even the 
highest, were prohibited from following his example except with 
special sanction or by invitation ; neither did he approve of any 
allusion to the regal penchant at other than social hours and 
meetings. A dereliction from this courtly etiquette was severely 
visited on those concerned, an instance of which, on the occasion 
of a party given in honor of Mahomed Rosa Beg, who had 
recently arrived as Ambassador from Shah Abbas, the monarch of 
Persia, is thus narrated by Sir Thomas : — 

The King returned at evening, having been over-night farre gone 
in wine ; some by chance or malice spoke of llie merry night past, 
tiiul that many of the Nobilitie dranke wine, which none may doe but 
by louve. The King forgetting his order demanded who gave it ; it 
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was .answered, the Buxic (for no man dares say it was the King when 
he would onely doubt it.) The custom© is, that when the King 
drinkes (which is^lone) sometimes hee will command that the ho- 
bilitie shall drinke after, which if they doe not it is an offence too, 
and so that every man who takes the cup of the wine of the officers, 
his name is written, and he makes Teselim though perhaps the King’s 
eyes arc mystie. The King not rememhring his own command called 
the Buxic ; and demanded if he gave the order. He reply ed No, 
(falsely ; for he received it and by name called such as did drinke 
with tlie Embassadour) wherat the King called for the list and the 
persons, and fined some one, some two, some three thousand rupias, 
some lesse, and some that were neerer his person, he caused to be 
whipped before him, receiving one hundred and thirtie stripes with a 
most terrible instrument, having at each end of foure cords, irons 
like spur rowels, so that every stroke made foure wounds. When tliey 
lay for dead on the ground he commanded the standers by to loot 
them, and after the Porters to breake their staves upon tlicrn. Thus 
most cruelly mangled and bruised, they were carried out, of which 
one dyed in the place. Some would liavc excused it on the Embas- 
sadour, but the King replyed hee onely had give him a cup or two. 
Though druiikcnnesse be a common and a glorious vice and an ex- 
ercise of the Kings, yet it is so strictly forbidden, that no man can 
enter into the Guselchan where the King sits, but the porters smell 
Ins breath ; and if hee have but tasted wine is not suffered to come 
in ; and if the reason be knowne of his absence, he shall with difle- 
cultic escape the whip ; for if the King once take offence, the father 
will not speake for the sonne. So the King made the companie pay 
the Persian Embassadour’is reward.” 

Sir Thomas gives a detailed account of the reception of this 
Persian Ambassador, and draws a satisfactory and agreeable com- 
parison between the conduct. and reception of the latter and him- 
self. The Persian was profuse in his prostrations, his Tesellms 
and Sizedahs, whilst Sir Thomas, prudently as well as honor- 
ably, refused to comply with any demands for abject forms 
of respect, or in fact to do more than would be re(j[uircd from 
him at his own Court in the presence of his own sovereign. 
The good policy of this line of conduct was evinced in the 
respect generally paid to him, the high position accorded 
him in the Durbar, and the ultimate success of his mission ; 
whilst the Persian Envoy was placed from the commencement 
in a lower position, and although he brought a liberal and 
handsome supply of presents, was, after bis introduction, treated 
with neglect and contempt, and finally returned to Persia, tho- 
roughly disgusted with his reception and the complete failure of 
his mission. 

But to conclude the summary of the Padshah’s character, as 
exhibited in the glimpses with which Sir Thomas favors us, we 
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must not omit to notice the indications of cruelty, or at least of 
all absence of feeling, which is apparent on many occasions ; for 
instance, in alluding to a little anecdote erf' Court scandal 
we find : — 

“ This day a Gentle-woman of Normall’s was taken in the King’s 
house in some action with an eunuch : another Capon tliat loved her, 
killed him ; the poore woman was set up to the arinepits in the earth, 
hard rammed, her feet tied to a stake, to abide three days and two 
nights without any sustenance, her head and armes exposed to the 
Bunne’s violence ; if shee dyed not in that time, shee should be par- 
doned : the eunuch was condemned to the elephants. This damsell 
yielded in pearles, jewels, and ready money, sixteene hundred thousand 
Ilupics.” 

Again when on the line of march he observes : — 

“ I romooved foure course to Itaimor, where the King had left the 
bodies of an hundred naked men slaine in the fields for robbery.” 

And on another occasion he says : — 

I overtooke in the way a camell laden with three hundred men’s 
heads sent from Candahar, by the Governor in present to the King, 
that were out in rebellion.” 

In the earlier part of his visit he recounts the following in- 
stance ; — 

A hundred thieves were brought chained before the Mogul with 
their accusation : without further ceremony, as in all such cases is the 
custom, he ordered them to be carried away, the chiefe of them to be 
tome in pieces by dogges, the rest put to death. This was all the 
process and form. The prisoners were divided into several quarters 
of the town, and executed in the streets, as in one by my house ; 
where twelve dogges tore tlie chiefe of them in pieces, and thirteen of 
his feJlowes having their hands tied down to their feet, had their necks 
cut with a sword, but not quite off, being so left naked, bloody and 
stinking, to the view of all men and the annoyance of the neighbour- 
hood.” 

Such was the character of the monarch and his courtiers as 
described by the Ambassador, whose views are fully borne out 
and repeated by Cory ate and Terry, both of whom were at the 
Durbar at*the same time. 

Krom December 1055, to November following. Sir Thomas 
Roe remained with the Court at Ajmir conducting his difficult 
negociation. During that period he appears to have made 
several friends, especially JenmUii-din Hussein, formerly Subah- 
dar ot Behar, and subsequently appointed Viceroy in Scinde. 
W ilh this venerable nobleman, whom he describes as of more 
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understanding and courtesie than all his countrymen, and to be 
esteemed hospitable, and a receiver of strangers, not scantly 
ambitious, he Iftd many friendly and social meetings and con- 
versations, obtaining much information regarding the condition 
of the empire and the objects of the different parties in the state, 
and also some valuable hints and counsel as to his ovtn proceed- 
ings. From the Shah himself he received marked and continued 
attention, being constantly invited to the Royal drinking bouts, 
and always kindly noticed and placed in a high and honorable 
position whenever he attended the Durbar : moreover he was 
frequently presented with the whole or portion of a deer or wild 
hog, the result of the Royal chase. From Prince Khurram he 
met with general coldness, and occasional incivility and active 
annoyance ; especially on one occasion, when an English boy 
named Jones, a domestic of the Ambassador, having committed 
some fault and fearing punishment, left the embassy and took 
refuge with an Italian living at Ajmir. When the Prince heard 
of this — being at the time very irate with Sir Thomas for com- 
plaining against his protege, Zulfikar Khan, Governor of Surat, 
— he took the boy under his protection and into his service, giving 
him a present of a hundred and fifty rupees and the monthly pay 
of two horsemen, and instructed him to set his master at defiance 
when he claimed him. But the poor lad shortly repenting of 
his conduct, confessed his fault an4 intreated pardon in the pre- 
sence of the Padshah, who ordered him to be restored to his 
master without further injury or molestation, upon which the 
Prince, being exceedingly enraged, had the meanness to claim 
the refund of Ihe present he had made the lad. 

On the 20 til of August, Ajmir was visited by one of those 
tremendous storms of rain, to which, on the Western coast, the 
Europeans had given the name of the Ele])kant ; of this he gives 
tlie following description : — 

“ The twentieth day and the night past, fell a storme of raine called 
the Olipliant ; usual at going out of the raines, but for the greate- 
nesse very extraordinary ; whereby there ran such streames into the 
Tanke whose head is made of stone, in shew extremely strong, but 
the water was so growne that it hreake over in one place, and there 
came an alarme and sudden fcare, that it would give way and drowne 
all that part of the Towne where I dwelt, in so much that*the Prince 
and all his women forsookc their- house, my next neighbour carry ed 
away his goods and his wife on his elephants and camels to fiye to- 
the hill side. All men had their horses ready at their doores, to save 
their lives, so that we were much frighted and sat up till midnight, 
for that we had no help hut to flye ourselves and loose all our goods, 
for it was reported that it would run higher than the top of my 
house by three foot, and carry all away, being poore muddy buildings. 
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Fouretcene ycares past, a terrible experience having showed the vio- 
lence ; the foot of the Tankc being level! with our dwelling and the 
water extreame greate and deepe, so that the top^'^as much higher 
than my house, which stood in the bottome in the course of the 
waters, every ordinary raino mating such a current at my doore, that 
it runne not swifter in the arches of London bridge, and is for some 
houres imj^assible by horse or man. But G-od otherwise disposed it 
in his mercy : the King caused a sluice to be cut in the night to ease 
-the water another way ; yet the very raine had washed downe a great 
j)art of the walls of my house, and so weakened it by divers broaches, 
in that I feared the fall more than the Hood, and was so moyled with 
dirt and water that 1 could scarce be dry or safe : for that I must be 
enforced to be at new charge, in reparation. Thus were we every 
way afllicted, fires, smokes, floods, stormes, heats, dust, llyes, and no 
temperate or quiet season.” 

During the residence of the Court at Ajmir the intrigues 
and influence of Prince Khurram aided by Asof Khan, Nur Jeliaii 
and their father Etimad Dowlah, obtained from the Padshah an 
order for the transfer of Sultan Parviz to the charge of Bengal, 
and the aj)pointment of Sultan Khurram to the Government of the 
Dockhan. But previous to the departure of the latter for his new 
command, he was invested by liis father with the title of Shah 
Jelian, by which he was thenceforth designated, and which was 
understood as equivalent to his nomination as successor to the 
throne. Further to insure his authority, and guard him against 
supposed attacks from his elder brother Kliusru, the latter uii- 
fortunate prince was handed over to Shah Jehan^s custody, 
the natural result of which was the subsequent opportune death 
of tho unfortunate victim. The opposition that Iloe experi- 
enced from Shah Jehan has evidently tinged his views regarding 
the character of that prince, and he insinuates one circumstaiiee 
connected with his feelings and conduct, which we do not 
remember to have noticed in any other cotemporary writer, and 
which is not borne out by the subsequent conduct of the parties, 
viz., that Shah Jehan was himself in love with his step-mother 
Nur Jehan. 

The following is the passage referred to ; — 

‘‘ The Prince sate in the same magnificence, order and greatneese 
that I mentioned of the king. His throne being plated over with 
/silver, inlaid with flowers of gold, and the canopie over it square, 
borne on Ibure pillars covered with silver ; his armes, sword, buckler, 
howe, arrow^es, and lauiice on a table before him. The watch was 
set, for it was evening when he came abroad. I observed now he 
was absolute aud curious in his fashion and actions : he received two 
letters, read them standing, before he ascended his throne. I never 
saw so settled a countenance, nor any man keepe so constant a gra- 
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vitie, never smiling, nor in foce^ehewing any respect or diffei*ence of 
men ; but mingled with extreame pride and contempt of all ; yet I 
found some inward trouble now and then assaile him, and a kind of 
brokenesse and distraction in his thoughts, anprovidedly and amazed- 
ly answering suitors, or not hearing. If I can judge any thing, he 
has left his heart among his Father’s women, with whom bee hath 
liberty of conversation. Normahall in the English coach the day 
before visited him, and took leave, she gave him a cloack all imbroy- 
dered with pearles, diamonds and rubies, and carried away, if I erre 
not, his attention to all other businesse,” 

Shah Jehan took his departure for the Deckan, on the 1st 
November IGldj and on the following day Jehangir moved into 
camp also, with the intention of marching towards Agra. 

Of the ceremonies attending his departure, and the state and 
magnificence exhibited on the occasion. Sir Thomas gives the 
following gorgeous description : — 

“ The second, the King removed to his tents with his women and 
all the Court, about three mile. I went to attend him, comming to 
the Pallace. I found him at the Jarraco window, and went up on 
the scaffold under him ; which place not having scene before, I was 
glad of the occasion. On two tressels stood two eunuches with long 
poles headed with feathers, fanning him ; hee gave many favours and 
received many presents ; what hee bestowed hee let downe by a silke, 
rould on a turning instrument ; what was given him, a venerable fatte 
deformed oldo matrone, hung with gymbals like an image, pluckt up 
at a hole with such another clue ; at one side in a window were his 
two principall wives, whose curiositc made them breake little holes in 
a grate of reed that hung before it, to gaze on me. I saw first their 
fingers, and after, lying their faces close now one eye now another, 
sometime I could disceme the full proportion ; they were indifferently 
white, ulacke haire smoothed up, but if I had had no other light, their 
diamonds and pearles had sufficed to shew them ; when I looked up, 
they retyred and were so meriy, that I supposed they laughed at me. 
Suddenly the King rose and wee retyred to the Durbar and sate 
on the carpets attending his comming out : not long after he came and 
sate about half an houre untill his ladies at their doore were ascended 
their olephantes, which were about fifty, all most richly furnished, 
principally three with turrets of gold, grates of gold wyre, every way to 
looke out, and canopies over of death of silver. Then the King des- 
scended tlie staires with such an acclamation of Health to the King as 
would have out-cryed cannons. At the staires foote, where I met 
hi^l, and shuffled to be next, one brought a mighty carpe, another a 
dish of white stuffe like starch, into which he put his finger and 
touched the fish, and so rubbed it on bis fore-head; a ceremony 
used presaging good fortune. Then another came and buckled his 
sword and buckler, set all over with great diamonds and rubies, the 
belts of gold suitable : another bung on his quiver with thirty 
arrowes, and his bow in a case (the same that was presented by 
June, 1857. i i 
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the Persian Ambassadour,) on his head be wore a rich tnrbant, 
with a plume of herne tops, not many, but long : ■ on one side 
hung a ruble unset, as bigge as a walnut ; on» the other side a 
diamond as great; in the middle an emerald like a heart, much 
bigger. His shash was wreathed about with a chaine of great 
pearles, rubies and diamonds drild. About his necke he carried a 
chaine of most excellent pearle thrice double, so great as I never saw ; 
at his elbowes armelets set with diamonds ; and on his wrists three 
rowes of diamonds of several sorts : his hands bare but almost on 
every finger a ring ; his gloves were English, stucke under his girdle ; 
his coat of cloath of gold, without sleeves, upon a fine semain as 
thinne as lawne ; on his feet a paire of embroydered buskins with 
pearle, the toes sharpe and turning up. Thus armdd and accommo- 
dated he went to the coach, which attended him with his new Eng- 
lish servant, who was cloathed as rich as any player, and more gaudy 
and had trained foure horses, which were trapped and harnished in 
gold velvets. This was the first he ever sate in, and was made by 
that sent from England, so like, that I knew it not but hy the cover, 
which was a gold Persian velvet. He got into the end, on each side 
went two eunuches, that carried small maces of gold, set all over 
with rubies, with a long bunch of white-horsc-taile to drive away 
flyes : before him went drummes, ill trumpets and loud musicke, and 
many canopies, quittusols, and other strange ensignes of Majesty of 
cloth of gold set in many places with great rubies : nine spare horses, 
the furniture some garnished with rubies, some with pearles and 
emeralds, some onely with studs enamelled. 

“ The Persian Ambassador presented him a horse ; next behind him 
came three palankees, the carriages and feet of one plated with gold, set 
at the ends with pearles, and a fringe of great pearles hanging in ropes 
a foote deepe ; a border aboute, set with rubies and emeralds. A foot- 
man caryed a foot-stoole of gold, set with stones ; the other two 
were covered and lined with cloath of gold. Next followed the 
English coach, new covered and trimmed rich, which he had given 
the Queene Normahcll, who rode in it : alter them a third of this 
countery fashion, which me thought was out of countenance ; in it 
sate his younger sonnes : after followed about twenty elephants royall, 
spare, for his own ascendings, so rich, that in stones and furniture 
they braved the Sunne. Every elephant had divers flaggs of cloth 
of silver, gilt satin and taffata. His noblemen bee sulfercd to walke 
a foote, which 1 did to the gate, and left him. His wives on their 
elepliants were carryed like parakitoes half a mile behind him. 

“ I tooke horse to avoyd presse and other inconvenience, and 
crossed out of the Leskar before him, and attended until he came 
neare his tents. He passed all the way hetweene a guard of elephants, 
having every one a turret on his backe ; on the foure corners foure 
banners of yellow taffaty ; right before a sling mounted, that carried 
a bullet as big as a great tennis ball, the gunner behind it ; in num- 
ber about three hundred ; other elephants of honor that went before 
and after about six hundred, all which were covered with velvet or 
cloath of gold and had two or three gilded banners carried : in the way 
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runne divers foot-men with skinnes of water that made a continuall 
showre before him : no horse nor man might be suflfered to approach 
the coach by two j^urlongs, except those that walked a foot by, so 
that 1 posted to his tents to attend his alighting.’* 

Of the royal camp itself he, like all other travellers of the 
period, writes in great admiration: — 

“ They were walled in halfe a mile in compasse, in forme of a fort, 
with divers coynes and bulwarkes, with high Cannats of a course 
stuffe made like arras, red on the out-side, within which, figures in 
panes, with a handsome gate house. Every post that bare up these, 
was headed with top of brasse. In the midst of this Court was a 
throne of mother of pearle, borne on two pillars raised on earth, co- 
vered over with an high tent, the pole headed with a knob of gold ; 
under it canopies of cloath of gold, under-foot carpets. Within this 
whole raile was about thirty divisions with tents. All the noble-men 
retired to theirs, which were in excellent formes, some all white, some 
greene, some mingled, all incompassed as orderly as any house, one of 
the greatest rarities and magnificences I ever saw. The whole vale 
showed like a beautiful Citie for that the ragges nor baggage were 
not mingled.” 

And again on a subsequent date he writes : — 

“ I viewed the Leskar, which is one of the wonders of my little 
experience, that I had scene it finished and set up in foure houres, 
except some of great men that have a double provision, the circuit 
being little lesse than twenty English miles, the length some waies 
three course, comprehending the skirts, and the middle, wherein the 
streets are orderly and tents joined. Here are all sorts of shops, 
distinguished so by rule, that every man knowes readily where to seeke 
his wants, every man of qualitie, and every trade being limited how 
farre from the king’s tents he shall pitch, what ground he shall use, 
and on what side without alteration, which as it lies together, may 
equale almost any towne in Europe for greatnesse, onely a musket 
shot every way no man approacheth the Atassy-kanah royall, which 
is now kept so strict, that none are admitted but by name ; and the 
time of the Durbar in the evening is omitted and spent in hunting or 
hawking on tanks by boat, in which the King takes wonderful delight 
and his barges are remooved on carts with him, and he sits not but on 
the side of one, which are many times a mile or two over. At the 
Jarrucoin the morning he is scene, but businesse or speech prohibited, 
all is concluded at night at the Guzelchan, when often the time is 
prevented by a drowsinesse, which possesseth the King from the 
fumes of Bacchus.** 

The demands of the Imperial establishment for carriage were so 
heavy, that although furnished with an order for what he re- 
quired, the English Ambassador experienced the greatest difficulty 
in getting away from Ajmir, and the Persian Ambassador was in 
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even a worse pUg\it, although he had fought, chid, brauld, com- 
plained and could get no remedy/^ For some days they were left 
to comfort each other, until at last the population having found a 
similar difficulty or manifested a dislike to moving, "the King gave 
order to fire all the Leskar at Ajmir to compell the people to 
follow, when Sir Thomas succeeded in purchasing some carriage 
and joined the Padshah by the end of the month, the Camp hav- 
ing only moved a short distance. Ilis camp equipage and mar- 
ching establishment appears to have been on a very reduced and 
inadequate scale, for he says, " I was unfitted with carriage and 
ashamed of my provision, but fivip years allowance would not 
have furnished me with one indifferent suite sortable to others.’^ 

On the 6th December, they encamped near the walled town 
of Godah, which Sir Thomas describes as one of the best built 
he saw in India, " full of Temples and Altars of Pagods and 
gentilitial Idolatry, many fountains, wells, tankes and summer- 
houses of carved stone curiously arched/^ of which nothing 
now remains. On the 23rd January, 1617, they reached the 
famous fort of Rintinbour, where information was received that 
Malik Amber, the head and soul of the confederacy of the 
Deckani princes, exhibited but little sign of alarm at the 
advance of Prince Shah Jehan, and that the Khan-i-Khanan had 
manifested a spirit of insubordination, not approving of the change 
from the weak cypher Parviz to the active and ambitious Shah 
Jehan. This intelligence induced Jehangir to change his plans, 
more especially as an epidemic, which Roe calls the plague, but 
which probably was cholera, was then ravaging Agra ; so he 
turned his course southward, and marched slowly viA, Ugin to 
Mandu, in order to be ready to act in support of his son if 
necessary. 

The Camp reached Mandu on the 3rd of March, where after 
some difficulty Sir Thomas found comfortable quarters in an old 
tomb, having as he says " found a faire court well walled, and in 
that a good church or great tombe ; it was taken up by one of 
the King^s servants, but I got possession and kept it, being the 
best within all the wall, but two miles from the King’s house, yet 
so sufficient that a little charge would make it defensible against 
rains, and save one thousand Rupias, and for aire very pleasant 
upon the edge of the hill.” 

Some years ago — ^if not still visible — the name of Sir 
Thomas Roe was to be seen on the walls at an old tomb 
amongst the ruins of Mandu, which however was generally 
supposed to have been traced there at a much more recent date. 
If really his autograph, it would tend to prove the antiquity of 
the English mania for scribbling names. 

The greatest inconvenience he experienced was &om the scarcity 
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of water. He was however permitted to draw four loads daily 
from a well held in possession by one of the Omrahs of the 
Court. Mandu appears to have b'een even then in a ruinous 
condition^ and he speaks of lions as being numerous in the neigh- 
bourhood, and even coming into the camp. One in particular 
invaded his residence and carried off his sheep and dogs, and he 
had to apply for special permission to destroy it, as the slaughter 
of lions was a royal prerogative. 

On the whole he does not speak agreeably of his residence 
here, for he observes there was not a misery nor punishment 
which either the want of Government or the natural disposition 
of the clime gave us not.^^ 

About the period of their reaching Mandu a convoy arrived 
from Surat, containing presents for the Padshah and other mem- 
bers of the Court, together with various articles which Sir 
Thomas required for himself and suite, and also to use as presents 
or douceurs, as he might find expedient in the prosecution of his 
plans. 

These presents had unfortunately been delayed some months 
at Surat, and were finally sent forward on his urgent requisition, 
placed undeijfce charge of the Reverend Mr, Terry, who having 
recently arrived from England, was appointed to join the embassy 
as Chaplain in the place of the Reverend Mr. Hill, who had 
come oiy^with Sir Thomas, but died at Ajmir in September 
1616 . %r. Terry and his convoy fell into the hands of Shah Je- 
haii at Burhanpur, who helped himself to a portion of the 
merchandize that accompanied, but was compelled to pass on the 
royal presents intact, Sir Thomas having made a serious com- 
plaint to the Padshah when he heard of their detention. 

On their arrival at length in camp, instead of being forwarded 
to the British Embassy for distribution and presentation in 
the name of King James or the East India Company, they were 
seized by Jehangir, conveyed to -his quarters, and the cases open- 
ed and inspected by the monarch himself with childish curiosity 
and barbarian cupidity. Sir Thomas on hearing of this dis- 
graceful proceeding was excessively indignant, and standing 
boldly on his privileges and position, protested strenuously against 
the insult thus ottered to his sovereign and himself, upon 
which he was summoned to Jehangir^ s presence, who endeavour- 
ed to excuse himself and coax the ambassador into good humour. 
But the whole scene of royal rapacity and folly, as narrated by 
Sir Thomas, is so curious, and affords so good an illustration of 
the habits and morality of the Court, that notwithstanding its 
length we cannot resist laying it before our readers : — 

‘ “ When I came, with base flattery worse than the thefc, or at least 

to give me some satisfaction, because trouble was in my face, for 
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otherwise it is no injury heere to bee so used ; he beganne to tell me 
he had taken divers things that pleased him extreamely well, naming 
two Cushions embroydered, a folding Glasse ancb the Dogges, and 
desired mee not to be discontent, for whatsoever I would not give 
him, I should receive backe ; I answered, there were few things 
that I intended not to present him ; but that I took it a great dis- 
courtesie to my Sovereigne, which I could not answer, to have that 
was freely given stayed, and not delivered by my hands to whom 
they were directed ; and that some of them were intended for the 
Prince and Normahall, some to lye by me, on occasions, to prepare 
his Majesties favour to protect us from injuries that of strangers were 
daily offered, and some for my friends or private use, and some that 
were the Merchants which I had not to do with all : he answered, 
that I should not be sad nor grieved that bee had his choyce, for 
that hee had not patience to forbeare seeing them ; hee did mee no 
wrong in it, for hee thought I wished him first served, and to my Lord 
the King of England hee would make satisfaction and my excuse : 
the Prince, Normahall and hee were all one, and for any to bring 
with me to procure his favour, it was a ceremony and imnecessary, 
for he would at all time heare me ; that I should be welcome emptie 
handed, for that was not my fault, and I should receive right 
from him j and to go to his sonne, he would returne me somewhat 
for him ; and for the merchants goods, pay to their*ntent ; con- 
cluding I should not be angry for this freedome ; he entended well : 
I made no reply. Then he pressed me whethere I was pleased or 
no. I answered his Majesties content pleased me ; so seeu^ master 
Terry, whom I brought in with me, he called to him, Kdre you 
are very welcome, and this house is yours, esteeme it so, whensoever 
your desire to come to me, it shall be free for you, and whatsoever 
you will require of me, 1 will grant you. 

“ Then he converted himselfe. with this cunning unto me, naming 
all particulars in order. The Dogges, Cushions, Barber’s case you 
will not desire to have backe, for that I am delighted in them ; I 
answered no. Then said he there were two Glasse chestes, for they 
were very meane and ordinary, for whom came they p I replyed, 

I entended one for his Majestic the other to Normahall. Why 
then, said hee, you will not aske that I have, being contented with 
one ? I was forced to yield. Next he demanded whose the Hats 
were, for that his women liked them. I answered three were sent 
to his Majesty, the fourth was mine to weare. Then said he you 
will not take them from me, for I like them, and yours I will re- 
turne if y^u need it, and will not bestow that on me, which I 
could not refuse. Then next he demanded whose the Pictures were. 

1 answered sent to me to use on occasions, and dispose as my busi- 
nesse required : so hee called for them and caused them to be 
opened, examined me of the women, and othere , little questions 
requiring my judgments of them. Of the third Picture of Venus 
and a Satyre, he commanded my interpreter not to tell me what he 
said, but asked his Lords what they conceived should be the in- 
terpretation or morale of that ; he showed the Satyre’s homes, his 
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skinne which was swart, and pointed to many particulars ; every 
hian replyed according to his fancie ; but in the end- hee concluded 
they were all deceived ; and seeing they could judge no better, he 
would keepe his conceit to himself reiterating his command to con- 
ceale this passage from me, but bade him aske me what it meant. 
I answered, an invention of the painter to shew his arte, which was 
poeticall, the interpretation was new to me, that had not seen it. 
Then he called Mr. Terry to give his judgment, who replying, he 
knew not, the king demanded why hee brought up to him an inven- 
tion wherein he was ignorant ; at which I interposed that he was 
a preacher and meddled not with such matters nor had charge of 
them, only coming in their company, hee was more noted and so 
named as their conductor, 

“ This I repeate for instruction to warne the Company and him 
that shall succed me to be very wary what they send may be subject 
to no ill interpretation, for in that point this King and people are 
very pregnant and scrupulous, full of jealousie and trickes ; for that 
notwithstanding the King conceited himselfe, yet by the passages 
I will deliver my opinion of this conceit, which (knowing I had 
never seen the picture, and my ignorance was guiltless) hee would 
not press hard upon me. But, I suppose, he understood the moral 
to be a scorne of Asiatiques whom the naked Satyres represented, 
and was of the same complexion and not unlike, » who being lield by 
Venus a white woman by the nose, it seemed that shoe led him 
captive. Yet he revealed no discontent, but rould them up, and 
told me he would accept him, also as a present. For the saddle 
and some other small toyes, he would fit me with a gift to his 
Bonne, to whom he would write according to promise, so effectually 
that I should need no sollicitor in my businesses, with as many 
complements, excuses, professions and protestations as could come 
from any very noble, or very base minder in either extreme. Yet 
he left not, but enquired what meant the figures of the beasts, and 
whether they were sent me to give him. I had understood they 
were very ridiculous and ill shaped ordinary creatures, the varnish 
off, and no beauty other then a lumpe of wood. I was really asham- 
ed, and answered, it was not my fault, those that seized them must 
beare the affront, but that they were not intended for him but sent 
to shew the formes of certaine beasts with us. He replyed quickly, 
did you thinke in England that a horse and a bull was strange to 
me ; I replyed, I thought not of so meane a matter. The sender 
was an ordinary man in good will to mee for toyes, and what he 
thought I knew not ; well said the king, J keepe them, and onely 
desire you to helpe me to a horse of the greatest size. It is all I 
will expect, and a male and female of mastiffes, and the tall Irish 
Grey-hounds, and such other dogges as hunt in your lands, and 
if you will promise me this, I will give you the word of a King, 
I will fiilly recompence you, and grant you all your desires. 

“ I answered, I would promise to provide them, but could not war- 
rant their lives, and if they died by the way, onely for my discharge, 
their skinnes and bones should be preserved. Hee gave extraordinary 
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bowos, lajed his hand on his heart, and such kind of gestures as all 
men will witnesse, he never used to any man, nor such familiarity, nor 
freedome, nor profession of love. This was all my:; recompence, that 
he often desired my content to be merry, that the wrong he had done 
me, he would royally requite and send me home to my countrey 
with grace and reward like a gentleman. But seeing nothing re- 
turned of what was seized, but words, I desired his Majesty to de- 
liver backe the velvets and silkes, being merchants goods, that they 
were sent up among mine by his Majesties command, for that by 
that pretence they escaped the ravine of the Princes officers. So 
hee gave order to call Master Biddolph to agree with him, and to 
pay for them to content. Then I delivered a letter I had ready 
written, contayning my desire for privileges and justice, otherwise 
I should return as a Fayzneante and disgraced to my sovereigne, 
and desired some justice for Sulpheckarkans debt lately dead ; he 
reply ed he would take such order with his sonne for Surat, as I 
should have no cause to complaine, and that he should cleere it, for 
which he gave instant order. 

“ For other places, hee would give me his commands, and every way 
shew how much he loved me ; and to the end I might return to my 
Master with honour, hee would send me a rich and worthy present 
with his letter of my behaviours, filled with many prayses, and com- 
manded me to name what I thought would be most acceptable. 
I answered I durst not crave, it was not our custome nor stood 
with my Masters honour, but whatsoever he sent, I doubted not 
would be acceptable from so potent a King, and so much loved of 
my Lord. He replyed, that I thought he asked in jest, to please 
mee, and that lie saw I was yet discontent, but hee conjured me 
to beleeve hee was my friend, and would at conclusion prove so, 
and vowed by his head hee spake heartily concerning presents, but 
I must not refuse for his instruction to name somewhat. This earnest- 
ness enforced me to say, if his Majesty pleased I thought large Persian 
carpets would be fittest ; for gifts of cost and value, my Master 
expected not. 

He answered, he would provide of all sorts and sizes, and adde to 
them what he thought was fit, that your King may know I respect 
him. Next having venison of divers sorts before him, he gave me 
halfe a stagge, with these words, hee killed it himselfe, and the other 
halfe I should see bestowed on his wives, which was presently cut 
out in small pieces of foure pounds and sent in by his third sonne, 
and two women that were called out to divers such inummockes, as 
if it had been a dole to the poore, and carryed by the Prince bare 
in his hands. Now I had as much satisfaction, and so abundant 
grace as might have fiattered mee into content, but the injury was 
above words, though I were glad of these and of colour to dissem- 
ble, for hee sent as a conclusion to know if I were pleased, and did 
not depart discontent. I answered liis Majesties favour was sufficient 
to make mee any amends. 

“ Then, said he, I have only one question to aske you ; which is, 
1 wonder much, now I have seen your presents two yeares, what was 
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the reason why your King sent a merchant, a meane man^ before 
you with five times as many, and more curious toyes that contented 
all, and afber to se^d you his Ambassadour with a commission and 
his letter mentioning presents, and yet that you brought was little, 
meane, and inferiour to the other. I acknowledge you an Ambassa* 
dour, 1 have found you a gentleman in your usage, and I am 
annoyed why you were so slightly set out. 

“ I would have replyed, but he cut me off, I know it is not the 
King’s fault nor yours, but I will let you see I esteeme you better 
than they that employed yon. At your return, I will send you 
home with honour, . with reward, and according to your qualitie ; 
and not respecting what you brought me, will like a King present 
your Lord and Master ; onely this I will require from you, and not 
expect it from the merchants, to take with you for a patteme of 
a quiver and case for my bow, a coat to weasre, cushion to sleepe 
on, of my fashion, which was at hia head, and a paire of boots which 
you shall cause to bee embroydered in England, of the richest 
manner, and I will expect and receive them from you, for I 
know in your country they can work better then any I have 
seene ; and if you send them mee, I am a King, you shall not 
lose by it ; which I most thankfully undertooke [and he commanded 
Asaph Chan to send me the patternes.] Then he demanded if I 
had any grape wine, I could not denie it ; he desired a taste next 
night, and if he liked it he would be bold, if not, he desired me to 
make merric with it. So spending this night onely on me, he rose.’* 

Such were the anno 3 rances and troubles the English Ambassa- 
dor had to encounter, and well might he write to the Company 

I must* plead against myself that au Ambassador lives nob 
in fit honour here. I would sooner die than be content with 
the slavery the Persian is content with. A meaner agent 
would, amongst these proud Moors, better effect your business. 
My qualitie often for ceremonies either begets you enemies 
or suffers unworthilie. The King has often demanded an 
Ambassadour from Spain, but could never obtain one, for two 
causes, first because they would not' give presents unworthy 
their Kings greatness ; next they knew his reception should 
not answer his qualitie. I have moderated according to my 
discretion,, but with a swollen heart. Half my charge shall 
corrupt all to he your slaves 

But in following the career of Sir Thomas Roe we have 
as yet purposely avoided allusion to the otlier obj.ect of this 
notice, in order not to break the narrative of the Ambassador’s 
proceedings. 

Thomas Coryate was born at Odcombe in Somersetshire in 
the year 1577. His father who was the Rector of Odcombe, 
was a poet and scholar, and had published several Latin works 
not without merit. Our hero was educated at Westminster 
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School; whence he received a presentation to Gloucester Hall, 
Oxford, and in the beginning of the seventeenth century, having 
already earned a reputation or rather notorietjs for his classical 
learning and eccentricities, he was appointed to the household 
of Henry Prince of Wales, in the capacity partly of scholar and 
partly of Court fool. According to Fuller Sweetmeats and 
Coryate made up the last course at all entertainments. In- 
deed he was the courtiers anvil to try their wits upon; and 
sometimes this anvil returned the hammers as hard knocks as it 
received, his bluntness repaying their abusiveness.” In 1608, he 
undertook a pedestrian tour in the south of Europe, of which he 
published an account in 1611, entitled “Coryates Crudities, hastily 
gobbled up in five month’s travel in France, Savoy, Italy, Rhe* 
tia, Helvetia, Germany and the Netherlands.” This was 
followed immediately by ^^Coryatcs Crambe or his Colwort 
twice sodden.” Both works were undoubtedly crude enough, but 
they were not without a quaint originality, and considerable display 
of curious scholarship and truthful observation. Fuller observes 
regarding the first mentioned work, that “ his book nauseous to 
nice readers for the rawness thereof, is not altogether useless ; 
though the porch be more worth than the palace, 1 mean the pre- 
face of other men’s mock commending verses thereon.” This lat- 
ter remark is in allusion to the work having been prefaced and 
ushered in by a number of verses in all languages and styles from 
the pens of the leading wits and authors of the time, who accord- 
ing to the Revd. Mr. Terry ” did themselves much more honor 
than him whom they undertook to commend in their several 
cncommiasticks.” At any rate they added considerably to the 
popularity and sale of the work. Amongst his other eccentricities 
lie hung up in the parish church of Odcornbe, as a dedicatory 
offering, the old pair of shoes in which he had performed his 
European tour, together with a copy of quaint pedantic verses. 

His restless spirit and ardent love of notoriety prompted him 
to be speedily on the move again ; and this time he projected a 
voyage of much greater length and difficulty, no less than a 
pedestrian tour in Turkey, Syria, Persia and India to Samarcand, 
returning by the Oxus through Balkh and Bokhara, back to 
Persia, and thence through Egypt and Greece homeward. For 
this extcn.sive travel he allowed himself ten years, which time he 
fixed in imitation of the period of Odysseus’ wanderings. 

In accordance with these plans he set sail from England on 
the 20th of October 1612, for the Grecian Archipelago, where 
however he only visited Zante and Scyo ; thence he sailed for 
Asia Minor, and with a party of compatriots visited the ruins 
of Troy, and took an active and delighted part in a mock ceremo- 
ny, got up on the spur of the moment under the influence of the 
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locality, where he received the accolade of a Trojan Knight, 
returning thanks for the imaginary honour in an absurd oration 
replete with oul^of-the-way learning, which has been preserved 
amongst the fragments of his travels and correspondence. 

From thence he proceeded to Constantinople, where he remained 
nearly a year, receiving much kindness and hospitality from Sir 
Paul Pindar, then Ambassador at the Porte. Here he lost no 
opportunity of sight-seeing, and was witness to several in- 
teresting exhibitions, the details of which he narrates with 
much quaint humour. Amongst them were a rigorous and 
austere kind 'o£ discipline practised by a brotherhood of Frances- 
can Friars who underwent severe flagellation hy ptoopy a visit to 
the Dancing Dervishes ; a great fire ; a flight of locusts ; the 
entry of the Sultan into his capital after a long absence at Adria- 
nople ; a visit to several Jewish ceremonies, and the celebration 
of the Pamzan and feast of Beiram. 

On the 21st January 1614, he left Constantinople ; and visiting 
Lesbos or Mytilene, Scyo and Cos, sailed for Soanderoon, whence 
he proceeded to Aleppo. From thence, accompanied by a country- 
man, Henry Allard, he started for Damascus, where he remained 
some days, and then commenced his journey to Jerusalem, which 
he reached on the 12th April, and was witness to the ceremonies of 
the Greek Church at that season. From Jerusalem he made 
several exeursions to the places of note and interest in the neigh- 
bourhood, including a visit to the river Jordan and the Lake 
Asphaltes, on the hither side of which, thouyh he saw it noty he 
heard there was the pillar of Lots wife in salte, with her childe 
in her armes and a pretty dogge also in salte by her, about a bow 
shot from the water 

From J erusalem he returned to Aleppo, where he was compelled 
to remain three months waiting for a Caravan to Persia., with 
which he finlly departed, and crossing the Euphrates at Bir 
proceeded viH Orfa, which he speaks of as Ur of the Chaldeans 
where Abraham was borne, a very delicate and pleasant Cittie, 
but he regrets that he could see no part of the mines of the 
house where that faithful servant of God was borne.” Proceeding 
thence they crossed the river Tigris at Diarbekir, where poor 
Cor 3 ^ate was robbed by a Turkish Spahi of all he possessed ex- 
cept the clothes on his back, and a few coins he had prudently con- 
cealed about his person. From Diarbekir the Caravan, following 
the route between the lak^s Van and Urrameah, reached Tabriz, 
regarding which Coryate writes Ecbatana the sonimer seate of 
Cyrus his Court, a City eftsoone mentioned in the scripture ; now 
called Tauris ; more wofull mines of a City (saving that of Troy 
and Cyzicum in Natolia) never did my ej^es beholde.” After a 
short halt at Tabriz he proceeded vi& Ka&bin to Ispahan. Her^ 
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he remained two months studying the Persian language, and 
waiting for a large Caravan that was about to start for India. 
The extent of the overland traffic by that r)ute may be esti- 
mated for the fact that this Caravan consisted of 6,000 souls 
with 2,000 camels, 1,500 horses, above 1,000 mules and 800 
asses. The route followed was apparently by Yezd, Ghayn, 
Piirrah and Grishk to Kandahar, and thence viA Quetta 
and the Bolan Pass to Shikarpore, In this latter part of his 
journey he met Sir Robert and Lady Sherley proceeding 
from India to Persia, who treated him with great kind- 
ness, Lady Theresa making him a present of forty shil- 
lings, which in the reduced state of his finances was very 
acceptable, whilst Sir Robert greatly flattered his vanity by 
showing him a copy of his own work (the Crudities) and promi- 
sing to bring it to the notice of Shah Abbas, from which cir- 
cumstance Coryate calculated on some princely benefit when he 
should return through Persia, that monarch being, as he says, 
such a jocund Prince, that he will not be meanly delighted with 
divers of my facetious heiroglyphicka, if they are truely and 
genuinely expounded unto him.^^ 

From Shikarpore he appears to have proceeded up the right 
bank of the Indus and crossed probably at or above Mittunkot, 
whence he continued his journey to Lahore, which he describes as 
one of the largest cities in the whole Universe, for it con- 
tainetb at least sixteene miles in compasse, and exceedeth Con- 
stantinople itself in greatnesse.^^ 

From Lahore he proceeded by the then famous Badshahi or 
Royal road to Agra, which occupied him twenty days through 
such a delicate and even tract of ground, as I never saw before, 
and doubt whether the like is to be found within the whole cir- 
cumference of the habitable world ; another thing also in this 
way being no lesse memorable than the plannesse of the ground, 
a row of trees on each side of this way, where people doe 
travel, extending itselfe from the townes-end of Lahore to 
the townes-end of Agra, the most incomparable showe of that 
kind that ever my eyes surveyed.^^ Agra he describes as a very 
great citie, and the place where the Mogall did always (saving 
within these two yeares) keepe his court, but in every respect 
much inferiour to Lahore.^^ 

Ten da 5 '^s journey took him from Agra to Ajmir, where he arrived 
in 1615, and found ten Englishmen resident at the Padshah^s 
Court, by whom he was hospitably received and entertained, and 
with whom he remained diligently applying himself to the Ur- 
du and Persian languages. Here his vanity was highly grati- 
fied by a proof that his previous history and travels were known 
and appreciated by his countrymen in this distant part of the 
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world, which was evinced by the receipt of a copy of humourous, 
or as Coryate terms them, pretty verses from one Mr. John 
Browne, a member of the Company's factory at Ahmedabad. 
As these verses, we believe, represent the first recorded British 
tribute to the muses in India, they may not be unacceptable. 

To the Odcombian Wonder y our laborious countrimany the gens’- 
rous Coryate, 

Wliat though tliy Cruder travels were attended 
With bastinadoes, lice, and vile disgraces. 

Have not thy glorious acts thereby ascended 
Great Brittainea stage, even to Princes places. 

Led on in triumph by the noblest spirits 
That ever deigned to write of anies merits. 

If then for that they did advance thy fame. 

How will they strive to adde unto thy glory. 

When thou to them so wondrously shalt name 
Thy weary footsteps, and thy Asian story : 

No doubt moi e ripe (as nearer to the sunne) 

Then was that first that in the cold begun. 

Then rest awhile, and to thy taske a^ain. 

Till thou has throughly trod this Asian round, 

Which yet so many kingdomes dotli containe 
As Deckon, where the diamond is found ; 

* And JBisnagar, Narsinga ; and if you be 
Not weary yet, in Zeilan sake the liubie. 

Then could I wish you saw the China nation. 

Whose policie and act doth farre exceed. 

Our Northern climes ; and here your observation 
Would novelists and curious artists feedo 

With admiration. Oh, had I now my wishes, 

Sure you should learn to make their China dishes. 

But W the way forget not Gugurat, 

The Lady of this mighty King's dominion, 

Visite JBaroch, Camhaia and Siirat, 

And Amdavar ; all which in my opinion 

Yield much content, and then more to glad yee, 

Weele have a health to al our friends in Tadee, 

Then crosse to Arab, happiest in division ; 

But have a care (at Mecca is some danger) 

Lest you inenrre the pain of circumcision, 

Or Teter~like, to Christ do seeme a stranger. 

From thence to Egypt, when the famous Kile, 

And Memphis wm detaine your eyes awhile. 

This done, at A lexandria seeke your passage 
Foi Englands happy shores, when How and Mundy 
Will strive to mal^e your travels out-last age. 

So long as stand their annals of our country. 

For Mandevill will come of thee fan’e short, 

Either of travell, or a large report, 
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He remained at Ajmir until the arrival, in the end of that 
year, of Sir Thomas Roe, whom he had known in England and 
whom he was one of the first to greet, go^hg out as far as 
Chitore to meet him. 

Coryate^s eccentricities, his love of sight seeing, — which car- 
ried him to every spectacle and ceremony, — ^liis poverty and pecu- 
liarities of attire, his temperate habits, and his invariably travel- 
ing on foot, had excited the attention of the Shah and his 
courtiers, who looked upon him as a sort of religious mendicant, 
and generally spoke of Tiim as the English Fakir, The unexpected 
appearance of such a character, so little calculated to exalt the 
opinion of English wealth or dignity, was anything but agreeable 
to Sir Thomas, the more especially as he could not ignore or keep 
him at a distance, having been well acquainted with him former- 
ly in the Prince of Wales’s Household. Moreover, knowing him 
to be a gentleman by birth and education, a sound scholar, the 
quondam companion and present correspondent of some of the 
leading men of letters in England, and above all being acquainted 
with the simplicity and perfect innocence of his character, it was 
impossible to receive him save with welcome and kindness, 
more especially as he was remarkably touchy regarding the least 
slight to his vanity. These considerations must naturally have 
guided Sir Thomas’ conduct towards him, which appears to have 
been kind and judicious. He was quartered in the Ambassador’s 
house-hold with his Chaplain, and kept as much in the back 
ground as practicable. 

This last part of the arrangement was anything but agreeable to 
one so imbued with the love of notoriety, and accordingly he deter- 
mined to bring himself to the notice of the Padshah in spite of 
the Ambassador. Having now sufficiently mastered the Persian 
language to be able to speak it pretty fluently and correctly, 
he one day made his appearance at the Royal Durbar, where he 
immediately attracted the observation of Jehangir, who making 
enquiries regarding him, Coryate stepped forward, and after due 
obeisance commenced a prepared harangue in Persian, of which 
he was so proud that he made several copies of it both in the 
original and the translation, which he forwarded to England. 

These we subjoin for the benefit of Persian scholars or students, 
as copied ‘from Purchas, with only such corrections in the original 
as were evidently typographical errors, the natural result of 
printing in an unknown language, leaving the peculiar spelling 
unaltered : — 

“ Hazaret Aallum pennah salamet, fooker Daruees jehaungeshta 
hastam ke inja amadam az wellayete door, yanne az mulk Inglizan, 
ke kessanaioii peshem mushacas cardand ke wellayete mazcoor derra- 
kc‘hs inagrub hood, ke mader hamma jazzaert dunyast. Sahbebbe ama- 
daiie luari inja boosti char checz> ast, arwal be dedanc mgbarrek 
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deedare, hazaret ke seete caramat ba bamma Fraiikestan reeseed ast 
ooba tamam mulk Musulmanan. Der sheenedan awsafib Hazaret 
danecda amadam b9 deedane astawiie akdasmusharafgeshtane. Duum 
bray deedane feelpay Hazaret kin chunin janooar dar beech mulk no 
dedam. Seum bray deedane namwer aaryaee sbumma Ganga ke 
Serdare hamma daryaha duniast. Chabarum een ast, ke yee fermaw- 
ne alishaion amayet fermyand, ke betwanam der wellayete Usbeck 
raftan ba sbahre Samarkand bray Zeerat cardan cabbre mobarrecke 
Sahcb crawneah awsalFe jang oo mosacbere oo der tamam aalum me- 
shoor ast belk der wellayete TJzbec eencadee meshoor neest clmnan 
che der mule Inglizan ast, dige bisbare esbtceac daram be dee dane 
moobarec masare saheb crawnca bray een sabeb, ke awn saman ke 
fooker der sbabr Stambol boodam ye aiaeb cohua amarat deedam 
dermean ye cush bawg nasdec shabe mascoor coja ke Padsbaw Eeza- 
wiaion ke namesb Manuel bood ke Sabeb crawnca cusb mebmanneo 
aseem carda bood, baad as gristane Sultan Bajasetra as jange ascem 
ke sbudabood nasdee sbabre Bursa coanja ke Sabeb crawn Sbltan 
Bajasetra der Zenieera tellajo bestand, oo der cafes nabadand een 
ebar cbees meera as moolke man jumbaneed ta inja. As mule Ilooin 
oo Arran peeada gesbta as door der een mule reseedam, ke ebar basar 
pbarsang raw darad besbare derd oo mabnet casbeedam ke bceb ches 
der een dunnia een cader mabnet ne casbeedast bray deedune moo- 
barrec dedare Hazretet awn roos ke be tacte sbaugb in sbaugbee 
musbaraf fermoodand.’’ 

The translation as made by Coryatc himself we give verba- 
tim : — 

“ Lord Protector of the world, all baile to you : I am a poore 
traveller and worldseer, which am come hither from a farre countrie, 
namely England, which Ancient Historians thought to have beene 
situated in the farthest bounds of the West, and which is the 
Queene of all the Islands in the world. The cause of ray coming 
hither is for foure respects. First, to see the blessed face of your 
Majestic, whose wonderfull fame hath resounded over all Europe 
and the Mahometan Countries. When I heard of the fame of your 
Majestic, I hastened hither with speed and travelled very cheer- 
fully to see your glorious Court. Secondly to see your Majes- 
ties elephants, which kind of beasts I have not scene in any 
other countrie. Thirdly to see your famous river Ganges which 
is the Captayne of all the rivers of the world. The fourth is this, 
to entreate your Majestic that you would vouchsafe to grant me 
your gracious passe, that I may travelle into the coantrey of 
Tartaria to the Citie of Sumarcand, to visit the blessed Sepulchre of 
the Lord of the Comers (this is a title that is given to Tamherlaine 
in this coimtrie, in that Persian language ; and whereas they call 
him the Lord of Corners^ hy that they meane, that he was Lm'd 
of the Corners of the world, that is the highest and Supreme 
Monarch of the Universe) whose fame by reason of his warres and 
victories is published over the whole world : perhaps he is not al- 
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together so famous in his owne Countrey of Tartaria as in England. 
Moreover, I have a great desire to see the blessed tombe of the 
Lord of the Corners for this cause, for that whcri I was at Cons- 
tantinople, I saw a notable old building in a pleasant garden 
neare the said citie, where the Christian Emperor that was called 
Emanuel, made a sumptuous great banquet to the Lord of the 
Corners, after he had taken Sultan Bajazet, in a great battell that 
was fought neare the Citie of Brusia, where the Lord of the Corners, 
bound Sultan Bajazet in fetters of gold, and put him in a cage of 
yron. 

“ These foure causes moved me to come out of my native countrey 
thus farre, having travelled a footethorow Turkic and Persia, so farre 
liave I traced the world into this countrey that my Pilgrimage 
hath accomplished three thousand miles, wherein I have susteyned 
much labour and toyle, the like wherof no mortale men in this 
world did ever performe, to see the blessed face of your Majestic, 
since the first day that you were inaugurated in your glorious Mo- 
narchal throne.’* 

The Padshah, who appears to have been amused by this unusual 
address, and interested in the English Dervish or Fakir, entered 
into discourse with him relative to his past and projected travels, 
dissuaded him from his attempt to visit Samarcand, point- 
ing out not only the difficulties of the route but the danger to be 
encountered there from the bigotry of the people. He then 
presented our traveller with one hundred rupees, which was most 
acceptable, for as he says in a letter to his mother, never had 
I more need of money in my life than at that time, for in truth 
I had but twenty sliiilings sterling left in my purse.^^ 

As may be supposed Sir Thomas Roe was much annoyed 
when he heard of this proceeding; but for this Coryate was not 
unprepared. In the same letter to his mother, he says This 
humour I carried so secretly by the helpc of my Persian, that nei- 
ther our English Amhassadour, nor any other of my countrimeii 
(saving one speciall, private, and intrinsicall friend) had the least 
inckling of it, till I had thoroughly accomplished my designe : for 
I well knew that our Amhassadour would have stopped and bar- 
ricadoed all my proceeding therein, if he might have had any 
notice thereof, as indeed he signified unto me after I had effect- 
ed my project, alledging this, forsooth, for his reason why he 
would have hindered me, because it would redound somewhat 
to the dishonour of our nation, that one of our countreymen 
should present himselfe in that beggarly and poore fashion to the 
King out of an insinuating humour to crave money of him. But 
I answered our Amhassadour in that stout and resolute manner 
that he was contended to cease nibbling at me.” From an Ar- 
menian who was resident at the Court, he also received a present 
of twenty rupees when on a visit at his house; two days* 
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journey from* Ajmir, and from Sir Thomas Roe he receiv- 
ed an Asherfie, a piece of gold of this king^s coyne worth 
foure and tvveeatie shillings this was given him on the 
occasion of his departure from Ajmir, which took place on the 
12th of September 1616, when he started for Agra en, route to 
Lahore, Kabul and Samarcand. After remaining a few weeks 
at Agra he appears to have visited Allahabad or Praag, to 
witness the annual melah or memorable meeting of the gen- 
tile people of this country, called Banians^ whereof about four 
hundred thousand people go thither of purpose to bathe and 
shave themselves in the river, and to sacrifice a world of gold to 
the same river, partly in stamped money, and partly in massive 
great lumpes and wedges, throwing it into the river for a 
sacrifice, and doing other strange ceremonies most worthy of ob- 
servation.” Prom Allahabad, having given up his intention of 
visiting Samarcand, he returned to the royal Durbar, and joined 
the Ambassador at Mandu. Here the privations, fatigue and ex- 
posure which he had endured began to tell upon a naturally strong 
constitution. His health gave way, and his spirits also began to 
flag, a presentiment that he would not live to complete his 
travels having fastened upon him. This induced him, against 
Sir Thomas^ advice, to hasten to Surat, although sufiering from 
dysentery. He reached Surat in a very delicate state, having 
endured considerable privation and fatigue on the journey ; for 
notwithstanding his failing health, he still travelled on foot. 
Here he was induced ta indulge in drinking sack, which had 
the more effect upon him owing to his ordinary temperance. 
The consequence was that it aggravated his disease, which rapidly 
gained upon him, and carried him off in the month of Decem- 
ber 1617. 

Of his Asiatic travels, there is no record except what is to be 
found in various letters written to his mother, uncle and some 
of his friends, most of which were republished by Purchas. 

At the present time, with all the comparative facilities of travel, 
such a trip as that made by Coryate would be deemed a remarka- 
ble undertaking. But when we consider the period when the 
journey was accomplished, that it was made wholly on foot, that 
Coryate started with very scanty funds, that he was twice robbed, 
anrl that during the whole trip he appears to have spent only a 
few pounds, it must be admitted to have been an extraordinary 
enterprise. He always wore the costume of the country, and 
was at little trouble or expense on that score. With regard to 
the expenses of his diet, he writes to his mother from Agra : 
' I have above twelve pounds sterling, which according to my 
manner of living upon the way, at two pence sterling a day, 
(for with that proportion I can live pretty well, such is the 
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clieaj)ncsee of all eatable things in Asia, drinkable things costing 
nothing, for scldome doe I drinkc in my pilgrimage any other 
liquour than pure water,) will maintaine me ^ery competently 
three years in my travell, with meate, drinke and clothes.^' 
It is much to be regretted that he did not survive to publish 
an account of his travels, for he was far from deficient in observa- 
tion, although his views were often quaint and eccentric, and he 
had the great merit of truthfulness. The Rev. Mr. Terry, long 
his chamber-fellow and tent-mate,^* bears testimony to this 
virtue, and observes as he was a very particular, so he was 
a very faithful relator of things he saw; he ever disclaiming 
that bold liberty which divers travellers have and do take, 
by speaking and writing any thing they please of remote parts, 
where they cannot be contradicted, taking pride in their feign- 
ed relations to overspeak things.^^ He must have made good use 
of his time in the acquisition of the Oriental languages. In a 
letter written in 1615 from Ajmir, to the Right Honorable Sir 
Edward Phillips, Master of the Rolls, he says, Three years and 
some odd da 3 '^s, I have spent already in this second peregrina- 
tion, and I hope with as muche profite (unpartially will I 
speake it of myself without any over-weening opinion to 
which most men arc subject,) both for learning foure lan- 
guages more than I had when I left my country ; viz. Italian, 
Arabian, Turkish and Persian, and exact viewing of divers of 
tlie most remarkable matters of the Universe ; together with the 
accurate description thereof, as most of my countreymen.'^ In a 
letter to his mother dated from Agra, October 1616, he writes that 
he had spent a year at Ajmir to learn the languages of those 
countries through which I am to pass — ^viz. these three, Persian, Tur- 
kish and Arab, which I have in some competent measure attained 
unto by my labour and industry at the King^s Court ; matters as 
available to me as money in my purse, as being the cheapest or 
rather only means to get money if 1 should happen to be desti- 
tute, a matter very incidental to a poor foot-man Pilgrim as my 
selfe in these Heathen and Mahometan countries through which 
I shall travell.^^ 

Of his kno>yledge of the vernacular, Mr. Terry gives a remarkable 
and amusing instance, when speaking of " his great mastery of the 
Indoostan^ or more vulgar language” he goes on to say there 
was a woman, a landress, belonging to my Lord Ambassador's 
house, who had such a freedom and liberty of speech that she woidd 
sometimes scould, brawl, and rail from the sunrising to the sunset ; 
one day he undertook her in her own language, and by eight of 
the clock in the morning so silenced her that she had not one word 
more to speak.” 

Hifl curiosity and love of travel were both intense, and his 
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enterprise and perseverance kept pace with them, Teriy des- 
cribes him as " a man of a very coveting eye tAat cmld never he 
satisfied with see^g/^ and who took as much content in seeing 
^ as many others in the enjoying of great and rare thin^.^' 
But stronger than all was the love of notoriety and the itch 
of farnCj” which stamped every act and object of his life, rendering 
him insensible to difficulties, hardships and dangers, but keenly 
alive to the least slight or wound to his vanity. This soreness and 
greed of praise had long rendered him a butt to the wits of the 
day, who ministered to his weakness by the most absurd and high- 
flown mock commendations, which poor Coryate readily and 
gladly swallowed. Terry notices two instances of his morbid 
vanity. On one occasion a Mr. Steel, who had recently arrived at 
Mandu from England, said that in an interview with King James 
the 1st, when speaking of his own travels, he had mentioned 
meeting Coryate in Persia, on which the King remarked is 
that fool living yet?’^ This speech greatly annoyed our poor 
traveller who took it much to heart. The other grievance came 
from Sir Thomas Roe, who, on Coryate^s departure, gave him a letter 
of introduction and credit to the new Consul at Aleppo, in which he 
spoke of Coryate as a very honest poor wretch,^^ a phi*ase which 
gave dire offence and led to indignant remonstrance, upon which 
Sir Thomas altered the letter to his satisfaction. 

With all these weaknesses there was much that was amiable 
as well as manly in Coryate^s character, and he deserves a pro- 
minent place amongst the Pioneers of British enterprise in the 
East. 

The following Epitaph was written for him by his friend 
the Rev. Mr. Terry : — 

Here lies the Wanderer of his age, 

Who living did rejoice. 

Not out of need, but choyce. 

To make his life a Pilgrimage. 

He spent full many pretious dales. 

As if he had his being 

To waste his life in seeing P 

More thought to spend, to gain him praise. 

Some weaknesses appear’d his stains : 

Though some seem very wise, 

Some yet are otherwise, 

Good Gold may be allow’d its grains. 

Many the places which he ey’d. 

And though he sho'uld Have been 
In all parts yet unseen, 

Ilis eye had not been satisfy’d. 
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To fill it when he found no room, 

' J^y ihe choyce things he saw 
In Europe and vast Asia, 

Fell blinded in this narrow tomhe. 

At the period of Coryate’s death. Sir Thomas Roe’s Indian 
career had nearly come to a close. He appears to have accompanied 
the Court of Jehangir about the end of 1617, when that Monarch 
inarched from Mandu to Guzerat, hut we have no record of this 
portion of his travels. Early in the following year he took his 
final leave of the Durbar, but not until he had obtained the 
main object of his mission, and was dismissed with honor and 
presents, Jehangir forwarding a complimentary letter by him to 
King James. 

On arrival at Surat, he found the Governor, who was a 
nominee of Shah Jehan, disinclined to act up to the spirit of 
the new treaty, or to pay attention to the Eirmauns and other 
orders of the Padshah ; under these circumstances he entered 
into direct and separate communication with Shah Jehan, who 
happening at that time to be at variance with, and exceedingly 
irate against, the Portuguese, was ready and willing to come at 
once to terms. After some discussion a treaty was concluded, 
confirming all the benefits to the English granted by the Pad- 
shah, together with special privileges in the port of Surat, includ- 
ing the erection of a factory, the free exercise of their religion, 
the government of their own laws, and the right to wear arms ; 
in return from which they were to assist in the defence of the 
port. 

Finding that the Company’s Agents had commenced a regular 
trade with Persia, and established factories in Ispahan and on the 
coast, Sir Thomas superintended the negociations for a treaty 
of commerce with Shah Abbas, which was obtained on very 
favorable terms. 

He finally left India in the commencement of 1619, and on 
liis voyage home, in the month of May, he met at Saldanha 
Bay, the Dutch Admiral Hoflman, with whom he had a long 
conference on the subject of the commercial animosities and 
jealousies of the English and Dutch in the East, which resulted 
in both writing to the agents of their respective, establishments 
in India, enjoining mutual peace and good will, as being in ac- 
cordance with the wishes and orders of the two Home govern- 
ments, who were sending out a commission to adjust all points 
in dispute. ^ 

With this act Sir Thomas’ career in India may be said to 
have terminated. 

His proceedings during the whole period of his long and 
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difficult embassy appear to have given satisfaction both to the 
King and the Company at home. ♦ 

Soon after his ^rival in England he was elected a Member of 
Parliament for the borough of Cirencester in Gloucestershire. In 
1 621, he was sent as Ambassador to Constantinople, where he re- 
mained until 1628, holding the same situation under the Sultans 
Osman, Mustapha and Amurath 4th, with credit to himself and 
his country. He was the first English Ambassador who was 
enabled to establish a real and permanent influence at tho Porte, 
and to command respect on all occasions. He secured for the 
English merchants several valuable commercial and civil privi- 
leges, and also by his influence and generous advocacy was enabled 
to beftefit generally the condition of all members of the Greek 
Church. He made a valuable collection of Greek and Orien- 
tal Manuscripts, which ho presented to the Bodleian Library, and 
he brought over the celebrated Alexandrian copy of the Greek 
Scriptures, which was piesented to King James by Cyril the 
Greek Patriarch of Constantinople, in gratitude for tho benefits 
obtained through the influence and by the agency of the English 
Ambassador. 

In 1629, he was sent as Ambassador to Gustavus Adolphus, 
King of Sweden, to whom he recommended the plan, adopted in the 
following year by that monarch, of making his famous descent upon 
Germany in defence of the Protestant liberties. In acknow- 
ledgement of this counsel, Gustavus Adolphus, after his victory 
at Leipsic, «cnt Sir Thomas a present of £2,000, addressing him as 
his Strenuum. Considtore7n, and acknowledging that he was the 
first who had advised him to undertake the campaign in Germany, 
lie was subsequently employed in negotiations at Copenhagen 
and several of the German Courts. 

In October 1610, he was elected member for the University 
of Oxford, and in April 1641, he was sent as Ambassador from 
King Charles to the Diet of Ratisbon, to endeavour to obtain 
the restoration of the late King of Bavarians son to the Palati- 
nate. Here he made so favorable an impression upon the 
Emperor that he publicly said, I have met with many gallant 
persons of many nations, but I scarce ever met with an Ambassa- 
dor till now,” and on another occasion, in allusion to Sir Thomas* 
persuasive eloquence, he said laughingly that if he had been one 
of the fair sex and a beauty, he was sure the engaging conversa- 
tion of the English Ambassador would have proved too hard for 
his virtue.” 

After his return to England he was unavoidably drawn into 
the struggle then carrying on between his Royal Master and the 
Parliament, which imbittered his latter days, and is believed to 
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have accelerated his death, which took place on the 6th November 
1614, at Woodford in Essex, where he was buried. 

On his return from his last embassy to the^mperor, he was 
appointed Chancellor of the Garter and a member of the Privy 
Council, the only recompence he ever received from the monarch 
whom he served so long, so faithfully, and with such beneficial 
results to the crown and country. Although on the Royalist side 
in the great national struggle, he was respected and liked by all 
parties. He was a man of liberal education, of a refined mind, and 
sound scholarship. He madft an extensive and valuable collection 
of articles of vertUy including a magnificent set of medals, all of 
which he bequeathed to the public. As a political negotiator he was 
looked upon as amongst the ablest of his time, and on all questions 
of commerce he was admitted to have no equal. He made several 
remarkable speeches on commercial questions in the house, especi- 
ally on the currency, and he also published several pamphlets and 
left numerous valuable manuscripts. 

In the words of his biographer there was nothing wanting 
in him towards the accomplishment of a scholar, gentleman or 
courtier ; and as he was learned, so he was also a great en- 
courager of learning and learned men. His spirit was generous 
and public, and his heart faithful to his Prince. He was a great, 
able and honest statesman ; as good a patriot, and as sound a 
Christian, as this nation hath had in many ages.^^ 

By such a man, it must be admitted, that England was well 
and worthily represented in her first Indian Embassy. 
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Art. II. — Megasthenis Lidica, Fragmenfa collegit ; commenta 
tionemehindices addidit E. A. Schwanbeck; Dr. Phil. 
Bonnae, mdcccxlvi. 

W E have in this work another of the many instances that the 
press is daily giving us of German learnihg, as distin- 
guished from scholarship ; and of the fact that India is better 
known and understood, or at least is more studied and enquired 
into, by the Germans, than by ourselves who are its Rulers. 
Thoroughly practical in mental tendencies, and with a desire to be 
still more so that the country may be successfully civilised and 
governed, the English have gone to the opposite extreme, and too 
much neglected, throughout almost the whole of ‘their past con- 
nexion with the country, a co7i amore study of the habits and 
necessities, and beliefs and languages of its people, with a view to 
their harmonious government and gradual elevation. While it is 
well, in the present state of the country, that men who are in 
places of power and importance should act rather than study, and 
be manly, common-sense governors instead of apathetic and learned 
book- worms, it is not well that a stratum of foreign influence 
should be superinduced on the various layers of native society, 
ignorant of all their tastes and beliefs, and unable to bend or 
accommodate Western prejudices and errors to Eastern habits and 
tendencies. The too great* disregard of oriental learning and 
scholarship among the English in India augurs' badly for the 
permanence or harmony of our future rule. We trust that the 
day is coming, when it will not be the reproach of our nation 
in Continental Europe, that, conquer as we may, we cannot 
bind our conquests to ourselves, and that we fail as statesmen 
and rulers, from a wilful ignorance of those whom we govern ; 
that Oriental learning has taken refuge in despair in the dreaming 
dulness of some German University, where she is wooed by 
book- worms and not men. It is sad to think that we play the 
part of the old Roman, receiving our oriental literature and 
scholarship from Hellenic Teutons ; — knights of the sword, but 
not of the pen. 

Dr. Schwanbeck, feeling that on the one hand almost no part 
of Greek literature has been so much neglected by the learned 
as that relating to India, and on the other, that much more 
information may be extracted from Greek writers as to the early 
history of India than has hitherto been done, or is generally 
supposed, sets himself to the task of collecting from all quarters 
fragments of the work of Megasthenes. From him the most 
accurate information may be derived, and his work was in fact the 
source of most of the statements that we find in such approved 
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writers as Arrian and Curtins. At the same time he con- 
siders the whole subject of ' India as known to the Ancients * 
generally, and estimates, with some degree of critical skill and 
sagacity, the value of the information conveyed by the writers ’who 
have touched upon India in their works. His preface thus 
begins : — ^ 

“ Nulla fere pars est litterarum Gracearum, cuius cognitio magis a 
viris doctis sit neglecta, quam quae pertinet ad descriptioncm terr.t- 
rum gentiumque Graecis ignotarum, quae quo magis erant Graecis 
alienae, co minus tempore rccentiore sunt pertractatae : cuius rei 
cxempla sat multa reperiet, qui in Graeearum litterarum historiis 
numerum non cxiguiim talium scriptorum percensere velit, quorum 
quidem notitia aut prorsus nulla praebotur, aut certe talis, ex qua 
certi vel ampli nihil fere redundet.” 

The work is divided into two parts. The first contains, by ay 
of introduction to a commentary on the * Indica ^ of Megasthenes, 
a treatise on the knowledge of India which the Greeks possessed 
previous to his time, on the amount of confidence that may be 
placed in him, and his consequent authority and value, and on 
those writers who wrote about India after him, coming down 
so far as to the name of Albertus Magnus. The second part 
takes up in detail the fragments of the Indica, accompanied in 
all cases by references to the authors from whom they are 
taken, and generally headed by titles which at once shew the 
nature and contents of each fragment. The whole is accom- 
panied by notes, either written by the editor himself, in which 
he weighs the value of the statements in the text, and com- 
pares them with those in other works or the remarks of other 
critics ; or taken from great Oriental scholars, such as Schlegel 
and Lassen. The book is concluded by three carefully prepared 
Indicas, the first of writers in whose works fragments of the 
Indica are found, the second Geographical, and the third an 
Index Ilerum Memorabilium. The work is most creditable 
to the author, and a valuable addition to the literature of Indian 
subjects. It is well worthy the attention of the classical scholar, 
and with reference to the early history of India will be found 
invaluable. 

We do not however propose to tread in Dr. Schwanbeck^s 
footsteps, or go over the same ground that he has taken up. We 
intend rather to gossip for a little on the classical legends regard- 
ing India, .and the men from whom the ancients derived their 
knowledge of it, and in whose works accounts of it are found ; 
leaving the far higher and more critical subject of the value of 
their statements, tlie sources whence they were derived, and the 
light that they throw on the dark obscurity of early Indian 
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history, for future consideration. If once we have a slight knowlege 
of these authors and the works that they wrote, we shall have 
a basis on whidi to go in considering the more important 
questions. 

What did the ancients think of India ? Could vve so far 

subjectify ourselves as to enter into the spirit of the old repub- 
lics, what should we find to be their feelings and beliefs as to this 
orient of ours ? The interest in a distant country is not always 
proportioned to the knowledge that is abroad concerning it. 
If the popular mind can get but one tangible fact on which to 
fasten, a fact fitting into their nature and meeting their selfish 
wants, then will it form the ground of an instinct of curiosity 
and desire. The history of the ^ India Question ' from the days 
of the traditions as to the ants and gold incorporated by Hero- 
dotus in his books, from those of Alexander the Great, whose 
soldiers returned with most exaggerated accounts, to the present 
time, has been a most curious one. Based as these traditions were 
Qji m0ji(la,cious reports or total ignorance, India had a fascination 
for the people of the middle ages, and formed a lure to lead them 
to the noblest discoveries and the most splendid expeditions. 
India and its gold were at the bottom of their most extensive 
plans of discovery and adventure, and no efforts were thought too 
<rreat, no expenditure too lavish,, if it could only bo reached. 
Till a very recent period, even after there were few families in 
Britain that had not sent fotth a member to fight or to write in 
India, this continued ; and only the magnitude of the empire, 
the immense interests at stake, and the position of the cen- 
tral Asia question in European politics, have at last roused even 
the most intelligent and interested classes to accuracy of know- 
ledge regarding it. 

From the days of Herodotus to the present time India has 
thus assumed very much the appearance of a myth. Based as 
men’s knowledge was on some few distinct and correct facts, 
every new expedition, every fresh return of an Asiatic army, 
added to it until it became to the ancient and mediaeval world 
very much what the myths of the ancient and mediaeval world 
are to us — a fairy tale, a creature of the imagination, a dream of 
a laud where monstrous beings, supernaturally endowed philoso- 
phers, and miraculous products all existed in endless profusion. 

We question much if^ previous to the return of Alexander’s 
armies, any knowledge of or interest in India and the adjacent 
countries had ever penetrated into the Hellenic mind, or reached the 
mass of the people. Stray travellers or scholars, like Hecataeus, 
Herodotus and Ctesiaa; might be found, who picked up a few 
floating facts regarding it; but the mass must have remained 
utterly^ ignorant and indifferent. True, the demos of the Greek 
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republics were men of vast intelli|^ence for their day, Thev 
who could sit out whole trilogies of iEschylus and Sophocles 
from sunrise to sunset, must have been men of ordinary men- 
tal power and acquirements. But the mention of India or the 
far off lands of the East affected them not at all, and the writers 
whose traditions regarding it were read at their games and festi- 
vals were treated more as poets than historians of the real and 
the actual. The national mind could be roused when the hated 
Pcrsian^s name was mentioned, and the news flew like wild-fire 
through the city when the sad fate of the Syracusan expedition 
was announced, but India was a subject on which the poet might 
dream and a visionary imagination feed. 

The points of contrast and comparison between the Greeks and 
English are many and striking. Both were essentially practical 
in their genius, both proud and conceited of the national name 
and acquirements, John Bullism existed in Greece, and as the 
son of Hellas trode the streets of Athens or Sparta, or visited 
foreign lands, he made all to feel that he was a Greek, and that 
it was something so to he. True he might be defeated, and the 
iron heel of the Roman might be on his neck, but was he not 
the descendant of the heroes of Marathon and Salamis? Were 
not Ilomer and Pericles, Sophocles and Thucydides his fathers? 
Did not the Roman bow before him, adopt his customs, copy 
his literature, and worship the Gods of his fathers? In the 
Greeks conceit was natural, and it kept them from taking that 
interest in other countries and developing the spirit of adven- 
ture and discovery and colonisation to such an extent as to 
embrace the comparatively unknown and unvisited. All were 
barbarous save them ; and why should they honour far off bar- 
barous lauds by noticing or exploring them ? 

While on its better side this conceit was a just and noble na- 
tional pride, on its worse it was based on ignorance. A mari- 
time people, many of them almost living on the sea, their boats 
gliding tT-nd dancing amid the glorious Cyclades, it was seldom that 
they ventured out far to sea, or exposed themselves to its un- 
known and dreaded dangers. Their natural timidity had been 
increased by the nature of their traditions : and as the Greek 
boy learned the story of Jason and the famed Argonauts, and 
conned over all the adventures of the heroes who, returning 
from the Trojan war, were tempest-tossed for years, so far from 
feeling his spirit roused to emulate their deeds, he shrank from 
hardships so prolonged and so untried. The Phoenicians too, 
desirous to keep for themselves that lucrative trade which they 
carried on with the distant coasts of the J^editeiTanean, and even 
of the Atlantic, had added by the terror of their stories to this 
fear. The Greeks were also ignorant of many of those arts, a 
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knowledge of which is necessary ta successful a^lventure 
and discovery. Unacquainted with navigation, they, in early 
times, knew not> how to observe, or to use their eyes. On 
meeting with new objects they had no standard of compari- 
son ; and, like children, their generalisation was imperfect and 
their conclusions false. Notwithstanding all ihat Aristotle 
had done in later days for the physical sciences, he was but one 
man, and even his speculations were more a practical application 
of his Metaphysics^ than sound scientific observation and classic 
fication. A knowledge of every science was wanting, that is 
now necessary for the traveller who would be useful and success- 
ful. The stars y the winds ; the phenomena of the atmosphere ; 
the relative position of places on the earth^s surface ; the nature 
of the soil, its products ; the sea, its influence on temperature, 
health and national character ; the contents of the earth, metals, 
stones, &c., all these were overlooked by the Greek traveller. From 
past ignorance he was credulous, from childish wonder at novelty 
he was indistinctly or inaccurately impressed, and from a love of 
the marvellous his history was too often an exaggerated record 
of what he liad actually seen and heard. In early days moreover 
the Greeks never came actually into contact with India and 
adjoining countries. They might have heard of the fabled expedi- 
tion of Semiramis, or that of Darius Hystaspes, reaching only to its 
confines ; they received the epoils of the East through middle- 
men, from the traders and caravans who brought the silks and 
spices by tedious journeys and through almost pathless deserts, 
or up the Persian Gulf and Euphrates, or through the Indian ocean 
and up the Red Sea. One of their nation might occasionally have 
been in the Persian Court, and have mixed freely with men who 
had visited some of its outports, but it was emphatically a lerm 
incognita, round which the imagination of the poet-historian might 
play, but which the eye of the accurate annalist could never pene- 
trate. In early times the Greeks had thus no historical relations 
with India at all ; and all their dim di’eamy knowledge of the 
country and its peoples amounted very much to this, that they 
were a frontier state of their enemy Persia y that Persia had tried 
to conquer them, and had succeeded in getting a pretty large 
revenue from them ; and that should they conquer Persia, India 
must follow ; that from that direction came some of those luxuries 
for which their Persian neighbours were notorious, and which the 
true Greek regarded as efieminate; from India came those spices 
that ascended daily to the Gods in the shape of sweet incense ; 
that India was the boundary of the world on the one side, as the 
pillars of Hercules and Britain were on the other. 

We must expect then to find the knowledge of India possess- 
ed by the Ancients in early times, or previous to Megasthenes, to 
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be very limited and vague. But it was not on that account the 
less important, for without it the whole of that period of Indian 
History must, like the preceding ages; be a blai^, to be estimat- 
ed by yugs or ages, the extent of which only the vast imagina- 
tion of an oriental can conceive. The peculiar value of the infor- 
mation regarding India derived from the Classics is, that by means 
of them, and them alone, can we introduce order into native ac- 
counts, and reduce a monstrous and fabulous Chronology to har- 
mony and intelligibility. It is only at those points where India, 
in the course of its liistory, touches upon other nations, that we can 
hope for faint rays of li^lit, to relieve the mind that has panted 
through cycles of ages in search of a resting-place. It is only wdien 
a historical being like Alexander, with his trustworthy Ptolemy 
and Aristobulus, steps on the misty scene, that we can find a place 
for the soles of our leet, and from that stand-point proceed, as 
best we may, to look about us in the darkness, to catch forms 
hitherto aerial and mythical, and to bind all by the sure fetters 
of an accurate Chronology. Often bad scholars, with Arrian and 
his accurate history beside them, striven to identify Porus and 
Taxilcs and Sandraoottus as some of the many rajahs and 
princes who appear in pure Hindu tradition, but in vain. At the 
4*lose of the last century Comparative Philology and the whole 
philosophy of ^ comparison,^ in science, language and history, 
w'ere unknown. Many a classical scholar had wasted mines of 
learning; and still the problem, who in Indian history corres- 
pond to these three or any of them, remained insoluble. 

Sir William Jones appeared on the scene. A thorough classical 
scholar, he set himself to the study of Sanscrit, and thus equipped 
himself for irrevocably settling doubts and questions at which 
tlie first scholars of Europe had stumbled. In his Sanscrit read- 
ings, about the year 17 SO, he often met wdth the name Chandra- 
gnpta, Chadragupta, Chandra Gupta; spelt in all these modes, 
and not always in exactly the same way in the same author. 
Similarly in turning to the Greek and Roman Historians, he found 
a king mentioned under such diflerent names as (Arrian) Sandra- 
cottus ; (Diodorna Siculus) Xandrames ; (Quintus Curtins) Ag- 
grammes; Androeottus ; Sandrocuptiis. • 

Ho read in the ]\Tudra Rakshasa (since published by Professor 
Wilson indiis Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus 
liow a Siulra king called Nanda was reigning at Pataliputra. 
By one wife he had eight sons, by another of low caste one son — 
Chandra Gupta. The Brahmans, groaning under the tyranny and 
insolence of the Sudra king, revolted, murdered the nine Nandas, 
and raised Chandra Gupta to the throne. In this they liad been 
assisted by a northern prince, who was promised an increase of 
territory for his aid. But the object having been accomplished. 
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they refused to implement their bargain, and assassinated their 
northern ally. His son who succeeded him, Malayaketa, burned 
with revenge ; aiftl marched against Chandragupta with a large 
body of Yavanas, supposed to be Greeks, in his army, but returned 
after a fruitless expedition. Such is the Hindu side of the story ; 
and it finds its parallel sufficiently complete to be pronounced 
so, and sufficiently distinct to be viewed as an independent account, 
in the histories of those later writers who have touched upon 
the subject of India. From Pliny, Arrian, Athenseus, Strabo, 
Appian, Plutarch and Justin, the following facts are gathered. In 
the time of Seleucus Nicator, a king called Sandracottus ruled 
over the tribes of the Gangarida3 and Prasii, his capital being 
Palimbothra. The queen, his mother, had put her own husband 
to death ; and marrying a man of low origin, some say a barber, 
Sandracottus was born. His connexion with Alexander is most 
uncertain, but in the troubles that ensued on that monarches 
death, Sandracottus extended his power over the territories in the 
Punjab that he had conquered, and subjugated the Greeks who 
had been left there. As soon however as Seleucus came into 
undisturbed possession of that part of Alexander's dominions, or 
about the year 302 B. C., he undertook an expedition against 
Sandracottus, and whatever the character of it was, we know that 
it resulted in a treaty, by which, in return for 500 war elephants, 
Seleucus gave up all his territory in the Punjab, and a large 
portion of that in the hills on the other side of the Indus. 

A careful comparison of these two stories, the names of the 
men, Chandra Gupta in Hindu Literature, Sandracuptos in Greek ; 
of the place ; Pataliputra in the former, Palimbothra in the latter, 
the position of the parties, the locality of the tribes, the origin 
of the Hindu prince, the troubles in the kingdom, the expedi- 
tion of the northern king, the fruitless result of it, — all tliese 
point out as clear a case as history can shew. Starting then 
from this point, that Chandragupta is Sandracottus, and Patali- 
putra is Palimbothra, we have a clue at once chronological 
and geographical, by which we can unravel the confusion of pure 
Hindu history. When we find that events before and after 
harmonise as much as in any similar case they could be supposed 
to do, we have as clear a certainty as induction can possibly give, 
that we are on sure historical ground, and that everj^ new dis- 
covery will but add to its certainty, and extend its sphere. 

The Classics did this for India ; and if they had accomplished 
nothing more we might well be grateful to them. But we believe 
that a careful study of the language and literature of the Hindus 
by a thorough classical scholar, who is more especially familiar 
with those Greek and Latin authors that have treated of India, 
will lead to harmonies and discoveries still more startling than 
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this^ and will do for India^ what has in recent times been so largely 
and successfully done for Egypt and Syria. If Scholars could 
have hoped to extract from the stony Sphinx oS India anything 
to illustrate Sacred Scripture or cast light upon its statements, 
then would Indian antiquities and literature have held a very 
ditferent position among them, from what they now do. But 
though we cannot hope that India, like Egypt and Syria, will 
ever oast much light on the Bible, is it not an object worthy of 
the highest ambition of the Biblicist and the Scholar, to reduce 
tlie historical records of this mighty continent to such order, 
that the approach of the day will be hastened when millions 
shall be elevated by a knowledge of the truth? Now that 
the foundations of criticism have been laid anew, that Ethno- 
graphy and Ethnology have been raised to the rank of indepen- 
dent sciences, that languages are studied with a success and to 
an extent never known before, and that, above all, comparative 
Philology is every where recognised as a safe guide to the blind 
in the greatest difficulties, a revival should take place in 
Oriental Scholarship, and the old dynasties and seemingly eternal 
systems of Asia should be brought to light with an accuracy 
and a vividness such as that which Geology has manifested in 
disclosing the relics of earlier creations. Sir W. Jones having 
thus stmek upon the clue which was to lead through the labyrinth 
of Indian History and Chronology, it was not long in being follow- 
ed up by himself and others. IW a time it languished however, 
notwithstanding the establishment of the Asiatic Society in 
17*87. But when James Prinsep took it up, he pursued it with 
energy and skill, till such men as he, Professor Wilson, Dr. Mill 
and others, encouraged and aided by the scholars of Europe, suc- 
ceeded in deciphering many old inscriptions and coins, and added 
immensely at once to the extent and order of Indians past. The 
Malwa Dagoba did for India what the Rosetta stone accomplished 
lor Egypt, and from that day the riddle was read. 

This the old Greek Historians have accomplished for India ; 
thus have they restored her to her place in the page of history, 
and rescued her from the obscurities of the infinite. It may not 
then bo unprofitable nor uninteresting to ask, what were the 
early Hellenic legends regarding India, who were the chief men 
that ebronjeled them, and what were the sources of their infor- 
mation. 

The early allusions to India in the Classics consist of nothing 
more than vague epithets, often used by the poet or the rhetori- 
cian to round a sentence or give pith to a figure of speech. In 
Scripture the name India occurs only in the book of Esther 
(i. 1, viii. D) in which we are introduced £o the Persian king- 
dom as it was in the 5ih century B. C. Commentators have 
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supposed, and not without reason, that the travelling Caravan 
of Ishmaelites, introduced in the history of Joseph, were engaged 
in the early ovdWand India trade. We cannot however look 
upon the passage in which they are mentioned as one in >yhich 
there is a direct allusion to India. In Esther it is spoken of 
as one of the provinces subject to King Aliasuerus, hut introduced 
more as the boundary of his vast empire, than as an internal part 
of it. It is very probable that Solomon long before tins 
had some connexion with the countries adjacent to it, but it 
was a very indirect one, as indirect as that of the court of Rome 
or Constantinople with the land of the Seres. There can be 
little doubt that the ships which landed at Eziongaber all sorts 
of spices, stones and costly stuffs for the use of the temple which 
was then being built, brought many of them from India. 
In the second book of Chronicles (ix. 21) it is stated that 
Solomon's ships went to Tarsliish (Tartessus) with the servants of 
Hiram ; and that every three years, or as we prefer to translate 
it with Michaelis, every third year, they brought gold and silver, 
ivory, apes and peacocks. We know that the Pheenieians, with 
all their adventures and geographical knowledge, were not 
acquainted with the fact of the existence of India until they 
became thus allied with the Jews. It was after David had 
made the Great River and the Great Sea his eastern and western 
boundaries, and the Red Sea .his southern, that the Phoenicians 
commenced the navigation of the latter, withEloth and Eziouga- 
her as their ports in the jElanitlc Gulf. In some places the 
districts which they visited are called Tarshish, in others Ophir, 
but wherever the former may have been — most Scholars think 
in Spain— the latter must have lain in the direetion of the 
south of Arabia. Solomon and the Phoenicians supplanted the 
Edomites in a trade which they must have carried on for a 
very long time, a trade by which they enriched and fertilised 
their otherwise rocky and barren land, and made Bozrah and 
Petra the greatest and most splendid cities of their day, — the 
former a city glorious even in that desolation predicted by 
Isaiah (xxxiv. l5.) ^^Tliorns shall come up in her palaces, nettles 
and brambles in the fortresses thereof." Every thing shews 
that the Edomites were the earliest people of antiquity who 
traded with Ophir. The exact locality of Ophir has excited 
no little controversy among Scholars, but the conclusion of 
Heeren seems to be the most sensible, that it is the general 
name for the rich countries of the south lying on the African, 
Arabian and Indian Coasts, as far as at that time known." 
The time of return from the voyages made to it in the third 
year" may easily be accounted for, by the existence of the 
periodical monsoons ; and the vessels might have returned, as 
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Micliaelis shews, in ^ the third year ^ though they had been 
absent but eighteen months. The articles brought from these 
j)lac;cs, reaching probably to Ceylon, which ^ome think to be 
0])lur, or at least to the Malabar Coast, correspond very accu- 
rately with those mentioned by Herodotus in the Thalia (114) 
as ])vocurcd from Ethiopia. 

A passage in which many commentators have pretended to find 
mention of India, or direct allusion to it, is Ezekiel iv. 4 — 15. 
In that splendid prophecy against the King of Tyre, the prophet 
numbers and names the 'countries from which he derived his 
rich revenues, and pictures the city under the figure of a great 
ship, exceeding in magnitude and beauty all that ever were 
before or since. The prophecy of Isaiah also, in which he 
rej)resents the glory of Tyre as transferred to Jerusalem, points 
indistinctly to the vast extent of the commerce of the former, 
reaching even to India. 

Coming further down, to the time when the Romans took a 
leading part in the politics of Asia, and absorbed its western 
provinces into their mighty empire, we find it mentioned in 
the Apocryphal book of the Maccabees. (I. Macc. viii. 8.) 
as one of the countries taken from Antiochus and given to 
Eumcnos. Critics have attempted to shew that in the passage in 
Acts ii. 0, ill which an enumeration is given, of the various 
countries and cities whose representatives were in Jerusalem 
at the feast of Pentecost, India should be read instead of 
Juda*a. Others again have contended for Idumcea, and certainly, 
so far as readings are concerned, much may be said in favour 
of bolli. ’lovfiauiv, 'ivbiap, "ibovfiaiap. These readings have been 
conjectured to get rid of the dilliculty of a statement that the 
people of J uda;a were present at the feast in their own city. 
But the catalogue of countries proceeds from the north-east to 
the west and south, and Judaea lies immediately south from 
Mesopotamia. There is still greater difficulty in supposing that 
there were Jews in India, or that Indian Jews were present at 
the feast, whether we believe that by Indid. is meant merely 
the Punjab and Afghanistan, or little Thibet and surrounding 
districts. So fiir as India and the Bible are concerned, we must 
look to a later period, to the truth that lies at the basis of the 
tradition about Thomas and Bartholomew, and to the early efforts 
made by the Nestorians and the Sj^rian Church to evangelize 
a large part of it, — efforts so successful that the Portuguese 
found on their landing on the west coast a large Christian com- 
munity. This belongs to another and most interesting period 
of early Indian history, which has yet to be fully investigated. 

The first allusion in purely classical literature to India, or the 
countries that in ancient times went under that name, is in 
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Homei*. In the first Book of the Odyssey, in the 23rd and 
24th lines we have the following : — • 

Ai?£07rer, rot dix^a deSaiarai, etr^^atol dp^poaU, 

Oi flip 8v<rop.€Pov *Yir^ptovos^ oi 6 dpioprog. 

This occurs in the opening passage of the poem, where Odys- 
seus is introduced as the man who, of all others, had seen many 
cities and suffered many griefs. Pitied by all the gods, Poseidon 
alone was everlastingly angry with him, and had gone to a 
feast in the land of the Ethiopians. During his absence a coun- 
cil of the gods was held, and. the poet takes occasion parenthe- 
tically to give an account of the Ethiopians in these lines. They 
are the most distant of men ; they are divided into two parts ; 
some dwell towards the setting of the sun, others towards the 
rising. It is not impossible that by the eastern Ethiopians the 
poet dimly alluded to the aborigines of India, who were pro- 
bably of the same stock as those of Africa, and were at least like 
them in many particulars, and who inhabited the country pre- 
vious to the descent and occupation of it by its Aryan invaders, 
with their Sanscrit speech and Caucasian conformation of face 
and limb. There can be no doubt that among such early writers 
on India as Scylax, Ilecataeus, Herodotus, and Ctesias, with 
their vague curiosity and dim knowledge of foreign lands, the 
term Ethiopians is often used for the aborigines of India. 
Herodotus (vii, 7 0) uses the expression 'AWionas dir rjXlov dvaro- 
A€a>p^ and says that they were the neighbours of the Indians, but 
again (iii. 101) he says ro xpdfp^ (popeova-i Spoiop frapres Kjdi TrapaTrX^o’iov 
in which he clearly distinguishes between the Indians and 
Ethiopians. In fact, throughout the whole of early geography and 
history, the Ethiopians and Indians are confounded, articles of 
Indian produce being referred t% as Ethiopian, and vice versa. 
Thus Ctesias speaks of the marticlwray a fabulous animal with 
the body of a lion, the face of a man, and the tail of a scorpion, 
as being a native of India, and translates the word dp0p<o7ro<f>dyo5— 
the man-eater. Professor Tychsen, in the Appendix (iv.) to 
Heeren^s ^ Asiatic Nations,^ connects the word with the Per- 
sian 3Iard, man, and Khorderiy to eat ; stating that the Persian.*? 
still use the expression mardam-khor as applied to an intrepid 
warrior. Pliny, in his description of Ethiopia proper, spealcs of 
the Martichora as being found in it, and cites Ctesias as his 
authority. So Scylax, in his description of India, speaks of the 
fabulous nation of the Sciapodes as being Ethiopian, while 
Hecataeus terms them an Indian tribe. Dr. Schwanbeck gives 
other examples of this continual confusion between the two 
countries, not the least interesting of which as a philological 
speculation is this. He says that the habitat of the crocodile 
June, 1857 . w H 
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is, according to early writers, now in India, now in Ethiopia } 
but it must have had its origin in India, as the word is evidently 
derived from the Sanscrit Camtaca ; and as the Greeks continually 
changed the letters T and K, we have KpoKodei\o£, as their version or 
form of it. Every classical scholar knows how Alexander thought 
tliat the Nile took its rise in India, and how the products and 
animals of both countries are continually confounded and mixed. 

In Virgil and Horace we meet with many allusions of a very 
vague and rhetorical character. India and Britain were the 
two boundaries of the world, and they both continually serve to 
heighten the statements of these poets. In the Georgies (iii. 
27) the former sings the praises of Augustus, and represents 
himself thus : 

In foribus pugnam ex auro soUdociue elepbanto 

(Jlangai-iduiii laeiain^ viciuiiscpie arma Quu'iui. 

The Gangarides, who dwelt on the plains of Lower Bengal, are 
here brouglit in as being conquered by the emperor, though 
in reality, no arms of any nation had ever penetrated so far. 
We have the Ganges mentioned Georgies ii. 138, and iEiieid. 
ix. 31, India as producing ivory, Georgies i. 57, and, at still 
greater length ii, 110 — 122, and in a strong hyperbole, .dKiieid 
viii. 705. Horace speaks of Indian ivory. Garni i. 31, 0, of the 
Indian in common with the Mede and Scythian wondering at 
the glory of Augustus, Carm. iv. 14. 42., and in the Car- 
rneu Saecularo (50) the Indians, nHjjerhi utqjcr, figure in the 
picture that he dra^vs of the golden day about to dawn on 
the world. Augustus is represented by him as leading in 
triumph the Seres and the liidi, suOjectoa Orientls orae (Carm. 
i., 1 2.50) and again, in his exquisite epistle to Numicius, in which 
he teaches him mi aduurarly he^ays (i., 00.) 

Quid censes nmnera terrae 
Quid marls extremos Arabas ditaulis et Iiidos. 

But to quote from these and other classical poets such allusions 
would be an endless task. It is dillicult in these days, when 
colonization and adventure have unrobed the most distant places 
of their obscurity and mystery, to draw any parallel between 
the feelings > of the ancients towards India, and our own towards 
any similarly distant place. But they must have been much 
the same as those experienced by Columbus and the thinking 
minds of Europe in the 15th century, when led by this one fact 
that India did exist and was a land of wealth, they dared danger 
in its most terrible form, and discovered the land of the west. 
The knowledge and feeling were much the same, but the practical 
effect how ditiereut ! 
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When, led by this vague and semi-romantic feeling, which 
even yet prevails in the West regarding India, we come really to 
grapple with thfe early ages of its history, we find ourselves 
utterly prost<|fced by the impossibility of gaining fi-om it any one 
certified historical fact previous to the Invasion of Darius. Egypt, 
with its mighty chronologies and vast dynasties, has at last given 
forth a sound which seems certain, and rings like that of true 
history ; but India remains like the Sphinx, ever allowing the 
scholar to solve her mysteries, and unveil her hidden past, and 
ever destroying those who have attempted it. Egypt has had such 
scholars as Wilkinson, Bunsen and Lepsius, who have probed her 
records with untiring zeal and rij^e scholarship ; but India has 
not been behind her in this. We must ascribe the greater 
success that scholars have met with in reference to that country 
to the fact of her close connexion with the nations of western 
antiquity, and the undying remains of her arts that so thickly 
strew the uplands of the Thebaid and the valley of the Nile. 
But India has a primary political importance which Egypt can 
never have. No longer the granary of the world, as she was in 
the best days of the Homan Empire, the position of the latter 
is but secondary, as the way to conquest and empire, as the step- 
ping-stone to power, rather than the prize with which the con- 
queror may rest satisfied. Even the cities of the Mesopotamian 
Doab have given up their dead, and their riddle is already read. 
Yet India, wdih all her increased political importance to thti 
nations of Europe, has remained, in her early days, a sealed book. 
The two causes that seem to have operated against the pro- 
duction of truthful records in India, and the possibility of an 
approach to an accurate knowledge of her early history 
now, are, first, the fact that such records are soon obliterated 
by the hand of time, if permanent and outward, as monuments 
and coins, &c., or are lost amid the tramp of the invader and 
the pillage of the raaurauder, if less durable, as books and 
manuscripts. Secondly, the genius of the race is against the 
creation of such records. Thoroughly unpractical, if the natural 
soul of the South-Aryan race will force itself out in thought and 
feeling, the result will not be that of history or truthful annals, 
but of such epics as the llamayaii and the Mahabharat, as vast 
in their extent as they are gigantic in their fancies atxl imagin- 
ings. Hence it is that the India of the past must be gathered 
from the India of the present, and that, taking our stand ou 
the immutability of Indian civilisation, we must rest satisfied 
that what we now see existed in unaltered uniformity thousands 
of years ago. You cannot do for the early poetry and litera- 
ture of the Hindu what such men as Niebuhr, Thirlwall and 
Grotc have done for that of the Greek and Homan, You cannot. 
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while disbelieving that an actual Achilles fought, or a real 
Romulus reigned, be certain that the facts have a true basis. 
Were Niebuhr or Grote to apply to the Veiiantic Literature 
or Heroic Epos of India the same Baconian tests Hat they have 
done to the history of Rome and Greece, the residuum would be 
monstrous fable or utter nothingness. 

Without striving to attempt this for Indian literature proper, 
however, it may be done with some success for those portions 
of it where it comes into contact with the West. Previous to 
the first purely historical fact — the Invasion of Darius, we have 
lour legends or myths which meet us at the very outset. They 
are 

1. — ^The legend of Dionysus B. C. (1,457?) 

mi 1 _ __ J . i? Cl • _ ^ ^ _ 1 • • t j 


2. — The legend of Semiramis, who is said to 

have invaded India 1,978 

3. — The legend of llamcses-Sesostris, according 

to Dr. Hales B. C. 1,308, or according 

to Lenglet 1,618 

4. — ^The legend of Herakles 1,300 


The authority that we have for these legends, W'hom we shall 
presently take up, is Ctesias, as followed by Diodorus Siculus and 
jElian. There can be no doubt as to their untrustworthiness, but 
at the basis we may find a little truth. 

The legend of Dionysus or Bacchus, and bis connexion with 
India under the name of Parashri, is one of the most famous in 
antiquity, while in its details it is at the same time the most 
varied. It has ever been a favourite of the poet in both ancient 
and modern times. The following by Dr. Croly, on an antique 
gem of Bacchus, we think exquisite. It is headed 

THE EDUCATION OP BACCHUS. 

" I had a vision ! — 'Twas an Indian vale, 

Whose sides were all with rosy thickets crowned 
That never felt the biting winter gnle ; — 

And soon was heard a most delicious sound ; 

And to its music danced a nymph embrowned 
Leading a lion in a silken twine, 

That with his yellow mane would sweep the ground, 

M’lien on his rider fawn — a being divine 

While on Ids foaming lips a nymph showered purple wine.'* 

Born of Zeus and of Semelc, the daughter of Cadmus, according 
to the common story, he was persecuted by the jealous Hera, and 
his infancy exposed to the most imminent danger. Accompanied 
hy Hermes however he was protected, and when exposed on Mount 
Nysa in Thrace, was watched over by many nymphs. The Mount 
Nysa from which he derived his name — Dionysus or Nysa- 
sprung — is found in many quarters of the ancient n orld, and there 
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were few mountains where he was worshipped, to which this name 
was not applied. This fact is of importance in reference to 
his connexion \^th India, When he grew to manhood the 
jealous Hera still afflicted him, until being thrown into a 
state of madness, he wandered fall over the East, through Egypt, 
^here King Proteus received him, through Syria, where he slew 
Damascus, over the Euphrates and Tigris, where a heaven-sprung 
tiger assisted him, and at last, reaching India, he spent, some 
traditions say three, others fifty-two years in subduing its fierce 
tribes, and teaching them cultivation, the pleasures of the grape, 
and the arts of civilisation. Up to the point of his visiting the 
East, the general statement is borne out by all traditions, but 
after that they vary. Euripides in his Baccha represents the 
god as speaking of Bactria as the farthest limit of his travels. 
He says — 

Leaving tlie Lydians* gold-abounding fields, 

The Phrygians* and the Persians’ sun-struck plains, 

The Bactrian walls, and Medians’ rugged land, 

I came to Araby the blessed, and all 

The coast of Asia, where it stretches out 

Along the briny sea, where many Greeks 

Mixed with barbarians dwell in fair- towered towns— 

At length arrived in Greece, I here am come, 

That by my dances and my solemn rites 
I may assert my high Divinity, <fec. 

From that point, through the accounts of Pausanias, Plutarch 
and Diodorus Siculus, the limit is extended, until he is made 
to conquer all Asia and India in their widest sense, and to 
return in triumph as only such a god can triumph. 

Arrian in his Anabasis introduces him at the city of Nysa on 
the banks of the Cophen, near the modern Cabul, which surren- 
deted to Alexander the Great. Wearied with the series of 
campaigns through which they had passed, and the deserts 
which they had crossed, the historian, always accurate, trust- 
worthy and common-sense, following Ptoleny and Aristobulus, 
represents the troops of Alexander as delighted at seeing the ivy 
and laurel there. Abandoning themselves to the riotous pleasures 
of the pionysia, the army then Bacchanted, (if we may use the 
expression) for some days, hymning pjeans of praise to the 
god, the limits of whose conquests they had reached, the extent 
of which their leader Alexander, a second, yea., a greater than 
Dionysus, would overpass. 

And brighter still the glory grew ; 

The wine-god drops his sparkling chalice : 

Each wild Bacchante’s eyes dropt dew. 

As sweet as flowers by Lydian Halys, 
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'* All bow before 
Such tones of power 
As ne’er Tyrrhenian trumpet blew, q 
Nor yet were woke when Indian valleys 
Heard the Panic Eillelen.” 

Near to tlie city was !Mount Meros^ the modern Meru, so called 
in allusion to the legend of the god having sprung from the 
of father Zeus. 

There can be little doubt but that all these adventures and 
names were created by the army themselves, and, as too often 
in later days, willingly acquiesced in and coloured by the people 
of the district. Tliirlwall, in his History of Greece, has at 
this passage of it an interesting note on the subject. Quoting 
Bohlen’s Iiidien,’^ he conjectures that the range of Parapa- 
misus was properly Parapanisus, or above Nisa, It is remarka- 
ble that the sun has the name of Suradevas, the wine-god, and 
is born of Nls, night. Hitter in his “ Asien^^ prefers the 
derivation Paro the mountain city. The origin of the 

story may be seen still farther from the fact, that nothing is 
so common as the grape in these districts, even in modern 
times, as every denizen of Calcutta knows. The fact then 
of meeting with the sunny grape of their fatherland in this 
far off region, a resemblance between the native names of 
the districts round about, and those belonging to Greece, a 
rumour already exisiting that Bacchus had conquered a large 
part of the East, the desire of the soldiers to praise their gene- 
ral and themselves, and of Alexander to gratify his own ambi- 
tion as having done more than a god, and to induce his war-worn 
soldiers to attempt new conquests — all these may have com- 
bined with other causes to give rise to this part of the legend 
of Dionysus. 

As the basis of it we have little more than this, that it 
represents the early longing and dim aspirations towards 
the East, as well as the obscure ideas entertained of it in 
antiquity. Dionysus is the personification of a power of 
nature, life-giving, joyous and ethereal. It is his spirit 
that fills the soul, when it is carried away from the sober 
and routine realities of daily life, and elevated into a region 
of joy jvnd unconsciousness. It is at this point that the 
god becomes the patron of the tragic art, that was first - 
based on the lyric, the chief law of which is unconsciousness. 
This careless joyousness was pre-eminently the character of the 
Greek, and hence, not in the vulgar sense of the god of 
drinking, but in the far higher one of the inspirer of freedom 
from care and joyous life, no divinity was so popular as he, 
no games so well attended as his. To the East, in its wide and 
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general extent^ the Greeks looked, as the abode of such ; and 
hence the popular myth represents the god as overcoming it, 
and returning fro;:n it in gay and festive triumph, and spreading 
joy by means of the vine on every side. Hence the poet 
addresses him : — 

“ Where art thou Conqueror ? before whom fell 
The jewelled kings of Ind, when the strong swell 
Of thy great multitudes came on them, and 
'J'hou hadst thy thyrsus in thy red right hand, 

Shaking it over tliem, till every soul 
Grew faint as with wild lightning.” 

Wc question if any actual hero or real personage can be looked 
upon as the basis of the legend. Beyond this then, the story of 
Dionysus tells us nothing of India, — that part of it seeming 
rather to be an accretion to the general and original germ, though 
from it later writers developed the whole. 

The legend of Semiramis is almost as nquch overshadowed by 
the mythological and supernatural as that of Dionysus. Its 
origin is to be found in Ctesias, as rendered by Diodorus, but 
that early writer’s statements on Assyrian history are untrust- 
worthy. The whole of the early history of both Babylon and 
Assyria is, except when touched ui)on by the Old Testament, 
purely mythical. The Mosaic account makes Assyria but a 
colony of Babylon, while Ctesias reverses the order, and repre- 
sents the former, as it always was represented in Greek History, 
as by far the greatest empire of antiquity. The legend states that 
Ninus founded the Assyrian Empire, and built Nineveh. Sprung 
of a Syrian youth and Derceto the fish-goddess of Ascalon, she 
was in her origin immortal. Her whole early life was one of 
special preservation by the gods, seeing that from shame her 
mother exposed her in the neighbouring hills. Fed by doves, she 
was adopted by a shepherd, Simmas, who bestowed on her the 
name by which she is generally known. One of the King’s 
generals married her, and while the Assyrians were engaged in 
the seige of Bactra she was in the army with her husband. 
When the efforts of Ninus had failed to take the city, she 
herself, with consummate courage and ability, approached the 
walls with a band of followers, leapt up upon them, and soon 
obtained possession of the town. The Amazonian .. character 
which she now gains, she preserves throughout the rest of 
the story. From gratitude Ninus raised her to be his Ciueen, 
and on his death she succeeded to the throne of Assyria, 
She inaugurated her reign by building all over the surrounding 
district immense works which \vere the wonder of antiquity ; 
and in the desire to account for which, probably, the main 
features of the legend arose. Beginning then her career of 
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conquest, she subdued Egypt, overran Ethiopia, and subjugating 
all Asia, fund her Empire limited, to the south, only by India* 
Diodorus lingers in evident wonder over the gigantic preparations 
that she made to conquer it, and over the terrible defeat with 
which she met. From his record however we have little informa- 
tion as to the character of Indian states, or of their products, 
customs, laws and government. Eetiring vanquished, she con- 
tinued to reign till, after forty-two years, she appointed her son 
Ninyas as her successor, and evanished upward in the form of a 
dove. 

Throughout the whole of this, the vast and supernatural con- 
tinually meet us, and we can treat it as nothing more than one 
of those Myths, that, in Assyria as everywhere else, cluster round 
the foundation of an infant state, giving to it the lustre of poe- 
try and the dim grey hoar of age. From the extent of the 
early Assyrian and Babylonian empires, there can be little doubt 
that they touched upon the countries generally known as India, 
and that contests may have often taken place on the frontier, 
na}^ even a vast expedition may have been planned and carried 
out. But beyond this we cannot go, and some better authority 
than Ctesias must be found for the historical truth of the 
legend of Semiramis, the goddess of the dove, the Asiatic 
Aphrodite. 

The legend of Rameses-Sesostris seems to have in it more of 
a historical appearance ; but even here there is doubt and uncer- 
tainty, The researches of recent scholars have shewn, with 
some degree of probability, that Rameses ii., or the Great, and 
Sesostris are the same personage. He was the third King of 
the nineteenth dynasty, and a full account of his expeditions 
and conquests is given us by Herodotus and Diodorus. From the 
extent of his public works, and the whole character of his home 
government, not a few authors havedield him to be the Pharoah 
of Scripture. Be that as it may, we have sufficient historical 
ground for believing in the existence of some such great con- 
queror as Sesostris is represented to have been, from the numerous 
Btelae which he everywhere erected as the memorials of his deeds, 
and many of which existed to a late period in the history of 
antiquity. Herodotus tells us of two that he himself saw in 
Syria, and in recent times one of these has been discovered, on 
the road to Berytus, with a half-defaced inscription, in which 
however the name Rameses may yet be traced. Another, though 
all are not agreed that it was one of the stelae of Sesostris, has 
been discovered near Nymphaeum. According to the account 
of Diodorus, his father caused all the boys who were born on the 
same day to be trained along with him, that in future they 
might be his most able assistants and advisers. Their first 
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expedition was into Arabia, and afterwards into the west of 
Africa. When o^ the throne he first directed his attention to the 
internal government of the country, dividing all Egypt into 
thirty-six provinces, with a governor at the head of each. 
Having made immense preparations both by sea and land, he 
subdued Ethiopia, and crossing over to Asia, he overran the whole 
continent. India in its widest extent to the east, if not to the 
south, was included in his conquests, so that he swept the 
whole Gangetic valley, and reached a spot where conqueror 
had never been before — the coast of the Sinus Gangeticus. Re- 
turning northward he subjugated the Scythians, left a colony 
in Colchis, long afterwards noted for its Egyptian manners, and 
was only stopped in Thrace by the scarcity of provisions. Thus 
the Danube was his boundary on the north-west, the Ganges on 
the south-east, and there were few countries where there was not a 
Hela with this proud, and in his case by no means boastful, in- 
scription : — Sesostris, king of kings and lord of lords, subdued 
this country by the power of his arms.'^ Returning to Egypt 
he adorned his land with the spoils of vanquished nations, and 
the graces of art and architecture, till becoming blind in his old 
age, he committed suicide, and died with tho character of being 
the greatest conqueror of his own or any age. While from the 
existence of these stelae , and the testimony of such authors as 
Manetho and Herodotus in early days, and Tacitus in later, there 
can be .httle doubt as to the truth of the general outlines of this 
career of conquest, we have no details as to India, and no evidence 
as to the statements regarding it being anything more than a 
wdde and sweeping assertion. It is said that Danaus, who colo- 
nized the Peloponnesus, was his brother, and being discovered in 
a conspiracy which had for its object to murder him on his 
return from his conquests, was obliged to take refuge in flight. 
The last of the legends with which we have to do is that 
of Herakles \ and this is as brief as it is historically unsatisfac- 
tory. Of all heroes, he is the most universal, and there are few 
countries and few literatures in which we do not find a trace of 
him. He is the cosmopolite of heroes, and hence it is by no 
means wonderful that he should be represented in India. He 
performs the same part in the early settlement and civilisa- 
tion of tribes in antiquity, as Brutus does in those 6f the dark 
ages. His footsteps are everywhere, until he seems b}^ universal 
consent to have been looked on as the incarnation of those who 
must carry out the primary processes of civilization, such as 
clearing the woods and jungle, subduing wild beasts, and 
destroying all that is inimical to the existence of man, as well 
as to his safety and comfort. He is not therefore in all his 
deeds and characteristics one being, but the representative 
June, 1857. o o 
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hero of antiquity. Pliny in his ^ Natural History/ gives to him 
in his Indian form, the name of Aop(rdvrfs. Arrian in his ^Indica' 
alludes to him, and the Greeks believed, in this case as in so 
many others, that there was a con'espondence between the 
mythologies of their own land and those of India, and that in 
him they recognised their own Herakles. In India, he is said 
to have married Pandaea, and to have become the founder of a 
long dynasty of kings. The great war between the Kooroos 
and Pandoos, and the battle fought on the plains of Kooroo- 
kshetra were taken part in by him. He, along with Krishna, 
J udisthir and his four brothers, was the hero of those glori- 
ous exploits which form the chief subject of the Mahabharat. 
Throughout the whole of the legend regarding this we find con- 
tinual references to countries beyond the Indus and Himalayas, 
and traces of customs which are new to the Hindus and evidently 
of Scythian origin. The whole of the lunar race of kings was of 
Scythian origin, and Bhuddistic in their belief. Certain it is that 
the Greek army of Alexander continually recurred to him as well as 
to Dionysus, and that in the dreadful struggle at the rock Aornus, 
so graphically and fancifully related by Curtins, Alexander rejoic- 
ed that he had reduced a stronghold which Herakles himself had 
not been able to take. When Alexander had reached the 
Hyphasis and his soldiers refused to advance further, the con- 
queror, foiled in his ambition, was forced to return ; and as he 
dropped down the river, amid mighty sacrifices and sacred libations, 
he invoked Herakles to assist him and favour the remainder of 
his enterprise. When he reached that point at which the 
Hydaspes falls into the Acesines, he encountered a tribe who 
from their name seem to have been followers of Shiba, and from 
the use of clubs and the sacred mark in their faces were thought by 
the Greeks to be the descendants of Herakles. Curtiusthus speaks 
of them. (IX. 14.) Hinc decurrit in fines Siborum. Hi de 
exercitu Herculis majores suos esse memorant; aegros relictos 
esse, cepisse sedem, quam ipsi obtinebant. Pelles ferarum pro 
veste, clavae tela erant ; multaque, etiam cum Graeci mores exo- 
levissent, stirpis ostendebant vestigia.” And when, having 
overcome this tribe, they entered the country of the Oxydracse 
and Malli, and saw new dangers before them, Alexander encour- 
aged them by saying that they should pass the limits of the 
conquests of Father Bacchus and Herakles, and their retreat 
from India should seem to be not a flight but a triumph. " Her- 
culis et Liberi Patris terminos transituros, illos regi suo, parvo 
inipendio, immortalitatem famse daturos. Paterentur se ex India 
redire, non fugere.” (IX. 16.) Herakles appears in the Hindu* 
Pantheon as Bulurama or Bjiludeva, who founded the famous city 
of Patuliputra, and the dynasty that there afterwards rose to such 
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eminence. He is said to have also founded Muhavelipur in the 
Carnatic and Balipur in Beder. 

Such are the ftair legends in which India seems to be con- 
nected with the Westj but which yet give us almost no intelligi- 
ble or valuable information regarding it. If we adopt the theory 
of most modern Ethnologists and students of Comparative Philo- 
logyj that the Indi and Pelasgi are but the southern and nor- 
thern branches of the same Indo-European stock, which sprang 
from the plains of Iran and constitute the great Aryan race, 
then we have a sure basis on which to rest the common origin 
of these traditions. However different the characteristics and 
civilisation of these two races may now be, in early days, when 
both were progressing in the race of refinement, they seem to have 
very much resembled each other. 

The great difference arose thus ; when the southern race reached 
a certain platform of civilisation it ceased, its social organisation 
became stereotyped, and its beliefs immutable, so that all was 
conservative and as it were fossilized ; while the northern, in more 
favourable climatic circumstances and in closer contact with the 
first depositories of knowledge — the Semitic race, went on from 
one degree of polish to another ; empire succeeding empire and 
literature literature, till the salt of Christianity was introduced, 
and new triumphs wer^ achieved. The progress of the race now 
seems capable of indefinite extension, while the highly civilized 
South- Aryans seem to be but savages. If there is any truth 
at the bottom of this theory, as we believe that there is, then we 
have at once a reason for these legends. They are the product 
of minds strongly resembling and having an affinity for each 
other, and springing from a common source, they have a 
common character. 

We now come to firm historical ground — the expedition of 
Scylax, and the consequent Invasion of India by Darius Hystaspes, 
(B. C. 508.) This introduces us to the conclusion of our sub- 
ject, — a short account of the principal authors from whom the 
ancients drew their knowledge of India. We cannot give the 
slightest credit to the statement that Cyrus the Great invaded 
India and met with a repulse. The whole details of the life of 
that prince are involved in obscurity and romance. Darius was 
a king in every way fitted to consolidate that empire which the 
genius of Cyrus had founded, and the ambition of CaAibyses had 
extended. Having fitted himself for government by careful 
training in the court of Cyrus and the camp of Cambyses, and 
under the eye of his father Hystaspes who was satrap of Persis, 
he was ready to seize the throne as soon as there should be 
an opportunity. Quelling a revolt of the. Babylonians in 
513 B, C., ho undertook his great expedition against the 
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Scythians, who even then began to threaten the peace of the 
southern provinces. Desirous to extend the limits of his empire 
also to the south, he fitted out an expediticn under Scylax, 
a Greet of Caryanda in Caria, with whom he associated other 
men of ability and adventure. This started from the city of Cas- 
patyrus and the country of Pactyice, and sailing down the Indus 
to the sea and keeping to the westward, they passed through the 
straits of Babelmandeb, up the Red Sea, and seem to have ended 
their voyage at a place near the modern Suez. This was not 
the first great voyage of adventure and discovery. Herodotus 
in the Melpomene (42) tells us that Neco of Egypt, having 
finished the digging of the canal though the Isthmus of Suez, 
sent certain Phoenicians in ships to circumnavigate Libya. Set- 
ting out from the Red Sea, they sailed through the southern 
ocean. Every autumn they landed and sowed the coast with corn, 
waiting for harvest. Having reaped it, they put to sea again. 
Thus having spent two years, in the third they doubled the 
pillars of Herakles and arrived in Egypt, relating things, which 
Herodotus naively remarks, do not seem to me credible, but may 
to others, that as they sailed round Libya, they had the sun on 
their right hand.^^ An attempt was afterwards made to circum- 
navigate Libya by one Sataspes, of the Achaemenidae or royal 
family of Persia, but unsuccessfully. 

Having received the report of Scylax and his co-adjutors, 
Darius prepared a vast expedition against India, and entering it 
seems to have rendered the whole of the Modern Punjab 
and Sindo tiibutary to himself. All that Herodotus says is, that 
Darius subdued the Indians and frequented this sea. But in the 
list of the thirty. Satrapies that composed the Persian empire, 
he afterwards mentions India as paying tribute to the value of 
600 talents of gold, or as IViajor Rermell more probably conjec- 
tures, of 360, a sura four and a half times as much as the revenue 
yielded by the rich jirovinces of Babylon and Assyria, and equal 
to about £500,000. 

Scylax then meets us as the first author who has pretended to 
give a historical or descriptive account of India. The question 
has however been much agitated by critics, as to whether this 
Scylax really did write or was only a discoverer. Niebuhr dis- 
tinctly inclines to the opinion that there was a second Scylax 
who lived in the reign of Philip of Macedon, about 350 B. C. 
and who wrote a Periplus. The matter is settled by Niebuhr 
on internal evidence, while other critics hold that the author of 
the Periplus is the navigator of Darius. We know that Scylax 
of Caryanda was specially sent to report on the state of the 
southern seas and coasts ere Darius should commence his expedi- 
tion, and whether the report given in by him is extant or not, it 
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must have been in the time of subsequent writers on India, who 
have drawn from it most of the statements current regarding 
that country til? the time of Megasthenes. Dr. Schwanbeck 
has the following passage on the subject : — 

“ Scylacem de hoc itinerc librum conscripsisse, ex eo apparet, quod 
complures eius loci afferuntur, et quod a Stcphano Byzant. ( s. v. 
Kapvavda) 2Kv\a^ vaXaios XoyoypdcjwSt a Strabone (p. 658.) SicvXa^ 
7rdKai6s avyypacfievs commeinoratur, quamquam alio loco (p.583.) 
periplum quoque eum, qui superest, Strabo non recte ei attribuit. 
Intelligimus autem cx illis locis, Scylacem praeter Indum, Caspapy- 
rum et Pactyicam terram pi lira de fabulosis Indiae gentibus dixisse, 
quibus apud Plulostraturn memorantur, ^KidnoBes, MaKpoK€(pa\oit 
apufts^Tzetzam 2/ctd7rofie?, 'SItoXikpol, MovocjiOaXpoi, 'EvaiTOKotrai vel 

By whoms(iever the Periplus may have been written, it seems, 
as it appears iii the Geographi Gra3ci Minores of Hudson, to 
have come down to us in the form of an abridgement. Previous 
to Scylax, whose date is generally fixed at about 508 B. C., Anax- 
imander the Milesian was the only great geographer (B. C. GOS.) 
Pie is said by Diogenes Laertius not only to have first invented 
or introduced the me of the Gnomon into Greece, but to have first 
constructed maps. We have no evidence as to this, beyond the 
statement of Diogenes, and none as to whether, if he really did 
construct maps, lie was aware of the existence or locality of 
India. He was more of a philosopher than of a geographer, and 
as the disciple and pupil of Thales, holds an important place in 
the history of the Ionian School. 

The report given in by Scylax to Darius Hystaspes, and 
early traditions previously afloat regarding India, seem 
have been the soui'ces of the Indian knowledge of the next 
writer on this subject — Hecataeus the Milesian. He was at once 
a logographer or annalist and geographer. Born B. C. 550, 
he was in the prime of life about the outbreak of the Persian 
war, against the revolts that led to which, he with wise pru- 
dence dissuaded his countrymen. Although his advice was 
rejected both at the beginning and throughout the whole con- 
duct of the war in Ionia, he yet did his utmost to mitigate its 
severity and bring it to a favourable conclusion. A, man thus 
of action, and also a man of wealth, he was well fitted to be a 
successful and an accurate historian. His two great works are 
his geographical treatise Perie^esis, and his historical Genealo^ 
gia. He stands before us as one of the greatest writers of early 
antiquity, whose accuracy and style have been alike praised by 
subsequent authors, and from whom Herodotus drew much of 
his information, while at the same time he controverts many of 
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Lis statements. Had his works come down to us, he rather than 
his rival might have been viewed as the Father of History. He 
was much more of a critical historian than Hei^dotus, while his 
accuracy is seen in the particular attention that he pays to the 
distance of places from each other. His Periegesis was divided 
into two parts, — ^the one confining itself to Europe, the other, in 
which he treats of India, takes up Asia, Egypt and Libya, He 
must not be confounded with Hecataeus of Abdera, who accom- 
panied Alexander the Great on a part of his expedition, and also 
wrote a work on Egypt. The writings of the Milesian Hecataeus 
have unfortunately come down to us only in fragments. Con- 
temporary with this author was Dionysius of Miletus, whose 
great work \vas a History of Darius Hydaspes, in which he 
probably introduced India. Other works are ascribed to him, 
but without sufficient reason. 

As lleeataeus follows Scylax in his statements regarding India, 
so Herodotus seems to have followed Hecataeus. Modern critics 
do not however go the length of Porphyry, who asserts that 
Herodotus took whole passages from the Periegesis only slightly 
altering the language. Hecataeus is mentioned by Herodotus only 
four times throughout his History under the name of XoyoTrotoy, 
a name which Arrian applies to both. Herodotus followed Heca- 
taeus more as a guide than a leader, more as one whose recent 
statements he could compare with the information that he him- 
self procured, and perhaps occasionally supplement. Moreover 
every reader of the old Father of History is aware how often he 
speaks of himself as an eye-witness of the wonders that he 
describes, — a thing in many cases not impossible ; so that we 
must either generally admit the originality of his work, or at 
once take from him all pretensions to honesty and credibility. 
After the attention given to Herodotus and his statements 
regarding India in a previous number of the Remew ^ it will be 
unnecessary to enter fully into the subject now. Born in the Doric 
colony of Halicarnassus in Caria B. C. 484, he grew up as a boy 
near to the scenes of the Persian war, and lived on through that 
century till the beginning of the Peloponnesian struggle. The 
statements regarding his travels, and the places at which he 
wrote his History, are most contradictory, and need not delay us 
here. The account of Pliny is perhaps that with which we 
should rest satisfied, that he wrote his work in his old age at 
Thurii, whither he had retired after the first colonists, and where 
he died. 

While the main object of his work is to give an account of the 
war between the Greek and Persians, he has collected in it the 
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fruits of his reading, which seems to have been co-extensive with 
the literature of j^iis country as it then was, and the results of his 
large personal experience. While there can be no doubt that the 
part of his work on Egypt is the most full and extensive of all, and 
that his statements regarding far distant countries, such as Scythia 
and India, are to be the less credited in proportion to their dis- 
tance, yet even in reference to the latter, succeeding writers and 
discoverers have shewn a wonderful accuracy in outline, if not 
in detail. He himself does not seem to have visited any place 
in the interior of Asia iaore distant than Susa. The informa- 
tion that he gives regarding frontier countries is introduced 
as a digression from the main object of his history. Ilis account 
of Persia leads him to India as one of its Satrapies, and the 
history of Darius Hystaspes to Scythia, against which he made 
his great expedition. The facts that he gives us regarding these 
must have been derived from purely Persian sources, in addition 
to his predecessors Scylax and Hecatacus. 

Contemporary with Herodotus, but working probably inde- 
pendently of him, we have three historians, who in their works 
seem to have treated more or less of India. Hellanicus of 
Lesbos is the most eminent of them. His times embrace 
almost the whole of the 5th century B. C. We know little 
of him, and that little as given by Suidas is very confused. 
His life seems, like that of contemporary logographers, to have 
been spent chiefly in writing and travelling. His works are 
very numerous, but the only one with which we have to do is his 
Persica.^^ It exists now in a few fragments, but originally 
contained the history of Persia, Media and Assyria, from the 
mythical times of Ninus to the age of the writer. Of the three 
divisions of his works given by Preller, the genealogical, choro- 
graphical, and chronological, it comes under the chorographical. 
As a historian he enters more into detail than Herodotus, and 
Thueydides says that his chronology is far from accurate. He seems 
to have been more of a compiler than a historian. Damastes of 
Sigeum is the second of this group, whose works in their entire- 
ness are lost to us, and who is known rather as the authority and 
source of the information of later writers. His History of 
Greece, and Catalogue of Nations and Towns, were his two principal 
works, but it is his Periplus that gives him a place in our list 
of classical authors who have written about India. In this work 
he is said to have chiefly followed Hecataeus. Eratosthenes the 
great mathematican, geographer and critic of Alexandria in the 
time of the Ptolemies (200 B. C.) follows him in some of his 
works, and is censured by Strabo for so doing. Charon of Lampsa- 
cus completes this group of early logographers. His exact age is 
very doubtful ; some critics putting liim before Herodotus. He 
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flourished B. C. 464. Amid many other works he wrote the 
' Ethiopica ^ and ^ Persica,’ in both of which ]|je seems to have 
treated of India^ probably repeating what former writers had 
stated. 

We pass from these men, who are to us mere shadows, and 
exist only in the fragmentary quotations of later writers, to 
Ctesias, who has ever formed an object of interest and discussion 
to the historian and the critic. Born at Cnidus in Caria, he was 
trained to the profession of medicine, in that, the most famous 
medical school of early antiquity. He bridges the distance between 
Herodotus and Xenophon, and may be said to have been the 
contemporary of both. He became physician to the Persian King 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, even as his countrymen Democedes and 
Hippocrates had been borore him. Xenophon in his Anabasis^ 
tells us tliat he was present during the war between the king and 
his brother Cyrus. He continued at the Persian Court for seven- 
teen years, but finally returned to his native Cnidus, where he 
systematized and arranged the information that he had been 
heaping up in Persia, and wrote out his works. We cannot 
expect from Ctesias anything more than a view of history and 
of the past such as the Persians themselves had, and their ancient 
annals contained. His post as private physician to the Emperor — 
one of great responsibility, activity and confidence, seems to have 
opened to him sources of information never before accessible 
to any Greek historian. 

There is no reason to doubt his trust- worthiness in the use of 
these records, and of the information that he had personally 
obtained ; but we must doubt the correctness of the records them- 
selves. They were Persian, they gave an account of Persia and 
her frontier and subject countries as painted by the Persians 
themselves. With the mendacity peculiar to Orientals, with the 
high-flown rhetoric and bombast which are no less their charac- 
teristics, with the natural tendency to exalt themselves at the 
expense of all other nations, we cannot expect to find in these 
accounts of Ctesias a fair, and in all respects historical, account of 
the subjects on which they treat. Hence it is that the early 
Assyrian history seems to be purely mythical. The chief works 
of Ctesias are his ‘ Persica' and his ^ Indica,^ both thus viewed 
from a Persian stand-point. His object in writing the former 
was to give to the Greeks — what he believed the work of Herodo- 
tus was far from giving them, an accurate knowledge of the 
Persians. Hence between the two the truth may possibly be 
found. In his account of India, he seems to have largely 
followed Scylax, and may have read in the Persian Archives the 
original report drawn up by him for Darius Hystaspes. The 
work exists only in the very wretched epitome of Photius, and 
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the part of it that he has preserved is the most fabulous. Yet a 
subsequent knowledge of the north-western parts of India has 
served to shew that the statements of Ctesias, as well as those of his 
predecessors, are by no means without a foundation of truth. 

The period betvVeen Ctesias and the invasion of India by 
Alexander the Great, which opened up new sources of informa- 
tion, is filled up by two historians of whom we know little more 
than the names — Ephorus of CumaQ and Eudoxus of Cnidus. 
The former is the first who made an attempt at writing a 
Universal History, beginning with the return of the HeraclidsB, 
and continuing till the year 341 B. C. It contained thirty books 
in all. He flourished in the times of Philip of Macedon, and 
was a most successful pupil of the orator Isocrates. His work 
contained an account of the barbarian nations and included India. 
It was finished by his son Hemophilus, and continued still further 
by Diyllus. He is looked upon by later writers, as Polybius and 
Strabo, as a clear and accurate historian ; though many charged 
him with wilful inaccuracies in the places where he differed from 
preceding authorities. Eudoxus of Cnidus is better known as a 
philosopher and geometer than as a geographer, as the pupil of 
Plato and afterwards his enemy, than as an adventurous tra- 
veller. He lived about B. C. 36G. His observatory at Cnidus 
was a famous one, and he is sqid to have invented and constructed 
many astronomical instruments. The work in which he seems 
to have mentioned India, and of which Strabo speaks, is his 
rijs Uepiodos, though soinc think that this was written by a dif- 
ferent Eudoxus. 

The next great historical event, in which India and the 
West come into contact after the invasion of Darius Hystaspes, 
is the expedition of Alexander the Great. Undertaking it, not 
merely because its north-western districts were embraced in the 
Empire of Darius, but because it presented a new world to him 
worthy of his conquest, he furnishes us with one of the grandest 
pictures in the history of antiquity. Wearied with previous 
campaigning, covered with wounds and the toil of war, when the 
general and his soldiers entered upon its fertile plains, they 
seemed to renew their youth and their strength. Alexander's 
intention w^as not merely to subdue what had formerly been 
subject to Darius, and, like Nadir Shah in succeedihg times, 
appear like some terrible meteor for a time and then vanish 
away : he seems to have formed a regular scheme of conquest, and 
to have set his heart on not merely equalling, but surpassing all 
the fabled deeds of father Dionysus, all the exploits of Semi- 
ramis and Sesostris, all the wonders of his ancestor Herakles. 
Even when his eager ambition received a check on the banks 
of the Hyphasis, when his soldiers refused to advance further and 
June, 1857. 
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overcome the Prasii and Gangaridae, — of whose power and splen- 
dour the young Chundra Gupta, who seems to have visited his 
camp, had told him — even when he reluctantly^turned his steps 
to the West, and looked towards home, he but settled on new 
schemes yet to be accomplished. His reason for accompany- 
ing Nearchus down the Indus, and fitting out the great 
maritime expedition which that admiral successfully conducted 
up the Persian Gulf, was that thus he might have informa- 
tion, and a new world for future conquests and future commerce. 
When, after his terrible march though the burning deserts of 
Gedrosia and the jungles of the Doab, he was seized with fever 
and was dying at Babylon, his design was clear — to get rid of 
his Macedonian veterans who had opposed his ambitious wishes^ 
and by a mixed army of disciplined Persians under Greek offi- 
cers, — like our British Sepoy-army now — and new recruits from 
Macedonia, to return once more to the banks of the Hyphasis, and 
thence to commence a career of triumphant conquest, that should 
not cease till the Macedonian standard should wave over Palim- 
l)othra and the Gangetic valley, and he should take possession 
of the Bay of Bengal in the name of the gods, as of old he had 
of the Indian Ocean. 

The expeditions of this pupil of Aristotle were not merely 
warlike, they were scientific. Attended by men who had re- 
ceived the first education that Greece could afford, and himself 
of high ability and powers of observation, if the full results and 
records of his campaigns had come down to us, we should have 
had a knowledge of Central Asia and Northern India, far 
superior to that possessed by Europe at any time till fifty 
years ago. But it unfortunately happens that, notwithstanding 
the number of Greek mvans and writers by whom he delighted 
to be accompanied, we have our information but at second-hand ; 
and were it not for the accurate and trust-worthy Arrian, 
who lived four centuries after, we should have had nothing but 
a mass of fable and conjecture. Though, however, the original 
records of that great expedition have not come down to us, to 
Alexander and his army must we ascribe the popular myths that 
were afterwards current in antiquity regarding India, and which, 
increasing as they grew in age, gave rise to and nursed the 
adventurous spirit of the Italian Bepublics, the spirit of discovery 
of the Portuguese, the dreams of a Prester John and a land 
of gold, the enquiries of an Alfred the Great, and the travels 
of Sir John Mandeville and other early chroniclers. Every old 
veteran, as he retraced his steps homeward through the populous 
cities of Persia and Asia Minor, or as he sat under his own 
vine and his own fig-tree, fought all his battles o^er again, 
had his own ever-new story to tell of the wonders that he had 
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seen, and his own little knot of interested listeners, who magni- 
fied them as they extended them. The last relic of this strange 
spirit of curiosil^, based in early days on unavoidable,. and in 
later times on wilful ignorance, a curiosity and an ignorance 
fostered by the British and the East India Company until a 
recent period, is seen in the Indian novels of the early part of 
the present century, where every old Indian was of necessity a 
Clive, whose ill-gotten wealth was untold, whose crimes had been 
of the blackest die, and whose just fate was that of the 
suicide. 

Of all the authors who accompanied Alexander, and who 
were eye-witnesses of and actors in many of the events that 
they relate, Ptolemy the son of Lagus, and Aristobulus, the son 
of Aristobulus, were the most trust-worthy. Arrian, in his 
introduction to his ^ Anabasis,' gives sufficient reasons why he 
should trust their accounts above those of all others. Ptolemy, 
though of ignoble origin on his father's side, speedily raised 
himself to a high position at the Court of Philip, and when 
Alexander set out on his Asiatic expedition, was one of his most 
intimate friends and advisers. He took a prominent part in all 
the exploits of the Indian campaign, and on one occasion saved 
the life of Alexander himself. On the death of his master, 
foreseeing that the empire must be broken up, he secured 
Egypt for himself, and after a series of wars with the other 
generals, laid in security and splendour the foundation of that 
dynasty, which received liberty and literature when they fled 
from Greece, and which became finally extinguished in the person 
of the beautiful Cleopatra. When he was fairly seated on the 
throne of Egypt, he became a most munificent patron of litera- 
ture and the fine arts, a taste which he handed down to his 
favourite son and successor — Ptolemy Philadelx)hus. He seems to 
have employed the latter years of his life in writing the history 
of Alexander and his expedition, in circumstances very favora- 
ble at once to its truthfulness and graphic fullness. He died 
B. C. 283. Of Aristobulus we know much less. He belonged to 
Cassandreia ; accompanied Alexander in all his campaigns; 
lived till the age of ninety years > and like his contemporary wrote 
his history during the last six years of his life. So much Lucian 
tell us ; and Athenseus, besides Arrian, often refers to his work. 

Baeton and Diognetus were both employed in the scientific 
mite of Alexander, accurately to measure the distances in his 
various marches. They are hence called ^rjf^aTKrrdi^ and are both 
mentioned by Pliny. The name of the work of the former is 
^raOfiot rrjs 'A\€^dv8pov nopiias. Cleitarchus was another of the his- 
toriographers who accompanied Alexander in his expedition. Ho 
was the son of Deinon of Ehodes, the writer whose work ou 
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Persia Cornelius Nepos considered so trustworthy. Many critics 
have supposed that the work of Cleitarchus formed the basis 
of that by Quintus Curtius. He seems to hove been more of 
a clever rhetorician than an accurate historian, and is often cen- 
sured by later writers for his inaccuracy. Strabo and Arrian 
speak of an Androsthenes of Thasus, who was an admiral in the 
fleet of Nearchus, and wrote an account of the voyage, as well as a 
work entitled 'ivbLKrfsUapdnXovs. Another and more famous 
admiral in that expedition was Onesicritus, who was with Alexan- 
der throughout the whole of his campaigns, and was distinguished 
especially for his skill in seamanship, a knowledge of which he 
must have derived from his native island of ^gina. It was lie 
(for he was a disciple of the Cynic philosophy) who had an 
interview with the Brahmans or Indian Gymnosophists; and in the 
fleet he seems to have been second only to Nearchus, since he held 
the important post of pilot of the King^s ship, for his services in 
which capacity he was rewarded in the same way as Nearchus, with 
a crown of gold. Diogenes Laertius gives us a full account of the 
work of Onesicritus. Beginning with the youth of Alexander, he 
traces up his whole history, interspersing with it many stories that 
are purely fabulous, or that do not rest on suflicient evidence. 
His is the honour of having been the first author to mention 
Taprobane or the island of Ceylon. 

Of all these men however Nearchus was the most famous. 
A native of Crete, we find him bolding high office in the 
Court of Philip of Macedon ; and like Ptolemy, whom in 
many respects he resembled, one of the chosen companions of 
the young Alexander. Joining his master in the course of his 
Asiatic expedition at Bactria, he was afterwards appointed to the 
command of the fleet of the Indus and the IV^rsian Gulf. 
Throughout the whole narrative of Arrian he is highly praised 
for his tact, his skill, his firmness. Even w heu attacked by the 
Oritae, when he had to put hack into one of their harbours, 
he shewed himself to be something of a general ; leading the 
licet through unknown seas and hidden dangers, when the fabulous 
and the superstitious combined together to render everything 
terrible. He at last reached the Anamis in Harmozia, and there 
met Alexander. Continuing his voyage up the gulf, in February 
(324 j B. C*) he finally reached Susa, and was nobly rew^arded by 
his master. Vincent, in his wmrk on the “ Commerce and Naviga- 
tion of the Ancients in the Indian Seas/^ has tracked Nearchus 
in all the details of his voyage, and has also entered fully 
into the interesting question as to the authorship of the work 
that bears his name, and from which Arrian has taken the greater 
part of his Indica. The best geographers of later days bear 
evidence to the accuracy of his geographical details j and succeed- 
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ing discoveries by travellers have only tended to confirm state- 
ments that before seemed to be utterly fabulous. 

The only othec? writer of this age, of whom we need now 
speak, is Evemerus. Born in Sicily, he flourished at the 'Court 
of Cassander in Macedonia, about 316 B. C. He w^as pre- 
viousy trained in the school of the Cyrenaic philosophers, 
and to such an extent had their religious scepticism become 
attached to him, that among his contemporaries he was viewed 
as an Atheist. He was certainly the arch-rationalist of his 
time. Eusebius tells us that Cassander sent him on an 
expedition of discovery down the Bed Sea, and" along all the 
coasts washed by the Indian ocean until he reached the distant 
isle of Panchaca. The work in which he gives an account of his 
travels is his 'Ai/a-ypac/)^, a title in which he lays claim 

to having taken the facts of his history from public documents. 
In many of his statements he seems to have been far in advance 
of the age in which he lived, and he betokens that decline in 
the hold which the popular religion took on the minds of edu- 
cated men, and which prepared the soil for the introduction of 
the truths of Bevelation. 

The information which antiquity gained regarding India from 
the expedition of Alexander was soon increased and rendered 
more accurate by the third great historical event — the Invasion 
of its Gangetic districts by Seleucus Nicator. On the departure 
of Alexander from the provinces that he had conquered in India 
(B. C. 327), Philip son of Machatas was left as Satrap. The 
Malli and Oxydracie, afterwards conquered, were also added to 
his Satrapy. At the head of only an insuflicient number of 
mercenaries, and with Chandra Gupta stirring up the neigh- 
bouring tribes to revolt, we need not wonder that he was removed 
by assassination. Meanwhile Chandra Gupta, the early part of 
whose life we have already alluded to, completely expelled the 
troops left by Alexander. That monarch, becoming aware of 
those changes, appointed Eudemus, another of his generals, to 
act along with Porus, until another Satrap should be sent. 
Having treacherously murdered his colleague Porus, he march- 
ed to the assistance of Eumenes with a large army, and 
fought with him at the battle of Gabiene. Taking advan- 
tage of his absence from the seat of government, Chandra 
Gupta roused his countrymen, expelled the Greeks from their 
provinces, became master of the Punjab, and marching south- 
ward overran the whole of the Gangetic valley, laying the 
foundation of the Mauryan dynasty of Maghada. This pro- 
bably occurred about B. C. 315. Meanwhile Seleucus ]»ad been 
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engaged in holding and adding to the dominions that fell to 
him after the death of Alexander. He recovered Babylon from 
AntigQiius on the 1st of October B. C. 3P2, which is the 
great era of the Seleucidae. Having now little to fear from 
Antigonus, who was occupied with his own affairs in Western 
Asia^ he resolved to recover his lost possessions in North West- 
ern India, and if possible to extend them. But he found that 
he had no series of petty chieftains to deal with, whom he 
might subdue one by one, or set to oppose each other. He 
found Chandra Gupta at the head of a powerful empire, with an 
array, as Plutarch tells us, of 600,000 men. As might have 
been expected, even Seleucus could make but little impression 
on such a power : and so, wisely and in time he seems to have 
secured an honourable retreat, forming a treaty by which, for 
500 elephants, he gave up to the great Mauryan monarch, 
the provinces on the West of the Indus, which probably he 
could no longer hold with advantage. To cement the alliance 
Megasthenes was sent by Seleucus as his ambassador at the 
Court of Palimbothra. He had thus the best opportunity for 
becoming acquainted with India, at a period when its whole 
Northern districts constituted one great empire. His ^ Indica^ 
was in four boolcs. We have it now only in fragments, to 
collect and make quotations from which is the main object of the 
work before us. Dr. Schwanbeck thus sums up the information 
given by Megasthenes : — 

“Geographiam Indiae scriberc coepit finibus rccte enumeratis. 
Delude transit ad magnitiidinem Indiae describendam, de qua primus 
inter omnes Graecos rectius judicavit, neque cam postea ullus, si uni- 
versum spectas, accuratiua definivit. Item primus et Daimacho 
excepto solus ex omnibus Graecis novit Indiae formam, de qua ii, qui 
ante Alexandrurn scripserunt, nihil omnino, quod sciamus, certius 
dicere erant ausi, et cuius Macedones tarn fuerant ignari, ut errore 
maximo longitudinem ah occidente ad orientem, a septentrionihus 
meridiem versus esse latitudinem putarent. Latitudinem dicit XVI. 
inillia stad. explere, addens quo modo hoc spatium computaverit : ab 
Indo enim usque ad Pat’aliputram columnas milliarias X. milk stad. 
iiidicare, reliquum spatium usque ad mare porrectum VI. mill. stad. 
ex computatione nautarum efficere. Quod spatium, etsi re vera 
media Indi pars a Gangis ostiis non amplius XIII. mill. DCC. stad. 
abest, tamen si computationis illius rationera habemus, videtur quam 
accuratissime indicavisse. Quanto autem intervallo Hiraalaja mens 
ab australi Indiae fine distaret, Megasthenes iam minus accurate po- 
terat dicere, quum in hoc spatio terrae uatura iUi computationi minus 
f’ouveniret. Quod igitur intervallum, quod recta via non amplius 
XVI,‘ mill. CCC. stad, explet, et si Taprobanen insulam aimumera- 
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veris, XVII. mill. D. stad. aequat, XXII. mill. CCC. efficore contendii, 
qui tamen numerus illi mode computandi satis accurate videtur res- 
pondere. • 

Altero quoque mode Indiae magitudinem Megasthenes deScripsit. 
Asiam enim ad Africam sitam in quatuor partes sibi dividit, exquibus 
contendit earn, quae a mari ad Euphratem pateat, esse minimam, alias 
duas, quae terras inter Indum ct Euphratem comprehendant, conjunc- 
tas vix pares esse Indiae. 

Postremo astronomice indicavit terrae situm et ambitum, apud 
Strabonem 76. memorans haecce : iv rois vonois fxepeo-i rrjs ^IvdiK^s rds 
t€ dpKTovs diroKpvTrTfa-Oaif koX ras a-Kids dvrimiTTiiv. Altcrum fieri in 
extrema Indiae parte, quae meridiem versus sita est, alterum in 
omnibus rogionibus ab tropico ad meridiem sitis, nemo est qui 
nesciat.’* 

The date of the work must be placed previous to B. C. 
288, at which time Chandra Gupta died. We have every 
reason to trust the accounts of Megasthenes, and nothing 
can be more interesting than for the scholar in India who 
has read Herodotus, Arrian, Strabo, and Quintus Curtius, and 
who has a detailed knowledge of the manners and customs of the 
Hindus around him at the present day, to read these fragments 
which Schwanbeck has collected, and compare them with what 
he already knows. The accuracy is most striking. 

Chandra Gupta was succeeded by his son Vindusdra or Bim- 
bisara : A second embassy was sent cither by Seleucus or his 
son Antioch us Soter to this king. The ambassador, whose 
name is given us by Strabo, was Daimachus. The king to 
whom he was sent is called by the Greek Geographer Allitro- 
chades or Amitrochates. This name is supposed by Lassen to be 
the same as Amitragh^ta, the Sanscrit for foe-killer.” Strabo 
considers him the most inaccurate of all the historians who have 
written regarding India, and hesitates not to apply to him the 
polite term ■^^vhoXoyos, Vindusara was succeeded by his great son 
Asoka, B. C. 2C3, and in his reign a third ambassador of the 
name of Dionysius was sent to his court by Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, who reigned in Egypt from B. C. 285 to 246. This third 
embassy, however, is involved in great obscurity. Pliny in his 
Natural History (vi. 17) only says “ Dionysius a Philadelpho 
missus.” It may be necessary to mention in this perio(^ the name 
of Patrocles, a Macedonian attached to the service of Seleucus, 
and holding under his successor Antiochus, the satrapy of the 
eastern provinces of Syria bordering upon the frontiers of India, 
As Strabo terms Daimachus i^evddXoyofy so he applies to this 
writer, the name of whose work has not come down to us, 
the phrase ^fciara ^evddXoyor. 

From this period on to fifty years after Christ, we have a series 
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of authors who arc more critics than accurate historians or 
independent travellers. Phylarchus (B. C. 215) probably of 
Athens, in his ‘loropim^ seems to have begun mth the death of 
Alexander, and in doing so to have treated of India. Polemon 
of Athens (about B. C. 200) was a geographer who travelled 
all over Greece, and wrote a work from which he has received 
the title o TTfpirjyrjTrj^. Mnaseas was a topographer or antiquarian 
like the preceding, and having the same surname, who wrote a 
' Pcriplus ^ in three books, in which he treats of Europe, Asia 
and Africa respectively. Eratosthenes, the great Geometer who 
first measured the magnitude of the earth, (died B. C. 196) is 
said by Arrian and Plutarch to have written on the expedi- 
tion of Alexander the Great ; and certainly in his great map 
of the earth, which he drew according to his own measure- 
ments of distance, it would be interesting to know where 
he placed India relatively to other countries. A Eudox- 
us of Cyzicus, a geographer, was employed in Egyj^t by 
Ptolemy Euergetes, and is said to have undertaken many 
voyages to India by way of the Red Sea. Under the enlightened 
and fostering care of Ptolemy Sotcr, the trade between Egypt and 
India became most important. Not merely were Alexandria 
and Tyro its emporia, but the city of Berenice was built in an 
admirable situation on the west coast of the Red Sea. Hence 
goods were sent through the Thebaid to Coptos, where they were 
put in boats and conveyed to Alexandria by the Nile. 

We now meet with no original notices regarding India till after 
the time of Christ. Soon all intercourse between the Syrian 
kings and the Indian tribes ceased, and the Scytho-Bactrian 
empire was established. Our knowledge of it is almost entirely 
derived from coins. Prof. Lassen and other scholars have entered 
fully into this subject, and to treat of it is beyond our province. In 
the year B. C. 144 we find that Appollodorus, a Greek Grammarian 
of Athens, wrote a work called Titpiodos. It is remarkable as hav- 
ing been written in lambic verse {KO)fiiK(S It must have em- 

braced most of the geographical knowledge then current regarding 
India. His example was followed (about B. C. 70) by Scymnus of 
Chios, whose ^ Periegesis ^ was dedicated to a king, supposed to be 
Nicomedes III. There is however much doubt as to the author- 
ship of the poemj the probability being that it was taken from 
an original work of Scymnus written in prose. We shall see 
that afterwards Dionysius published a similar work. Alexander 
Cornelius, better known by his surname of Polyhistor (about 
B. C. 90) wrote a work to which the name of UavrodaTr^s “YXiyy 
Aoyot has been given. It consisted of 42 books, each of which 
professed to give a historical and geographical account of one of 
the chief countries of the Ancient World. Josephus, in his Jewish 
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Antiquities, and a<^ain in liis answer to Apion, makes mention of 
a Philostratus, wlio wrote accounts of both India and Phoenicia. 
He says, when sjifeaking of the greatness of Nebuchadnezzar and 
his public works, Megasthenes in the fourth volume of his 
history of India speaks of these garden works, and sets forth 
the king both for his entei-prise and his performances, to have 
been much superior to Hercules himself, having subdued the 
greatest part of Libya and likewise Iberia. Diocles makes men- 
tion of this king in the second book of his Persian history, and 
so does Philostratus, in the account he gives of the Phaniicians 
and the Indians.^^ This is a very different man from the great 
Philostratus, to whom we shall presently have occasion to allude. 

Another of the men of talent and adventure whom the Ptolemies 
gathered around them at the Court of Egypt was Agathafcidcs 
of Cnidus. He lived in the reign of Ptolemy Philometer (who 
died B. C. 140) and tells us that he was appointed guardian to 
one of the Egyptian kings during his minority. His work on 
Asia in 10 books, and more especially that on the Erythraean Sea, 
composed in his old age, gives him a place in our list. The 
last was especially valuable, for in the fifth book he described 
the mode of life amongst the Sabaeans in Arabia, and the 
Icthyophagi or fish-eaters, the way in which the elephants were 
caught by the elephant- eaters, and the mode of working the 
gold mines in the mountains of Egypt near the Red Sca.^^ 

After the time of Megasthenes we have hut few additions to the 
classical literature on India, but what are copied from preceding 
writers. The Romans had their attention directed more to the west 
than the east ; and although an Indian ambassador is said to have 
visited Augustus and Claudius, and the hyperbolical flattery of the 
literati of the court of the former may thus have had a slender foun- 
dation, yet we cannot see that there was much new information 
on the subject. The dreaded Parthi were the limit of the 
empire in the east. Polybius (died B. C. 132) in his history 
(xi. 34) mentions a king Sophagasenus, who formed an 
alliance with Antiochus the Great. Schlegel translates the 
name Suhhagamiafi^ vvhich in Sanskrit means the leader of a for- 
tunate army.” He was probably a successor of Sandracottiis. 
When Egypt came under their power, they did little more than 
continue that trade which the Ptolemies had established. The 
Sicilian Diodorus, having travelled largely in Asia and Europe, 
set himself to write a Bibliotheca or Universal History, lie 
seems to have industriously copied the chief statements in the 
works of original historians, and to him are we indebted for 
much that we know of Ctesias and Megasthenes. He is indebted 
also to one lambiilus, who wrote a work on the physical appear- 
ance of the Indians. The story connected with this writer 
June, 1857. Q <i 
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seems to be a fabulous one^ viz, that he was taken prisoner by the 
Ethiopians, and kept as a slave on a happy island in tlie east, 
where he became acquainted with the Indians. « He must have 
written his history in the time of Augustus. 

The industrious and accurate Marcus Terentius Varro, who has 
well been called the most learned of the Romans,^^ died 28 B. C. 
In his geographical wriiings,his Lihri NavaleSy and his work-D^ Ora 
Maritwiay he chiefly followed Eratosthenes. These works seem 
more likely to have been his than to have been the production of P. 
Terentius Varro Atacina, the author of tho Argonautictty with whom 
he is often confounded. M. Vipsanius Agrippa, the great friend 
of Augustus, must have treated of India in his Cornmen- 
tarii.’^ Pornponius Mela, who lived immediately after the time of 
Augustus, in his treatise ^De Situ Orbis^ takes up India and 
the adjacent countries in the course of his descriptive catalogue, 
following Megasthencs as his chief authority. The Universal 
History of Nicolaus Damascenus, the friend of Augustus, seems 
to have contained passages from Megasthencs. The two Senecas 
mention a historian of the name of Timagenes, wdio was brought 
Jis a captive to Rome, but rose from the meanest employments 
to be the friend of Augustus. Under his protection he wrote 
several historical works, a Periplus of the whole sea in five 
books, and a work called in which he gave an account 

of Alexander the Great and his successors. Strabo, wlio also 
belongs to the age -of Augustus, devoted the 15th book of his 
^ Geography ^ to a description of India and Persia. As he had 
not, in all his travels, himself visited these, he is indebted to 
previous writers, whom he draws u,pon very largely but very judi- 
ciously, In his writings he refers to Juba II. King of Mauritania, 
who was in his time lately dead. Ilis peaceful reign was devoted 
to the arts of peace and pursuits of literature, and his historical 
and geograpliical works were valued by later writers. It was 
to be expected that Pliny in his ^Historia Naturalis' would 
not overlook India, and accordingly he considers it in the 6th 
book of that work ; but his statements evidently shew that he 
could have given us much more information regarding it. He 
contented himself with saying that the accounts are conflicting and 
fabulous. He might have left his readers to judge of that. From 
him we learn that Seneca wrote a work on India. Pamphila, 
the great authoress of Nero’s time, made an epitome of Ctesias 
in three books. Plutarch, also in Nero’s time, has occasion lip 
speak of‘ India very fully, in his life ojf Alexander. Tacitus in 
his ^ Annals ’ also speaks of India. 

The date and events in the life of Quintus Curtius Rufus have 
been a cause of much controversy and conjecture among critics. 
From a flattering allusion to the Princess of the Roman people in 
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the 10th booh of his work ^^De Gestis Alexandri Magni^ Regis 
Macedonum,” it is generally agreed that he lived in or near to the 
time of Angustul. This work is one of the greatest interest, and 
well known to every school-boy. Its sources were no doubt the 
historians of Alexander's expedition, and in later times Ptolemy 
and Timagenes. Another historian over whom a perfect obscu- 
rity rests is Trogus Pompeius. We know his great, historical work 
only from the abridgemfcnt or rather Anthology of it by Justin. 
He probably lived however in the time of Augustus ; while Justin, 
who is first quoted by Jerome, cannot have been later than the 
5th century after Christ. The original work was entitled ^ Liber 
Historiarum Phillippicanim,' and contained forty-four books. It 
approaches somewhat to the character of a Universal History, 
and by way of introduction or digression, takes up the early 
history of the Assyrians and Persians, and the expeditions of 
Semiramis and Darius Hystaspes. 

Marinus of Tyre flourished about B, C. 15(K He has-been called 
the founder of Mathematical Geography," seeing that he was 
the first to measure and describe places acconling to their 
latitude and longitude. One who so accurately studied the writ- 
ings of preceding geographers and travellers as he did, must have 
had more clear ideas regarding India than any of his prede- 
cessors. We know him best through the great Ptolemaeus 
Claudius, who immediately succeeded him, and who often refers 
to his works. He gives us the names of writers consulted by 
Marinus, of whom we are otherwise entirely ignorant, Diogenes, 
Theophilus, Alexander of Macedon, Dioscurius, Septimius Flaccus, 
Julius Maternus, Titianus of Macedon, also called Maes, and 
many others." The r«k)y/ja<^tK/) 'v^rfyr}(TLs of Ptolemy contains the 
whole geographical knowledge of* the ancients, reduced to order 
and scientific completeness. The ancient world may be said 
never to have advanced beyond it, until the Portuguese and 
Columbus inaugurated a new career of maritime adventure and 
conquest. His projection of the sphere is bounded on the east 
by the Sinae and the people of Serica, and on the south by the 
Indian Sea. In the 7tli book of his work he gives an account 
of India, the Malayan Peninsula, Ceylon and China. In the 
Varia Historva of u^lian, with its fabulous stories and gossiping 
style, we find many statements regarding India, chiefly taken 
from Megasthenes. 

0 Arrian of Nicomedia is perhaps, in all respects, the best of the 
authors of antiquity who have written regarding India, and 
whose works have come down to us. He flourished in the 
second century after Christ, and is known in literature as a follower 
of the Stoics and a successful imitator of Xenophon. His works, 
in respect both of subject and style, resemble those of the latter. 
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Ilis value consists in the fact that he is perliaps the best histori- 
cal critic of antiquity. lie holds the first place in the rank of 
the historians of Alexander. He was not ifierely careful in 
choosing the best writers as his authorities, but exercised a rare 
sagacity in reconciling differences, discerning errors, and putting 
that which was important in its proper place. His statements 
regarding India at the end of his Anabasis, and his fuller work 
on the subject — Indica,^^ contain a succinct account of 
almost all the important facts that the ancients knew regarding 
India. Both the subject and style of this work, and that of 
Curtins, fit them admirably as text-books for our public schools : 
and in Germany, England, and in some i‘ases in India, they are 
now read. In his Indiea, he seems to follow Ctesias and Megas- 
thcncs, and to have embodied the Paraplus of Nearchus, of whom 
he speaks in very high terras. 

To Arrian has been often ascribed the authorship of two 
works — a Periplns of the Euxine iind also of the Erythraean Sea. 
The latter work is of some importance with reference to India, 
but it must have been written at a much later date. It is the 
work, evidently, of one well ac()iiaiiitcd with the subject, who 
had probably himself made the voyage. It tells us of one 
Hippalus, who, as he sailed down the Red Sea and entered 
on the wide Indian ocean, discovered the regularity of the mon- 
soons, and taking advantage of the fact sailed right across the 
ocean to the Malabar coast. It gives us a fuller account of 
the Eastern coast of India than is met with in previous writers. 
The south of India seems to have been partially known, and 
Comorui (Coraar) the Cavery (Chaberis) Arcot (Aveati Regia) &c., 
seem to have been familiar. Solimis, (A. D. 238) in his Geo- 
graphy, gives an account of the vai ious countries in the world, 
aud seems to have brouglit together many interesting details 
regarding them. His work contained quotations from Megas- 
thenes. 

Philostratus of Lemnos flourished in the time of the Emperor 
Philip, about A. D* 250. His largest work is the lives of 
the Sophists, but that which has caused him to be best known 
is his biography of Apollonius of Tyana. It is this book, 
filled with incredible fables and absurdities, that gives great 
importanco to the name of Apollonius, in the early history of 
the Christian Church. In most of his fabled miracles, and 
in the wonders of his extraordinary life, he was brought fo# 
ward by heathens, such as Hierocles, as a greater than Jesus 
Christ. The whole work seems to be a collection of the more 
wonderful parts of the history of Ctesias and previous writers 
on the East, and to be in many cases " a parody of some of 
“ the Christian miracles.” He is represented by Philostratus as 
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being of noble birth, and born in the city of Tyana, about 4 B. C. 
As a youth he went through the whole circle of philosophy and 
the sciences as tMfen known, and ended by becoming a Pythago-* 
rean. Anxious to emulate the fame of his great master, he 
underwent a course of ascetic discipline, distributed his patri- 
mony among his poor relatives, and set out on his travels, when 
he had passed the five years of his noviciate in perfect silence 
and m 3 ^stic contemplation. After traversing Asia Minor, he set 
out for the East at the age of fifty years. At Nineveh he 
was joined by the Assyrian Damis, on whose life of his master, 
that of Philostratus was probably based. At Bab^don he had 
many conversations with Arsaces (Bardanes), then king ; and was 
initiated into the rites of the Magi. Thus equipped he passed 
into India, where, at a place called Taxila, of which Phraortes 
was king, he entered into disputation with the Gymnosophists, 
and with larchas, the chief of the Brahmans. After five years 
spent in his Eastern travels he returned to Greece, and set up as 
a miracle-monger. He is sai^o have met with Vespasian, thou 
ambitious for the Roman jpurple, and to have incited him to 
make efforts for it. He ir&s tried for sorcery before Domitiau ; 
but vanished, and was/ifterwards found in Greece. His predicj- 
tion regarding the death of the tyrant was literally fulfilled. He 
finally died at Epbesus, though Rhodes and Crete also claim the 
honour of his dtist. Such is an outline of the wonderful life of 
Apollonius of^fyana, so clumsy a fiction that we can now only 
wonder tfist even some of the Christian Fathers, such as Eusebius, 
allowes^ts truth. 

Tte remaining notices of India in the Classics are soon disposed 
of ' Dionysius surnamed Periegetes, lived probably in the 4th 
^eiitury after Christ, and wrote a Uepi^ats Trjs rijs in Hexameter 
' verse; in which he chiefly follows Eratosthenes. As he pro- 
fesses to take up the whole world in it, India naturally occurs. 
It was highly valued in ancient times, and is still extant. Nonnus, 
a Greek poet of Panupolis in Egypt, wrote a poem called the 
^ Dionysiacs^ about the beginning of the 5th century after Christ. 
He is spoken of by A.gathias, who immediately succeeded him. 
His work is an epic of more than Oriental length and bombast. 
It is in foi-ty-eight books, and professes to trace the career of 
Dionysus. Wilford in the Asiatic Researches (voh ix. p. 93) 
supposes that the poetaster borrowed at least the subject of his 
^poem from the Mahabharat. Heeren, however, says this must 
be understood only of the expedition of Bacchus into India. 
But even where the scene is laid in that country, it is not easy to 
discover in this poem anything of the true Indian charactcr.^^ 
Cosmas, surnamed Indicopleustes, lived under Justinian (A. D, 
535, He was an Egyptian Monk, though in early life he followed 
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the pursuits of a merchaut, and traded extensively in the Red 
Sea, along the cast coast of Africa, and the whole southern 
coasts ,of Arabia, Persia and India. Having^ amassed a fund 
of knowledge and experience, he withdrew from the cares of life, 
and that he might em}>ody his knowledge in a permanent form, 
entered a monastery. He published a work entitled To7roypa(#>to 
XpKTTiaviKrj^ with the object of proving that the world is an ex- 
tended surface. In it he tells us that he travelled to Adule, 
a port of Ethiopia, belonging to the King of Auxume. It was 
here that he fell in with a certain Sopater, who had just re- 
turned from Ceylon, and who furnished him with full information 
concerning that island, which he has embodied in his work, and 
which proves it to have been then the " common emporium of 
southern commerce.^ ^ 

In many of the works of the early Christian Fathers we find 
allusions to India. The subject on which they chiefly write is 
that of the Brahmans, Gymnosophists and religious sects and 
castes. At a time when superstition and persecution led the 
whole of Christendom to be infected with a desire for the austeri- 
ties of Monachism, when even such a great and manly soul as 
that of Augustine admired them, we need not wonder that 
they were led to other countries and other literatures for 
examples of similar asceticism. Palladius, the famous au- 
thor of the Lausiac History, which was composed about A. D. 
420, wrote a work Hcpl 'ivbLas tOvSyv Ka\ t&v ^pax^fidutov. Much 

doubt, however, rests on the authorship. Whoever the writer 
was, he visited India along with Moses, Bishop of that Adule 
above mentioned, A work * De Muribus Brachmanorum ^ is as- 
cribed to St. Ambrose, but without reason. It is rather a free 
translation of that by Palladius. Porphyry, the celebrated 
antagonist of the Christians, who wrote about the beginning of 
the ^rd century, treats at some length of the Indian Gymnoso- 
phists, dividing them into the two classes of Brachmanes and 
Samanaci. To him this must have been a favorite subject : as in 
all respects of belief, and many of life, he corresponded with the 
latter chiss. All the descriptions of these men point to the 
fact that Buddhism was the prevailing religion of India at that 
time. Between Porphyry and Palladius, there was a Chinese 
traveller. Fa Hian, whose descriptions agree with those of both 
these authors. Porphyry mentions a Bardesanes Babylonius, who 
wrote on the Gymnosophists. He seems to have been a different 
man from the great Syrian Gnostic of the same name. 

The early history of Christianity in India does not at present 
fall within our province, otherwise it would lead us to consider 
bomewhat fully those Fathers and Ecclesiastical historians who have 
wdttcn regarding India, such as Sozomen, Theodoret, Epiphanius, 
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Valesius. We Lave Pantaenus the first Missionary to India (A. D, 
181) whose finding of St. Mathew’s gospel there probably gave 
rise to the traditi(i»is of Thomas and Bartholomew having converted 
it. The fact of a Manichee, of the name of Thomas, having visited 
the Syrian Churches in the third century, may have further 
given rise to this tradition. The writings of Pantaenus have 
not come down to us, but we have his pupil Clemens Alexandria 
nus, also Origen, Bufinus, Jerome, Eusebius and Socrates Scho- 
lasticus, who speak of him. Cyril treats of the Gymnosophists and 
makes quotations from Megasthenes. In the acts of the Council 
of Nice we find one of the Bishops who subscribed himself as 
^laduv^s IlEp(rrjSj rrjs €V Ylepfribi nd(rg, Koi rif pfydTiij 'ivbia. The latter 
part, in the Great India, may refer merely to his having 
jurisdiction over the Church there, and not to his actual labours in 
the country. Sophronius, Patriarch of Jerusalem in the seventh 
century, states that Christianity was introduced into Ceylon by 
the Ethiopian Eunuch, of whose conversion Philip was the means. 
The story of Erumentius and ffidesius, as told by Bufinus, is 
full of interest ; and there is no reason to doubt its truthfulness. 
Wretched as are the epitomes made by Photius of Constantinople 
(about A. D. 8G3) of Ctesias and other writers on India, his name 
should not be passed over. Nor should that of Nicephorus 
Callistus, (died A. D. 1450) whose Ecclesiastical History is a 
compilation from the works of Eusebius and other early Church 
Historians. In the ^Speculum Universale’ of Yincentius 
Bellovacensis, and the writings of Albertus Magnus in the thir- 
teenth century, we find many of the ancient stories regarding 
India reproduced. 

We would refer our readers for fuller information to Hudson’s 
collection of the Minor Geographers, to Yincent’s admirable 
work on “ the Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients in 
the Indian seas,” and to Dr. Smith’s " Dictionary of Greek 
and Boman Biography and Mythology,” to which, in this arti- 
cle, we have been indebted. Dr. Schwanbeck’s work is one 
of laborious research, and is exhaustive on Megasthenes. The 
whole subject, however, of India in the Classics, yet requires 
to be fully taken up by some ripe scholar. It will amply 
repay a minute study, and we believe much light through it 
may yet be thrown on the early history of India. , So far as 
classical studies are jiursued in the public schools for Christians 
in India, it would be well to accomplish two objects at once, 
and study the Indian portions of the works of such admirable 
writers as Arrian, Strabo and Curtius. This would be at once 
done were they to be chosen as the text-books for examination in 
the various Indian Universities. They are now largely read in 
our English public schools. 
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From the 5tli to the lOtli century a dark wil enshrouds the 
history of India, to he withdrawn only by an attentive study of 
topes, iponumcnts and inscriptions, as illustratin'^ and illustrated 
by written records. Time plants her ruthless heel on all such 
memorials, and hurries them off to decay, or covers them under 
jun<^le and vegetation. Even the early British period is retreat- 
ing into dim obscurity, and our histoiy in India a hundred years 
ago has become a matter of research for the antiquary. Let 
us raise India to her proper position in the page of history. 
Then will China follow, the dark vapours of a priest-created 
antiquity will be dispelled, and God^s purposes of mercy to the 
world will be more and more accomplished, by the union of the 
various tribes in the bond of Christian brotherhood. 
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Art. III. — 1. Notes on the Fjxpedlency of estahlishing a Tribunal 
of Comierce in Calcutta. Calcutta, 1857. 

2. Commercial Law^ its Principle and Administration. By 
Leone Levi. London, 1850. . 

L aw has been truly characterized as the great social science by 
which the rights of men and the broad rules of morality 
are explained. In the various civilised countries of the world 
these rights and rules may receive modifications from local cir- 
cumstances and national peculiarities, but in their great funda- 
mental principles, in their radical enunciation of right and wrong, 
they will be found substantially to agree. 

Commercial Law is the science which regulates the mercan- 
tile dealings of nations, and is in like manner found unvarying 
in its loading features, and uniform in all its essentials, and is 
therefore international rather than municipal. Local usages and 
national habits may indeed engraft peculiarities upon Commercial 
Law in some countries; but fundamentally it is found to be 
based on a few similar leading principles. 

In the early ages of the world these Laws embraced compara- 
tively few clauses, adapted in scope and tendency to the limited 
requirements of the nations. The Athenians legislated concern- 
ing Partnerships, Contracts, Exchanges, Usury, Debtors and 
Creditors, and Commercial Books. To this active but exclusive 
race of traders we are indebted for the first Corn Laws^^ known 
to mankind, in which it was enacted that no Athenian, or 
foreigner residing in the country, should lend money on a ship 
bound to any place other than Athens ; and that if any such loan 
took place, the creditor should be refused the aid of the Law in 
the recovery of his claim.* 

The most ancient Laws relating to Commerce are to be found 
amongst the Institutes of Menu, a production pronounced by Sir 
W. Jones to be the oldest work on record — prior even to the Books 
of Moses. In these ancient Indian Laws we find instructions on 
many matters of trade, of a very clear and definite character. 
The rights of debtor and creditor, the legal rate of interest, tolls 
to be levied, liabilities of carriers by land and water, proper 
weights and measures, fraudulent dealings — these and many 
other matters relating to commerce were all distinctly treated by 
Menu.t 

Nine hundred years before the Christian era the Rhodians 
possessed a system of maritime written law, which descended 

* Leone Levi's Commercial Law of the world, p. 2. 
f Institutes of Menu, chap. 8, pp. 204 — 2. 
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through after generations to the present day, and has formed the 
basis of much modern legislation. 

In later times, when the Commerce of the world was monopolised 
successively by Venetians, Dutch and Portuguese,before the Anglo- 
Saxon race had dared their older competitors, or dreamed of be- 
coming supreme upon the world of waters, the simple details of 
foreign trade called for but few interferences from the law. We 
can easily imagine how seldom mercantile complications arose 
in the early days of British commerce, when the external trade of 
the port of London was transacted through one single out Jet, 
the old wharf at Billingsgate. 

The early attempts of British sovereigns at commereial legisla- 
tion were not conceived in the happiest spirit, and certainly were 
not in conformity with our modern ideas of -free trade. One 
monarch dictated a schedule of prices at which merchandise should 
be bought and sold : a second, following in his predecessor's steps, 
declared by special act in what localities certain trades should 
be carried on. A third sovereign, who had evidently gone to the 
same school of political economy, forbade merchants, under heavy 
penalties, to deal in more than one kind of merchandise ; whilst 
another monarch settled the balance of trade right royally, by 
compelling foreign merchants resorting to the country for the 
sale of their goods, to expend all their proceeds in the purchase 
of British merchandise. Such were the laws enacted by the 
wisdom of our ancestors’^ for the protection of commerce, — ^laws 
which in the end so perplexed and bewildered the dealer that he 
was oftentimes puzzled to know how he was to carry on his busi- 
ness. It was this emlarras de richesses which no doubt induced 
the body mercantile, in the days of the red and white roses, to 
beg of the sovereign power not to overwhelm them with any 
more protection, but to cease all legislation and leave them to their 
own devices. 

How, with the spread of knowledge and religious liberty, the 
external commerce of England grew from small but daring 
beginnings to become the marvel and envy of the civilized world, 
needs not now be told. How Raleigh, and Drake, and Cook, and 
other brave and adventurous spirits, won by degrees the bai-ren 
spots of the distant world, and the peopled colonies of Holland, 
Spain and. Portugal, until, in our own time, the question is not 
“ where does the flag of ISngland float but rather where is it 
not unfurled 

We have lived to see a very moderate scale of imperial customs 
duties producing annually as much as the entire value of the 
Imports and Exports of England in the days of Good Queen 
Bess.” We see the transactions of one of the leading Firms of 
Calcutta exceeding the trade of a first-rate European city in the 
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middle of the fourteenth century : we behold the trade of Bengal 
exceeding the commercial dealings of the half of Europe at the 
date of the EngHsh Revolution. 

Although Great Britain has outstripped all other nations in 
the wonderful development of her external trade, there have been 
continental nations who have carried on no paltry dealings beyond 
sea, — ^whose traders have in their time won the appellation of 
Merchant Princes. 

The citizens of Venice, Genoa and Florence at one period 
held the commerce of the west in their hands, and to no small 
amount. The Flemish Burghers in due time carried off a share 
of this trade, which was subsequently diverted in a great measure 
by the enterprise of the Hanse Towns, whose merchants amassed 
wealth at the cost of the Italian States. Holland next came in 
for a share of the world^s trafficking — followed soon after by the 
adventurous Portuguese, who found their way to the wealth of the 
Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, and so dealt a death-blow to 
the remaining commerce of the Italians. France, Spain, Holland, 
and Portugal, all enjoyed a course of prosperous trade with newly 
discovered countries, exceeded only by that of Great Britain. 

Amongst all these changes, with such a vast accession to the 
business of the world, we can understand how new complications 
in trade arose, how multifarious the dealings of merchants be- 
came, and how necessary the traders of the west found it to 
direct their transactions by a system based on the acknowledged 
principles of truth and equity. These usages in due course 
received the sanction of Legislators, and thus expanded into 
Laws, more cm' less perfect and explicit, according to the genius of 
the people amongst whom they were found. 

It was towards the eleventh century, according to Chitty’s 
Laws of Commerce and Manufactures, about the time of the 
first crusade, that the earliest code of more modern sea-laws was 
compiled. This code was arranged by the people of Amalphi : 
it is thought to have been principally collected from the Rhodian 
institutions, and appears to have been generally received, during 
a considerable period, by the countries bordering on the Medi- 
terranean. But in process of time, as the maritime states, which 
gradually arose in Europe, began to set up codes of their own, 
great inconvenience was felt from the discordance of the various 
enactments, and a new collection, compiled from all those which 
had gone before, was established, as Grotius informs us, by the 
authority of almost all the sovereigns of Europe : this new col- 
lection was entitled Consolate del mare. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury it was received as law in Italy, Germany, France and the Greek 
Empire, and Vinnius affirms that most of the Marine Laws in 
Spain, Ital/, France, and England arc borrowed from it. It seems 
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to.be considered as a branch of international law; and in spite 
of certain defects, its regulations are of high authority in all 
the maritime states of Europe. 

These were followed by the Hanse Laws of 1597 and 1614, 
and in 1681 by the famous Ordinance de Marine of Louis the 
fourteenth. 

In many instances, however, the active habits and urgent 
wants of busy men could not be satisfied with the cautious and 
often uncertain administration of Mercantile Laws by the ordi- 
nary tribunals of the country. Hence the creation of Tribu- 
nals of Commerce/^ 

The first instance on record of the formation of this descrip- 
tion of court is to be found in the year 1160, when the citi- 
zens of Pisa instituted a Tribunal of Commerce to adjudicate 
upon all mercantile, shipping, and trading cases, guided by the 
constitution and the laws of their country, and, in cases where these 
were silent, by the ordinary mercantile usage of the place.* 

The advantages arising from the action of these popular courts 
were not long in being appreciated by other eonimcrcial communi- 
ties ; and in due course they were found to obtain in most countries 
of continental Europe, although many of them did not possess a 
tithe of the external trade of England, some of thorn not more 
than is in the present day enjoyed* by a third rate shipping port 
of Great Britain. 

Under the Empire, Prance saw a new impetus given to the 
administration of mercantile law by her Tribunals of Commerce, 
from the improved form and higher sanction accorded tlicm in 
the Code Napoleon, a Code which has by degrees become establish- 
ed in other countries. America, profiting by the example of 
European nations, and as usual in advance of the ])arent country 
in action, if not in j)urpose, lijis adopted similar Tribunals for the 
convenience of her commercial community. 

The result is that the gay Frenchman, the brave Belgian, the 
resolute Bremen and Hamburgher, the cunning Greek, the indolent 
Portuguese, the jealous Spaniard, the enterprising Sardinian, the 
impoverished Roman, the wealthy Mexican, the fast American, 
the bigotted Turk, the indiflerent Neapolitan, the reckless Maltese, 
the sturdy Saxon, — all these possess Tribunals of Commerce, 
before which every mercantile case, with some few exceptions, 
may be or must be heard, with more or less of definitiveness in 
the decision ; — whilst Englishmen, whose ships navigate every 
sea, whose merchandise is found in every mart of every land, aro 
to the present day without such institutions. 

How can this anomaly be accounted for ? Is it that the ordi- 
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nary course of English law pursues its silvery way so swiftly, so 
adroitly as to leave all other modes of adjusting commercial 
diflPerences far befiind? Is it that British merchants find the legal 
course so cheap, the legal end so equitable and sound, that sim- 
pler justice could not be, that Codes Napoleon, Hanse Town laws, 
Italian Consulates were not half so just or fitted for their use ? 

This can scarcely be, or else why the agitation carried on by 
leading men on * Change ^ for a period as long as the seige of Troy, 
and as yet without result, although we find foremost amongst the 
movers such names as Brougham, Wharnclifie, Harrowby, Bar- 
ing and Rothschild. Meetings have been held in almost every 
leading town of the United Kingdom, by men engaged in com-< 
mercc, manufacture, and banking, to press upon the imperial 
legislature the necessity of establishing Tribunals of Commerce. 

Following in the same track, and feeling the same want, the 
merchants and traders of Calcutta have at length commenced a 
similar agitation. At a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
in the autumn of last year, the subject of a Commercial Tribunal 
for this port was discussed, and a Committee appointed to con- 
sider upon and adopt such proceedings as might be best calculated 
to further the end in view. The opinions of the Mercantile 
Firms of Calcutta ^vcrc sought by circular, and these vve have now 
under notice. 

The pamphlet heading this article treats the subject matter 
of the present agitation with sufficient brevity, contenting itself 
with a mere glance at the question. It does no more than hint 
at any solution of tlie main difficulties in the way, rather looking 
to the collected opinions of tire mercantile body as the nucleus 
of some future line of action. 

The Committee of Merchants and Traders take their stand 
strictly for the appointment and legalization of a Tribunal of 
Commerce, composed of gentlemen engaged in Mercantile busi- 
ness. Such a (k)urt they think may accomplish mucli good in a 
variety of capacities : — 

First , — and this should always be its first duty, it may he 
^ a Court of Conciliation : for when both parties have given in 
^ clear detailed statements of their grievances and claims, and 
' defence, it may often he easy enough for a clear-headed Presi- 
^ dent, and two brother Merchants or Tradesmen, to see who is 
^ wrong, and what may be conceded on both sides, and thus to 
^ settle a question at once. 

Secondly , — It may act as a court of Advice and Protection ; 
^ the advantages of which we have already pointed out. 

Thirdly, — ks a court of Arbitration; each party binding 
* itself to submit to the award. 
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Fourthly. — As a court of Justice of First Instance ; whence 
^ an appeal may be carried to the Common Law Courts. 

Fifthlij, — As a final Court of Justice, adjudiSating to a certain 
^ amount. 

Sixthly,— k.% a final court of J ustice to any amount, where the 
‘ parties choose to make it so, by binding themselves to submit 
^ to the decision,” 

The printed opinions of the individual members appear to be 
divided between a mercantile tribunal as a distinct institution, 
and the appointment of one or two commercial men to the 

Small Cause Court,” who should sit jointly with the present 
Judges of that tribunal in all cases of a mercantile character. 

To the latter scheme, however useful it might occasionally 
prove, there are undoubtedly grave objections, which in our 
opinion should negative the proposal. By the infusion of 
the mercantile element into any of the existing Courts of Law, 
we might do something to ensure right decisions in com- 
mercial cases j but the legal forms, the legal cost, and the legal de- 
lay must nevertheless still be as prominent and as fatal as ever. 
Besides which, the operation of a Commercial Tribunal, in all 
matters of arbitration and conciliation, would be entirely lost in 
the proposed plan of amalgamation with the Small Cause Court. 

There are few, if any, save perhaps amongst the Legal Pro- 
fession, who will deny the great necessity which exists in this 
country for the adoption of some measure or measures which shall 
ensure to Commercial men a more satisfactory adjustment of 
their differences than at present exists. Few disinterested minds, 
we say, can deny the urgency of this want. 

The external trade of British India has grown from small 
beginnings to mighty proportions. Contrast the present exports 
of Calcutta with the consignments of produce by the united 
corporation of British Merchants trading to the East Indies ” 
in the days of the first Georges. Compare them again with the 
amount of Calcutta trade at the period of the abolition of the 
Company’s Commercial Monopoly, and we shall see how altered 
the whole state of things has become, and consecjuently how 
different the requirements of the mercantile community. During 
the last seventeen years the shipments from the port of Calcutta 
have doubled, whilst the Imports have been trebled. In the 
Commercial year 1818-9 the exports of Goods were to the value 
of Co.’s Rs. 6,45,23,204 ; whilst in 1855-6 they amounted to 
Co.’s Rs. 12,60,92,637. Of these amounts forty-seven per cent, 
were made to Great Britain in the first named period, and in the 
latter thirty-two per cent. During the same lapse of time the 
Imported Goods were from the mother country fifty-one and 
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seventy- one per cent, respectively, the gross value having been 
Co.^s Rs. 2,81,83,832 and Co.'s Rs. 8,06,08,182. We have riot 
at our commando the trade returns for the port of Madras, but 
those from Bombay give the following result 

1838-39. 

Imports of Merchandise ... ... Rs. 3;02,77,719 

Exports of „ .. ••• j, 4,39,90,602 


* Shipping, Arrivals 245 Vessels 1,01,656 tons. 
„ Departures 249 „ 1,06,520 „ 


1855-56. 

Imports of Merchandise ... ... Rs. 6,52,96,636 

Exports of „ ... • • • » 8,94,06,393 

Shipping, Arrivals 320 Vessels 2,29,403 tons. 

„ Departures 324 „ 2,31, 496J „ 

Having admitted the necessity for some improvement in the 
existing state of Commercial Law and its administration in this 
country, we will proceed to examine one by one the various pro- 
posals placed before us by the Pamphlet now under notice, and 
ascertain how nearly they approximate to similar proceedings in 
other countries, and how fixr they appear to meet the urgency of 
the case. 

The question presents itself in such a multiplicity of shapes 
as to cause a great absence of unanimity in suggesting a remedy 
for the evil. It may reasonably be doubted if any particular 
class of men are generally the best judges as to their own 
legislative or administrative requirements ; and although in this 
particular instance the case appears to be one in which Com- 
mercial men may freely pronounce an opinion, we believe the 
Calcutta Merchants would have done well to have followed the 
example of their fellow agitators in Great Britain, and have 
secured the co-operation of a few Law- Reformers from other classes 
in this presidency, as well as the aid of the Madras and Bombay 
Chambers of Commerce. 

In entering on this review of the proposed Tribunal, we would 
beg first to notice one circumstance which does not appear to 
have occurred to the agitators in this city, or is at any jate passed 
over in silence. It is, that despite the vast magnitude of the 
trade of Great Britain as compared with that of any other 
country in the world, British Merchants arc yet infinitely behind 
their brethren in nearly all foreign countries in their acquaintance 
with the principles of Commercial Law. 

* Includes only square rigged vessels. 
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Notwithstanding that Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Meteoro- 
logy and other sciences, embodying the laws which govern the 
pliysical world, are taught in English Schools ot the present day, 
there never has been, nor is there, any attempt made, to impart 
to British youth of any class the slightest knowledge of those 
fundamental Laws which rule the social and Commercial world. 
We are not arguing that scholastic institutions should become 
training Schools for Lawyers, nor that Schoolmasters need be 
Members of the legal profession ; but we do believe that were the 
first principles of social and Commercial Law instilled into the 
minds of young men coincidentally with knowledge of Book- 
keeping, History and Arithmetic, they would make far better 
men of business and more useful members of society. We do not 
wish Ovid, Xenophon, and A^lschylus, to be replaced by Blackstone, 
Sir .1, Scott, and Chitty, but if students intended for the mer- 
cantile profession were accustomed to study such authors, we 
cannot doubt the profitable results in the busy after life of the 
rising generation. 

It has unlbrtunately been the custom amongst our countrymen 
to regard the practice of the Law too much in the light of a 
devicjc of the Satanic Power, for the purpose of perplexing and 
plundering mankind in general : to look upon legal enactments 
as so many social man-traps, and lawyers as the Familiars of our 
great national in(pusition, clad in wigs and gowns in place of masks 
and tunics. But let us ask what would become of property 
without the aid of the Law ? Without tlio Law-merchant how 
could commerce be carried on? That there are black sheep 
amongst the legal profession, that there are grave defects in the 
constitution and admiiiislratioii of Englisli Law, is not to be 
denied. J3ut as well might we condemn Christianity because 
some amongst the ministers of religion bring discredit on the 
sacred olfice. The sooner the English as a nation cast aside this 
barbarous prejudice, and look upon the Law in its true light, the 
better it will be for them as men and as merchants. 

The man of commerce, little as he may be aware of it, cannot 
enter upon the most trivial transaction without being dependent 
on the Law for a right direction to his proceeding, without being 
therefore to some extent a Lawyer. In the India Jurist^ publish- 
ed ill Calcutta in the year 1843, and conducted by a talented 
member of the profession, we find an echo of our opinion upon this 
especial subjecit, in an address to the merchants of British India. 
It says The Charter-party, the ship’s papers, the bill of lading, 
' the policy, the Respondentia or Bottomry bond, with many 
^ more of a like character, are hut household words in the mer- 
^ chant’s counting-house. Yet, how many of the opulent and 
^ experienced members of any British Chamber of Commerce 
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' will accurately define the effect, will solve the construction, the 
^ adaptation to circumstances of those familiar mercantile instru- 
' ments?” It is* even so. Whatever may be the boasted • supe- 
riority of Britons in some matters, it assuredly is not to be found 
in their knowledge of Commercial Law. Never was there a 
more erroneous statement made than in a recent issue of the 
London Economut^ apt as that pretended liberal journal is at 
misrepresentation, wherein it says, when treating of Tribunals of 
Commerce, that the nations of Continental Europe are so far 
behind us in the extent and nature of their trade as to render it 
impossible to look to them for any examples in mercantile law. 
The real truth is that wc might look to foreign countries for 
guidance in this matter with vast benefit, had we similar tools to 
work with, which unfortunately we have not. 

One of the letters in the Calcutta pamphlet, from the pen of 
the manager of our Commercial Bank, tells us that — 

Tribunals of Commerce, as established in France and Belgium, 
^ are found to work well and satisfactorily, both as regards eco- 
^ nomy of time and expense. But their especial merit consists 
^ in the sound judgment and equity which have always charac- 
^ terizcd both their decisions and proceedings. 

“ The reasons for this are obvious. The Judges presiding at 
^ these Tribunals are men whose lives and experiences have been 
^ chiefly devoted to the questions which are brought before them 
' for judgment, or more properly speaking, arbitration, for such 
‘ is really the character of the proceedings. The decisions being 
^ based upon the laws, usages, and customs which prevail within 
^ their jurisdiction, such experience as they possess enables 
^ tliem at once to see the merits or demerits of the case, and to 
^ decide without loss of time, and at a trifling expense to the 
* parties at issue, upon the question before them. 

I speak upon this matter with confidence, having had practi- 
^ cal experience of their working in Belgium, where they are 
' established under the code Napoleon ; in Malta, where a similar 
^ Tribunal exists, under the Code de Rohan ; and in other Medi- 
' terranean Ports, where Courts of Arbitration founded for the 
^ adjustment of commercial disputes, have existed independent 
^ of the ordinary Law Courts, since the days when the Italian 
^ Republics led the Commerce of the world. In many cities of 
' the United States the Chambers of Commerce are invested 
^ with powers of arbitration in Commercial disputes to a certain 
^ amount.^^ 

The writer might with great truth have said more. He might 
have added that not only are the merchant-judges, men whose 
lives and experiences have been chiefly devoted to the questions 
which are brought before them for judgment,^^ but they have in 

June, 1S57> a s 
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tlicir youth heen grounded in the fundamental principles of 
Commercial Law at the colleges of their country. 

It is notorious amongst observant travellers on the continent 
of Europe, that not only are foreign merchants well versed in 
the leading details of the Commercial science, but their u ives are 
I'requently able to converse with ease and accuracy upon most 
(jucstions connected with commerce ! How many English ladies 
would be able to give a definition of a Eottomry-bond or a 
Charter-party, much less to discuss any knotty technicality con- 
nected with them! Yet, despite the dictum Ecotiomisf, 

i)ne would have no difiiculty in the matter amongst the fair sex 
in France, Belgium, or Germany. 

In considering the establishment of a Tribunal of Commerce 
in Calcutta, this fact then must be borne in mind. It need not 
in any way be a bar to the attainment of their object, though 
it may modify the constitution of a commercial court. 

Of the value of such a tribunal, regularly constituted and 
rec(»gnised by the authorities of the land, in the throe minor 
eai)acities to which we have before alluded at page 319^ viz. : 
as a court of conciliation, of advice, and of arbitration, there can 
he no second opinion. It may he urged by some, that the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, tlirough its committee, is free to exercise those 
I'riendly functions at the present moment, without any fuller powers 
deputed to it. That they mai/ bo so exercised, we readily admit, 
provided all the parties involved in a case he willing to refer the 
matter to the eommitlec, though we much question if the result 
would be accepted, as complete and satisfactory, by parties at a 
distance having an interest in the question. Besides this, there 
is the probability of one party in a case open to arbitration being 
averse, from some motive, to refer the dispute to any but a 
court of law. It may happen to be an unamiable supercargo, 
an ignorant captain, or a cantankerous factor, either of whom 
would be only too ready to give trouble or cause delay, unless 
there w-ere some tribunal from whose swift and searching inves- 
tigation ho could not hope to flee. 

The Pamphlet of the Chamber of Commerce speaks much to 
the purpose when it uses the following language : — 

“ Every man of business can say for himself how many of his 
‘ contentions and difficulties might have been prevented, or 
^ smoothed over, by the existence of a court with such powers 
^ and ends, honestly carried out, in the kindly spirit in which 
^ they must always have been intended to act ; and from which, 
* finding the sense of their brother merchants and tradesmen 
^ against them, those might return as friends who sought it 
^ as focs.^' 

^Ve will instance a case in point, so much to the puiqiose, as to 
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bo deserving of a place in this paper : it illustrates most com- 
pletely the usefuhiess of some such tribunal as that for which we 
are arguing ; for although the case was in this instance decided 
by mutual reference to a brother merchant, it is not always that 
both parties would take such a common-sense view of their own 
interests. The following is from an article in Household irords/^ 
on the precise subject which is now occupying these pages ; — 

A city DKprchaiit had purchased a number of cases of Ibreign 
* goods, I believe Maccaroni. Many, on being weighed and 
^ examined, were found to be no more than half full. A hole 
^ was discovered in these cases, and much of the Maccaroni had 
' been bitten to pieces, so that there could be no doubt but that 
‘ the damage had been caused by mice. But who was to bear 
^ the loss ? Certainly not the purchaser, who had bargained 
f for full cases of sound Maccaroni. The importer deedared that 
' 'the mice must have attacked the goods while on the wharf in 
^ Tlmmes Street, it being impossible his agents should have 
' shipped the animals along with the goods. On the oilier 
^ hand the wharfinger protested there was no such thing as 
^ a mouse to be found on his jiremises ; which he had been at 
^ great cost to have made mouse-tight; each party was resolute. 

^ The case was placed iu the hands of '^eminent lawyers;’' 

^ there was every prospect of somebody having to pay hand- 
^ somely, in addition to the value destroyed by the mice. By 
^ great good luck the two disputants encountered each other one 
^ day on Change ; and happening to relate the matter with some 
' bitterness to a third person, they were assured by him that, 

" if they chose, they could settle the affair in ten minutes between 
' themselves, by only taking a common-sense view of the case. lie 
' pointed out to them that the direction in which the mice-holes 
' were gnawed would clearly indicate whether the animals had 
^ entered the boxes whilst lying on the wharf, or whether they 
^ had been imported in them, w'hich might have occurred from 
' the boxes having been left open at the port of shipment after 
^ packing. The intruders could not have got in during the 
^ voyage : for except in a few coasting vessels, mice are never found; 

' as tliey have insuperable objections to sea-sickness. The whole 
^ question was — did the mice eat their way into the boxes, or did 
' they cut their way out of them? If they were Itlilian mice 
‘ packed in with the Maccaroni, which had eaten their way 
^ through the cases for air, the holes would be gnawed and jagged 
^ vrithin, and smooth without; if they were English mice, with 
^ a taste for Maccaroni which deal boards could not baulk, the 
^ outside of the holes would bear the marks of teeth, and the 
^ inside would be smooth. The matter appeared so simple, when 
^ viewed in this light, that both parties agreed to adjust their 
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dispute by the appearance of the holes in the cases. They did 
so within ten minutes of that time ; and not only saved hun- 
dreds of pounds, but preserved their former^' friendly feeling, 
which, had the law-suit gone on, would no doubt have been 
completely at an end.” 

With a Patent Law in India, who can say how many disputes 
may arise out of supposed or real infringement of patented 
inventions? And if there be any class of cases morej^rgently than 
any others demanding decision by men practically and intimately 
acquainted with the subject matter before them, and not by legal 
gentlemen, it is most assuredly such as these. Be the acquirements 
of members of the bar what they may, it is impossible they can be 
competent to argue, or that professional judges can be competent 
to decide, cases involving technicalities of Mechanics, Chemistry or 
any other art or science. What could any leading practitioner of 
our Supreme Court make of some patented machine comprising 
SlrljiperSy^ Feeders and Devils How he 
would flounder about in a chemical suit amidst protoxides 
supersiilphateSy^ hydrochlorides^^ and latent caloric What 
would any one of our judges make out of Mall Malls/^ 
Honey Combs, Japan Spots^ or forty- five inch /” 

They would be inclined to wish that such institutions as Tri- 
bunals of Commerce had an existence in this country, and 
certainly the suitors in the ease would join most cordially in the 
desire. 

We remember some years since reading a case involving a con- 
tested patent right in some new machine, which whilst it eftectually 
baffled judge, counsel, and jury, in their attempt at a decision, gave 
rise to circumstances strongly in favor of Tribunals of Commerce. 
The counsel for the defendant had cruelly puzzled and bewildered 
the principal witness for the plaintiff, in so much that it became 
quite evident he scarcely knew what ho was bearing testimony 
to. Before he was allowed to sit down, the foreman of the jury 
requested him to repeat, as slowly and deliberately as he could, 
his description of the plaintiff’s machine, whilst he committed 
it to paper. This was done; the witness was then ordered 
out of Court, and the defendants evidence called in. The 
chief engineering witness on this side was in like manner told, 
after the ‘usual badgering from the opposing counsel, to give 
his account, detail by detail, of the defendants machine, 
which he did. At the termination of the evidence the fore- 
man of the jury requested that the two engineering witnesses 
might be rec^led, to have the written descriptions of their ma- 
chines read over to them before the jury retired, which was done, 
each one separately repeating his solemn declaration to the 
truth of what was read to lum. The foreman then called the 
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attention of tlie Court and the jury to the fact that^ as a means 
of testing the value of the evidence placed before them, he had 
read the descripfton of the defendants machine to the plaintiff's 
witness, and that of the plaintiff's to the defendant's witness, both 
of w hom had nevertheless sworn to the descriptions as represent- 
ing their own patents. Eventually a special jury decided the 
case by a person^ examination of the opposing machines, when 
uninfluenced by special pleading and freed from all torturing 
cross-examinations, they were able to arrive at a just decision, 
acting in fact, though by a somewhat lengtliy and costly process, 
the part of a Tribunal of Commerce. 

Before quitting this part of the subject we are tempted to 
quote another case, equally if not more to the purpose, which took 
place three years since. It was tried in Edinburgh, and goes far 
to prove the advantages of Tribunals, presided over by practical 
men, where high legal attainments and first-rate scientific ac- 
quirements are equally at fault. The question at issue was whe- 
ther a substance found in certain lands in Scotland was or was 
not coal. The case excited intense interest at the time amongst 
legal and scientific bodies, and was afterwards published in a 
pamphlet headed What is Coal ?" 

It appeared that the plaintiff had leased some land to the 
defendant, on certain terms of royalty, for the purpose of digging 
for coal. The lattter had succeeded in turning up very large 
quantities of a black inflammable substance, richly impregnated 
with hydrogenous gas, and as such, very valuable for gas works, 
although not so suitable for ordinary fuel. The speculation be- 
came, in consequence, unexpectedly remunerative to the worker, 
and mortifying in proportion to the proprietor ; who beholding 
the huge mine of wealth opened by others on his land, brought 
the action to try whether — as the right he had leased away was 
solely and exclusively the exploration of coal — the substance 
dug up by the lessors was, or was not, coal ; for, if not coal, they 
had no right to it. The plaintiff, therefore, by his counsel, main- 
tained that the mineral worked % the defendant was not coal, 
and although he was not prepared to say what it really was in 
ordinary language, he called in a legion of professors of geology 
and mineralogy, of microscopists and miners, to declare that it 
was shale, clay, bituminous earth — anything in fact but coal. 
The chemist took his crucible and his blow pipe, and he too 
insisted, on the word of a philosopher, that it did not burn like 
coal, and did not leave the ashes of coal. The microscopist 
applied a powerful lens, and had no sort of hesitation in avowing 
tlie absence of all traces of those cellular and vegetable tissues 
which exist in all coal : consequently it could not be coal. The 
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miner declared that he had never seen any coal similar to 
that worked by the defendant, and that, therefore, it was absurd 
to call it coal. 

So much for the science of the plaintiff. The defendant had 
a still larger array of philosophy on his side, and a host of men, 
equally known to the scientific world, did declare on their reputa- 
tions as geologists, cliemists and microscopists, that the sub- 
stance in dispute had all the characteristics to make it coal ; that 
in short it was most decidedly, unequivocally, and beyond dispute, 
coal, and nothing but coal. 

The array of evidence presents a curious illustration of the 
fallacies of science in the nineteenth century, and is quite worth 
quoting. Professor A. declared that it burnt precisely like coal : 
l^rofessor B. protested in plain English it did not. Professor A. 
stated that he found it to contain only six per cent, of fixed 
carbon : Professor B. had found ten per cent, of carbon in it ; 
while Professor C. met with sixty-five per cent, of carbon. 
Professor A. stated that the mineral was bituminous shale : 
Professor B. asserted that it contained the, merest traces of 
bitumen. Their duel being over, Professor C. found that no 
degree of heat would cause it to yield bitumen. Professors A. 
B. C. and D. declared positively in full chorus that it possessed 
no signs of an organic structure. On the other side, Professors 
E. P. G. and H. avowed much more positively that it had a 
most unmistakcable vegetable organization, with perfect traces of 
woody fibre, cellular tissue and every other characteristic; of tlie 
best Wallsend. Professor J. found that it had no fixed car- 
bonaceous base, but its base was earthy matter: Professor K. 
discovered on the contrary that tire base was decidedly carbona- 
(;eous, with very slight traces of earth. !^ofessor J. could 
obtain nothing like coke from it; and he had tried very hard 
too ; whilst Professor K., with scarcely an effort, had obtained 
forty-one per cent, of coke from it ! 

\Ve do not remember how this case was decided, but here 
.again was ample room for a jury of matter-of-fact business men 
who would fling science to the wind and decide on the apparent 
merits. 

From viewing the Tribunal of Commerce in the capacities 
already indicated, it is necessary to proceed to a consideration 
of it as a Court of First Instance, as well as of Final Adjudica- 
tion : and doubtless in such cases as might thus come before it, 
the advantages arising from its action would be equally, if not 
more, marked than in mere matters of arbitration. The opening 
up of the far interior of India to British enterprise ; the enor- 
mous growth of the country and coasting trade ; the establish- 
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ment of commercial firms in the Mofussil ; all these causes must 
tend to complicate the relations between European and native 
traders^ and render differences of more frequent occurrenee. 

In disputes or elaln\s arising in this way there is even more 
need of a Tribunal j^ractically acquainted with the work coming 
before it, inasmuch as there is no commercial law applicable to 
the Mofussil. 

In the capitals of the Presidencies the commercial law is a 
part of the British statute or common law, which has grown up 
out of the mercantile necessities of succeeding generations, 
explained and applied with wonderful ability by some of the 
brightest lights of the British Bench. The American Storey 
speaks in the following eloquent strain of one of our eminent 
Judges : — ^"Wherever commerce shall extend its social influence ; 
' wherever justice shall be administered by enlightened and liberal 
^ rules ; wherever contracts shall be expounded upon the eternal 
^ principles of right and wrong ; wdierever moral delicacy and 
‘ juridical refinement shall be infused into the municipal code, at 
^ once to persuade men to be honest and ,to keep them so; wherever 
' the intercourse of mankind shall aim at 'something more elevated 
^ than the grovelling spirit of barter, in which meanness, and^ 
^ avarice, and fraud, strive for the mastery over ignorance,crcdulity 
^ and folly : — the name of Lord Mansfield will be held in reverence 
^ by the good and the wise, by the honest merchant, the enligliten- 
' ed lawyer, the just statesman, and the conscientious judge.”* 

Despite the talents employed in the enactment and administra- 
tion of English commercial laws, tliey come down to us burthen- 
ed with much that is now obsolete in practice, and much that 
were better expunged or amended. There is indeed too much 
Law : the legal Gjiafr needs winnowing from the solid grain. A 
codification of commercial law adapted to the requirements of 
this country, and made aiiplicahlo to the mofussil, would be a 
task of primary importance and of great value to the industry of 
the presidency. 

On this part of the subject one of the mercantile opinions 
printed in the Calcutta pamphlet is much to the purpose when 
it says : — 

The great expediency, nay, necessity, of having the Mercan- 
^ tile law of England codified and reduced to a simple and intel- 
^ ligiblo form, is an object which all who have considered the sub- 
^ ject must earnestly desire, and for which every merchant ought 
^ to agitate ; but until this change can be brought about, the pro- 
' posed Tribunal must of course be guided in its decisions by the 
^ law as it now is, and cannot adopt or have tacked to its con- 


Commerce of the World, page vi. 
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‘ tjtituilon any foreign Code, such as the Code Napoleon, which 

* has been suggested. One of the first duties of the Tribunal 
' would, however, be to draw up a local Cod4 specifying the 
^ customs of this port in all questions of trade, and which 
^ should thereafter be considered as the implied understanding 
^ between merchants, when there was no express stipulation to 
' the contrary.” 

This task of drawing up a " Code,” not of all laws, but simply 
of the customs and usages of the port of Calcutta, a committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce is now engaged upon : when com- 
pleted it will form a valuable guide and groundwork for the fu- 
ture Mercantile Law of British India, which it will be the object 
of the present agitators to obtain from the Supreme Legislature. 

Whether the Calcutta Chamber has yet agreed as to the con- 
stitution of the proposed Tribunal of Commerce does not appear, 
though the printed opinions justify the impression that they 
are disposed to favor the Maltese form. Before maturing their 
plans we would suggest to the merchants of Calcutta the pro- 
priety of placing tliemselves in communication with the Cham- 
bers of Bombay and Madras, with a view to unity of action. 
■»Thcir position and requirements are identical : their proceedings 
should be equally so. Union is strength, in things commercial, 
as well as in politics. 

The following appears to be the constitution of the French 
Commercial Tribunal : — • 

Each Tribunal is composed of a President, Judges and public 
' officers, the numbers being fixed according to the amount of 
^ business. The members of the Tribunals are elected at a 

* meeting of the principal merchants. Government does not 
' interfere in the election, but it is from the^Governraent that 

* the members receive their official recognition as judges. Only 
^ merchants can be elected. The election is by ballot. The 

* President and half of the Judges are elected to serve for two 
^ years : the remaining half are elected annually. 

The President and Judges are eligible for re-election. To 
' each Tribunal Government appoints a register, who records 
' the minutes of proceedings, and bailiffs who assist the Court 
' generally, and in carrying out the judgments of the Tribunal. 

' The Tribunals take cognizance of all disputes between mer- 
' chants, and with reference to all matters concerning Commerce. 

The Tribunals give their decisions en premier ressort,” in 
' which case the litigants have the liberty to appeal to a higher 
' Court — or en dernier ressort,” where the parties applying for 
^ the decision of the Tribunal waive all right and intention to 
‘ appeal. The decisions of the Tribunals are carried out under 
‘ the usual provisions of the Law Courts.” 
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The total number of these Tribunals in France is two hundred 
and twenty. The judges in these vary in number from one to 
ten. Those of Riris and Lyons have each ten. Eight Tribunals 
have six judges^ one has five, ninety-six have four, one hundred 
and six have each three judges, whilst only seven have two 
each.* 

The chief feature in the proceedings of these bodies, next to 
their practical nature, is the rapidity with which they despatch 
business. The utmost time allowed for a defendant to appear in 
Court is twenty ^four hours, whilst in cases of urgency one hour 
only is permitted. It is on record that upon one day in 1848, 
the Tribunal of the Seine disposed of upwards of one hundred 
cases. 

In Bankruptcy cases the celerity of these Courts is not less 
remarkable. Between the years 1836 and 1850, not less than 
664,516 decisions had been given, which shews an average of 
41,301 judgments in each year. 

This rapid despatch of business, combined with soundness of 
judgment, is, of all qualities, the most needed in the adjudication 
of commercial cases. Whether the matter in dispute refer to 
freight on some homeward-bound ship, to up-coiiiitry transactions, 
or to a contract for produce deliverable for shipment, the urgency 
of despatch is equally felt. ‘Considering the moral obtuseness 
of nearly all the native contractors, brokers and other dealers 
with whom merchants, both European and Asiatic, are of neces- 
sity brought into contact, a tribunal of men of honor and ability 
is even more needed here than in the West. The very presence 
of the remedy, so swift and sure in its operation, would go far to 
act as a check on much of the unfair dealing so common' in the 
trading cities of tljB East. 

It would seem That the Tribunals of Malta are those most 
adapted to the requirements of Indian communities. In each of 
these bodies there is one permanent judge, assisted by two mer- 
chants, the judge receiving his appointment from the Govern- 
ment. The mercantile members should of course sit alternately, 
and these would comprise both European and native merchants, 
as well as the members of the Trade Association, who would be 
selected by a list similar to that for the Grand J ury. It is true, 
we have not here any class of retired or half-occupied merchants, 
as may bq found in most European cities ; but the attendance 
might be made to fall sufficiently light to prevent the duties 
becoming a tax on busy men. We believe that the presence of a 
legal member in the Tribunal, either as an associated judge, or as 

^ Commercial Law of the World, page 13. 

Junk, 1857. t t ^ 
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a professional adviser, would te®d to assist its operation by keep- 
inf^ usage and law in unison. 

To v/hat value such a Court should possess thO power of adju- 
dicating, either by summary process or subject to appeal, together 
with other details of the question, opinions may differ ; though 
they will readily find a solution when the time for a decision 
arrives. By far the most difficult and important task will be the 
codification and adjustment of the law commercial; ridding it of 
all needless technicalities and obscurities, and bringing it more 
into unison with the enlightened spirit of the times. It was not 
long since that Promissory Notes were declared by our judges 
to be not legal instruments, and to the present day. Letters of 
(credit are mere waste paper in the eye of the law, whilst Bills of 
Lading arc decided not to be negotiable documents. 

The general term Commerce may include internal as well as 
external trade, viz., banking in all its phases, transactions between 
the manufacturer or importer and the home retail dealer, as well 
as foreign exchanges, brokerage, &c. 

The regulations which govern the former class of transactions 
are part of the municipal laws of the country, whilst the latter 
^ are no less international in their character, and a part of that 
common law of the world which over-rides, and is superior or 
at least paramount to the peculiar laws and usages of any nation 
or people, knowing no geographical or social limit, the instinc- 
tive dictates of conscience felt and recognised by the universal 
family of mankind.* 

Our courts have occasionally, when a modification of local 
domestic law is called for, to refer to the positive and municipal 
laws of other countries, and this occurs much more frequently 
in commercial disputes than in any others. 

The true merchant is of no country : wherever human enter- 
prise may be developed, expanded and realised by commercial 
intercourse, there is the merchant's home. 

If this be so, — and who denies it ? — how can any merely muni- 
cipal tribunal, bounded in its views, its rules, in its origin and its 
institution, to the wants and intercourse of one people, of a 
fraction of the human family, suffice to arrange, to interpret, to 
carry out mercantile transactions ? 

Is it fit-that the discussion of them should be trammelled by 
peculiarities of local procedure, by artificial distinctions be- 
tween law and equity, by maxims of mere local policy, by the 
appliances in fact of positive municipal laws? The Code of 
Commerce should surely be independent of, or at least collateral 


* ISir J. McIntosh on Commercial Law. 
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to these ; with a court, a system, a procedure of its own, — com- 
prehensive, simple, expeditious, and in its aspect universal, 
international. ® 

Before leaving this subject w© would add a few words con- 
cerning the legfil value of custom or usage. Local usage is a 
matter of fact^ not of law : at the same time the law sets bounds 
to custom and usage ; and very properly so. The broad principles 
of commercial law are fixed and determinate, and can no more 
be opened or unsettled by an enquiry into the usage or practice 
of merchants, than the law of inheritance can be defined anew. 
Whenever a new question arises, depending upon the course of 
mercantile practice, the custom is of course receivable in evidence. 
But, generally speaking, we may say that the rules by which the 
law determines upon the reasonableness of any local usage or 
custom can be learnt only b}'^ a diligent study of the principles 
on which our jurisprudence is founded. Hence it is that we 
advocate the appointment of a legal member of all Commercial 
Tribunals in India. 

Besides general customs, there are particular or local customs. 
These may be defined as usages which have obtained the force 
of law, and are in truth the binding law within a particular dis- 
trict or at a particular place. Sir W. Blackstone tells us that 
a custom, in order that it may be legal and binding, must ^^have 
been used so long that the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary A custom, to hold good, must -also be reasonable, or 
rather not unreasonable : a custom is not unreasonable, though 
it is prejudicial to the interests of a private man, if it be for the 
benefit of the commonwealth, f It must also have existed 
without interruption, and must not run counter to any other 
custom or usage in the same jdace. 

With regard to mercantile contracts, it is laid down as a 
general rule, that they are to be deemed contracts of the place* 
where they are made, unless they are positively to be performed 
or paid elsewhere. A policy of insurance executed in England 
on a French ship for a French owner, on a voyage from one 
French port to another, would be treated as an English coJitract, 
and in case of loss, would be treated as an English debt.J 

Foreign jurists contend that contracts made between two 
foreigners in a foreign land, should be construed accoj*ding to the 
law of their own country, when they both belong to the same 
country ; but some controversy has arisen as to whether the law of 
the domicil of the debtor or creditor ought to prevail. When a 

* Blackstone’s CommeniarieH, p. 70. 
t Broom’s Commentaries on r^he Canon Law, p. 15. 
t Storey’s Conflict of Laws, p 375. 
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contract is made in a country between a citizen of that country and 
a foreigner^ it is admitted that the law of the place where the con- 
tract was made ought to prevail, unless the Contract is to be 
performed elsewhere. By the Law of England and America 
however, every contract, by whomsoever made, is held to be 
governed by the law of the place where it is made, and is to be 
executed ; and where its execution is to take place in another 
country, it must be governed by the laws of the place of 
performance.* 

In a port such as Calcutta, Bombay or Madras, it will readily 
be imagined, that the large number of vessels frequenting them, 
give occasion to many questions of dispute between the masters 
and their crews, or between the agents and commanders of ships. 
Cases of a more weighty nature even must often arise, calling 
for the jurisdiction of the Court of Admiralty, all of which might 
at once be referred to a Tribunal of Commerce, Questions 
arising out of Bottomry-bonds, salvage, collision, freight, wages, 
contracts, charters, &c., on all these and many others differences 
are constantly arising, and in no description of cases can we con- 
ceive it possible to desire more ready and speedy decisions 
untrammelled by technicalities, than in matters relating to ships 
and their navigation. How often is injustice yielded to rather 
than delay a vessel in a distant port, where detention is so 
ruinou'-ly costly ? 

The question altogether is one well meriting the fullest con- 
sideration of Government, who arc indirectly as much interested 
in the just settlement of mercantile questions as merchants them- 
selves. The executive, indeed, should deem it a privilege to 
have its judicial functionaries freed from the onerous task of 
wading through cases, the technicalities of which are as foreign 
to their practice, as the merchant's calling is to their own profes- 
sion. So far from ermined justice shewing jealousy towards 
a practical Commercial Court, it should lend its best energies 
to bring these Tribunals into operation in every Indian port. 

* Storey’s Conflict of Laws, Chap, viii., p. 375— fl. 
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Art. IV. — 1. The Times Newspaper. 

2. The Overland 3Iail. 

3. Hansard^ s Farliamentary Delates. 

4. Thacker^ s Overland News. 

TTTE are constantly heaving and saving that India has been 
f T brought nearer to England, and vve are content to believe 
it. Yet we are, as constantly, meeting with evidence to show us 
that India is still as far olF as ever. The truth seems to be that 
while in outward and material things, India is three-fourths 
nearer to England than it was thirty years ago, in thought and 
in virtual, inward connection, it is just where it was. Or, per- 
haps, it would be more correct to say that it is England and the 
English that have been approximated to India and its inhabitants 
and sojourners, while India, to most Englishmen at home, is 
still almost the India of Hastings and Burke. 

So clear to every one is the fact of our otvn proximity to home, 
that we should feel some apology due for at all dwelling on the 
subject. We have news five weeks old, laid once every fortnight 
on our tables. We have two easy modes of proceeding home 
across the continent ; and, with a little more enterprise, we might 
have two modes of crossing the Indian Ocean. Time and space, 
though not annihilated, nor even contracted to their shortest 
span, have been considerably reduced. We hope for a railway 
that shall bring Bombay and Calcutta within three or four days 
of each other. We talk of a Sub-marine Telegraph, a Railway 
down the valley of the Euphrates, a fast set of Steamers in 
correspondence with the railway, or, for invalids and children, a 
journey round the Cape of twenty-five days, in vessels of posi- 
tive comfort and tremendous horse power. Civilians and military 
men recruit themselves with one year in England, instead of 
unprofitably dozing away two years at the Cape. The merchant, 
leaving Calcutta after the indigo in which he is " interested'' 
has sprouted from the ground, is back at his desk just in 
time to know that the blue cake is selling well at the auction 
mart. The lawyer leaves his clients in April, and finds them 
undiminished in the following December. Even a hard- worked 
Editor can get away for six months, and those who do not, 
think that they catch a real glimpse of England in the latest 
fashions and the newest books. 

Yet it is not too much to say that all these advantages are 
mainly on one side. We, here, retain our hold on England. 
England has now no firmer grasp, no more vivid conception, no 
more real knowledge of India, than she had before the intro- 
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(iHction of steam. With this frequent iiitercoui'se, these fine 
vessels, the constant crowd of passenjjers, with the great wars, 
tlie wise measures, the occasional blunders, the triumphs of states- 
manship of the last few years, England barely advances one 
single step towards intimate acquaintance with India. We are 
speaking from no vague theory, nor imperfect acquaintance, but 
from an experience of nearly three years, in which, by a constant 
intercourse with men of all classes, the above sorrowful convic- 
tion was forced upon us, and we proposei to devote a few pages 
to the consideration of this subject ; as it concerns the successful 
administration of India both at home and on the spot. 

In plain language, we must commence our remarks by broadly 
stating that the feeling amongst Englishmen generally, when- 
ever India is mentioned, is, cither that of extreme apathy, or of 
extreme ignorance, or sometimes of both. There may be occa- 
sions wlicn this stillness is broken by some startling event. A 
Av^ar or a mutiny on the North AVest frontier afiects the funds in 
the city. The annexation of a new kingdom rouses the anger of 
philanthropists and the capitalist's hopes. The return of a great 
statesman, bowed down, it may be, by toil, and weakened by 
' climate, but rendered illustrious by a long catalogue of great 
wars successfully terminated, of noble reforms vigorously execut- 
ed, and of prominent obstacles boldly confronted or impetuously 
thrown aside, may be the signal for an universal burst of accla- 
mation from men of all classes and creeds. On such occasions 
the apathetic will rouse themselves to listen, and the envious may 
forget to sneer. But the excitement soon passes away : the 
statesman retires to the repose which he has well earned : and 
India rapidly gives way to the allairs of the vestry, the appear- 
ance of a new singer, and the vital question of fourteen pence 
in the pound. 

One way of estimating the amount of acquaintance with Indian 
subjects, generally to be met Avith in Englishmen, is to consider, 
in succession, the salient points of English life and society, 
the Tress, the Houses of Parliament, the double Government in 
Cannon Row and Leadenhall-street, the Town and the Country, 
Ihe life of Business and the life of Pleasure. We commence with 
the Press ; and we may fairly ask Avhat paper of influence really 
throws light on Indian subjects, or treats such questions with the 
uniform attention and fairness Avhich they deserve ? Of course, 
the Times can always command the best talent available ; and on 
any important Indian political question, Ave may look for two 
columns in Avhich ' an amount of information, neither scant in 
itself, nor vastly inaccurate, nor strangely misapplied, shall be 
\>resented to English readers in ihe Avell-known sounding phraseo- 
logy and large type. AVc may also trust this paper to be keenly 
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alive to the Immense value of our Indian possessions^ and to be 
not oblivious of the success of their administration, when com- 
pared with crow^ colonics ; and when not inflamed by passion 
or distorted by some party views, it will be sure to opposb any- 
thing like reckless innovation. Its Indian correspondent, too, 
has lately been changed with effect. But the Times must write 
on fifty questions besides Indian ones ; and practical men of 
little leisure, whose reading is confined to a daily canter over its 
columns, will quicken their pace to a gallop, when India catches 
their eyes. 

The Examiner^ clever in detecting sophistry, honest in advo- 
cating reform, piquant in illustration, pungent in sarca^, 
seems on Indian topics to be animated by a malicious, ignorant, 
uncandid, unenquiring spirit, which assumes every act of our 
Indian Government to be unjust, every success ill-timed, every 
triumph a lucky blunder, and every motive impure. The Santals 
were roused to rebellion by the screws of the revenue officers : 
the pension to Lord Dalliousie was discussed neither in the spirit 
of merchants nor of princes, but in that of a retail trader, cast- 
ing up his accounts. The report of Sir John Lawrence on the 
Punjab, was a cleverly cooked'^ account, drawn up to enhance 
his own merits; and the increase of cultivation in the Barce^ 
and Chuch Doabs, owing to peace and tranquillity, was nothing 
else than a presumptuous defiance of the Laws of political eco- 
nomy, and an indisputable evidence of mis-rule ! Yet our readers 
well know that the laws of the increase and decrease of produce 
are widely different in Europe and Asia ; and if there is one 
point, on which Indian administrators are agreed not to quarrel, 
it is on the inevitable tendency of our occupation of a new 
province, immediately to increase agricultural produce, to lower 
the market prices, and thus temporarily to impoverish those who 
till the soil. The remedy for this state of things lies in raiiwaj^s, 
roads, and improved water communication, which have now 
their fair share of attention ; but not in discussing the state of 
the market at Leia or Sealkote, on the principles which regulate 
the supply at York or Mark Lane. 

Passing from these two papers, we have the Bail^ News, which 
has of late discussed Indian questions in a more temperate spirit ; 
the Illustrated London News, which confines itself to giving some 
remarkably correct and spirited sketches of Indian shows or ga- 
therings on particular occasions ; the Press, which is noted for 
nothing but ignorant diatribes against every thing done or 
attempted in India; and an Indian Mail, which is selected as a 
vent for the insane ravings of the secretary to the Indian Re- 
form association. To what paper, wc ask, is a man to be referred 
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in England, who wishes to get up the salient points of any 
internal Indian reform ? 

We ^next come to the Lower House of Pftrliament. This 
remarkable assembly is known to contain several first class states- 
men, a few hot-headed, unreasonable, and unsound politicians ; 
some Brummagern^^ philanthropists ; a large number of gentle- 
men, who, whatever be their party, are gentlemen in feeling; and 
a go6d many persons, who had much better be attending to the 
affairs of the counting house or the drilling of turnips. Amongst 
the above classes, are to be found men qualified to speak and 
enlighten their audience on almost any topic, that comes under 
Legislative discussion : on the amendment of the criminal code, 
on the operation of the poor laws, on the administration of our 
colonies, on the morals of mechanics, on the details of prison 
discipline, on the mode of conducting correspondence in public 
offices, on the site of the national gallery, on the best mode of 
ventilating crowded chambers, on the history of great constitu- 
tional questions, on the sale of malt liquor, on the extension of 
the franchise, on the Law of Divorce, on our relations with the 
continental powers, on the system of purchase in the army, and 
,,,on the self-consumption of smoke. There are men who have 
been the captains of ships, and the colonels of regiments : active 
chairmen of quarter sessions ; owners of cotton factories and 
coal mines ; lawyers of extensive practice : diplomatists of great 
skill ; and independent gentlemen who have travelled half over 
the globe, There is rarely an occasion when information on 
some stirring question will not bo furnished by some one, who 
has considered it in the course of his daily avocations, or who 
lias selected it for his peculiar study. But how different, if the 
subject be an Indian debate. It may be taken as the rule, that 
the men who then speak know nothing whatever of India, while 
the men who know India, are not there to speak. We will go 
further, and say that, except the Indian question he made a party 
cry, there is no subject so calculated to empty the benches of the 
senate. We will take the two debates of the session of 1856, — that 
on the Nawab of Surat, and that on the Indian budget. A full 
house assembled to hear the discussion on the first question. 
Many of the members knew no more of the Nawab of Surat 
and his pousion, than they did of Burke's Nawab of Arcot and 
his debts : they had never attempted to master the pedigree of 
the family, the claim to title, or the points of relationship ; still 
less had they considered the constitutional aspect of the proposal, 
by wliich it was intended to grant away public revenue by a 
private bill. It was sufficient for them, as some had the honesty 
lo confess, that the bill was supposed to run counter to the 
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East India CompaDy, and that it was to be opposed by the eloquence 
of Sir James Weir Hogg. The bill was passed by men of thatparti- 
cular liberality, \^iich is ever ready to grant away the property of 
others ; and the House dispersed. A few weeks subsequent to this, 
the question was — not a tribute to be paid out of a large revenue — 
not the re-imbursement of one man supposed to have been defrauded 
— not the grant of an adequate provision for an undisputed title — 
but, the whole financial statement of a splendid empire, — which 
would have afforded men really interested in India, a grand oppor- 
tunity for insisting on due provision for the cheapening of justice, 
the protection of property, the spread of education, and the exten- 
sion of roads. On this occasion, we grieve to say, there were 
not fifty members in attendance. At one time it was positively 
a question, whether there would not be a count-out. 13 ut suffi- 
cient men were found to doze and lounge on the empty benches, 
until the President of the Board of Control had delivered him- 
self of his burden, and a few members had made some desultory 
and pointless remarks. And yet it was on such a night, with 
the remembrance of the crush on the bill for the Nawab of Surat, 
and with the obvious comparison between the interest created 
by a party and the interest excited by a kingdom, that a gentle- 
man, an ex-judge, who has all the conceit of Lord Erskine with- 
out one flash of his oratory, and all the vanity and restlessness 
of Lord Brougham without one particle of his talent, had the 
assurance to rise and gravely to congratulate his scant and 
dreamy hearers on the visibly increased interest which the House 
of Commons was devoting to Indian affairs, and on the perma- 
nent benefits which it was thereby likely to confer on that 
neglected country! 

It is refreshing to turn from this picture of " London As- 
surance” to the Upper House. There are many men in this 
assembly, who like those in the Commons, know little of India. 
But there must generally be two or three men who have filled 
the highest office in this country, and who, like the Law-Lords 
on jurisprudence, can speak with all the weight of talent and 
experience. At this moment, and for the last few years, we 
have been rather unfortunate in the number of our representa- 
tives. There are only two men now in England who have 
ruled India for various periods. A third, whose local experience 
was of no later date than the first Burmese war, was for a long 
time incapable of taking an active part in public affairs, and 
is just dead. The last retired proconsul is slowly recovering, 
amidst the anxious wishes of friends and the expectations of 
the political world, and like Ivanhoe after the tournament, 
is yet unahle to bear his corslet. The other, — earnest, eccen- 
tric, with a mind occasionally \varped by prejudice, but with 
June, 1857. 
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p-eat oratorical talents, and undeniable honesty and boldness, 
stands alone amongst his peers, to illumine darkness, to check 
innovation, and to rectify mistakes. By noa^organ was Lord 
Ellenborough more roughly handled when in this country, than 
by this lieview. Free comments were passed, in an article that 
appeared thirteen years ago, on his military ardour, his disregard 
of* eontroul, and his love of display. But he has, of late, on 
Indian questions, displayed a candour, a sound judgment, and a 
strong sense, by which his past errors are well-nigh redeemed. 
He defeated the salt reforms of 1853. He shewed clearly the 
dangerous character of the bill relative to the Nawab of Surat. 
He has raised his voice against unjust and impolitic reductions 
in the salaries of the Civil Service — unjust to those Avho, having 
lived for ten or twenty years on moderate allowances in the 
lower grades, now hope to lay by some small provision against 
retirement ; and impolitic, after the grand and sonorous procla- 
mations by which the young men of talent, in every educational 
institution, were invited to compete, and find, to speak familiarly, 
that their bread and butter was cut for life. It is literally to 
Lord Ellenborough that we must at present look for assistance, 
whenever Indian affairs may occupy public attention, just as the 
Trojan leader, by the direction of the oracle, looked for assis- 
tance to a city founded by his old foes, the Greeks. 

Via prima salutis 

Quod minime reris, Graia pandetur ab urbe. 

We look, too, for some help from the old Tory Lords, who, how- 
ever unfitted to calm the heavings by which England is constant- 
ly agitated, are always sure to speak with humanity, with earn- 
estness, and on sound and high principles, as regards the conduct 
of foreign affairs. We now know that if the wonderful oratory 
of Lord Lyndhurst, — the Nestor of debate without his love 
of long stories — is poured forth against that northern power, 
which, in the words of Sir B. Lytton, invades its neigh- 
bours, and insults the world,^^ the thrilling tones of Lord Derby^s 
voice will be raised against those proceedings in China by which 
humanity has been disgraced, and the British name been tar- 
nished. Indeed, we have long thought that the Tories are far 
better fitted than the Whigs for the conduct of foreign negotia- 
tions, or for the Government of India. The Whig, full of projects 
of improvement, believ’es himself urged on by an irresistible 
destiny, to transmute Hindus into Anglo-Saxons, to set right 
the time, whenever it be out of joint in Greece or Italy, and to 
make all people, everywhere, suppliers of cotton or consumers of 
cloth. The Tory, though resolute to maintain all the landmarks of 
the constitution in England, has never, that we know of, been an 
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enemy to civilisation. We could trust his sense of honour to pre- 
serve us from either committing or enduring wanton aggression ; 
- and we do not tlflnk that any fears for the landed interest^ or any 
desire to protect one class at the expense of another, would ever 
lead him to deny to India, what she really stands in need of, an 
uniform and consistent code of laws, an education for the million, 
and an improved system of intercourse by bridges and roads. 
There would be still hope, we think, for India, under a Tory 
Government. The gross neglect of the Ministers last year, in 
omitting even to notice in the Queen^s speech, that there was 
such a thing belonging to England as an Indian Empire, was 
publicly censured by Lord Derfy. But with one or two excep- 
tions, we have no desire to impugn the conduct of any member 
of the Upper House, whenever their attention has deviated to 
India. Be their creed what it may, they are men of high prin- 
ciples and lofty ideas, generally possessed of such ample fortunes 
as to render them independent of place and pension, accustomed 
by position and training to look with veneration on whatever is 
old and hereditary, and not likely to sanction important changes 
anywhere without careful enquiry. Putting aside poor Lord 
Albemarle, whose nights^ rest is broken by the cries of tortured 
Hindus, and perhaps one or two more, there is no peer who- 
indulges in violent 'and unsupported declamation ; and the Upper 
House contains no man, we are proud to say, not above the 
low arts of Indian intriguers, not proof against special retainers 
in the shape of pearl necklaces, no one to be influenced by 
emeralds, to be dazzled by diamonds from Golconda, or to be 
lured from his duty by the shawls of Cashmere. 

Still, with any amount of admission, the absence of persons 
qualified to speak, in either House, on Indian subjects, is matter 
for serious regret. A fatality seems to dog the footsteps of those 
who are. Lord Metcalfe, who, we think, would have soon proved 
himself master of that calm, sober, and judicial oratory, to 
which the peers will always listen, never took his seat. The 
late Lord Hardinge was rarely seen in his place. Lord Dalhousie 
needs rest. The burden is borne by Lord Ellenborough in the 
upper, and by Sir James Hogg, and occasionally by Mr. Mangles, 
in the lower House; and what likelihood is there that ordi- 
nary mortals will get up the pros and cons of Indian revenue, 
when we find an orator like Mr. Gladstone, and a man of busi- 
ness, earnestness, and experience, so careless in the acquisition of 
the merest elementary knowledge of India, as to rise in his 
place, in the face as it were, of a proclamation, and ask the 
President of the Board of Control, whether the late Persian war 
was undertaken by the Governor General of India, or by Her 
Majesty^s ministers ! If this carelessness is evinced by one of 
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the first public men of the age and country, what are we to look 
for in great bankers from the city, heavy squires from the West 
Riding, and overworked lawyers from the miftty chambers of 
Lincoln's Inn? 

From the Houses of Parliament, it is but a step to Cannon 
Row. When this edifice was presided over by Sir C. Wood, 
we had at least a man who, whatever his special training or 
aptitude, spared no pains in order to arrive at facts. His interest 
in India, his capacity for business, were attested by the well 
known despatch on education, the materials for which were en- 
tirely collected by himself* and his private secretary, with much 
deliberation and research. It will be fortunate, if, after his de- 
parture, we find ill Sir George Clerk a counterpoise to the 
vagaries of Mr. Vernon Smith. Therp is a story going the 
round of the Pi*esideney regarding this functionary, which beats 
even Mr. CampbelPs Bramah locks, and which we have heard 
on too good authority to be shy about quoting. The President 
of the Board of Control actually wrote to the gentleman now 
occupied in reporting on the revision of salaries, to state that it 
was fully expected that his reductions in the salaries of the 
Civil Service would cover the whole yearly expenditure on public 
works — whereas, our readers know well, that were the whole 
of the Civil Service to serve for twelve months, eating air, with- 
out one farthing of pay, the entire pay so deducted would not 
reach the required expenditure by one-half: — and this is the man 
who, from family connexion, is set up to controul eighteen men, 
who all know something of India, to check their benevolence, to 
limit their honourable efibrts, and to spoil their despatches by the 
insertion therein of ungrammatical English. Of the knowledge 
of India possessed by the majority of the Court of Directors, 
who have been here in some one service or other, there can be 
no question. Whether that knowledge has always been power- 
1‘ully displayed at the most important crisis, or in the most 
advantageous manner, may perhaps be doubted. And it is un- 
questionable that men of the widest experience, the most en- 
larged sympathies, and the most acknowledged Indian reputation, 
have not been enrolled as members of the Honorable Court. 
The wearisome and often humiliating canvass for the votes of 
proprietors, has proved too much for the tempers of men who 
had been proof against the innumerable and harassing details of 
an extensive department or a j)oj)ulous province, whom native 
intrigue, corruption, or chicanery could not weary out, and who 
remained contented with the enduring reputation, which the 
abolition of a cruel rite, a reform in the law, or the transforma- 
tion of savages into cultivators, had conferred on their names. 
But even with the omission of such men as Elphinstone^ Holt 
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Mackenzie, and Robert Bird, the Court has always included men 
of sufficient intelligence, honour, independence, and liberality 
to have fought dimore successful campaign. The position of the 
court is often awkward or anomalous. The members, anxious 
to do their duty by India, in its widest sense, are naturally 
anxious to avoid a direct collision with the power by which they 
are controuled. They are aware that their best intentions 
may be frustrated by the pen of an inquisitive clerk or an un- 
informed under- secretary. They have constantly to bear the 
odium of political measures, when few of them have read one 
line of the correspondence by which these measures are enforced, 
and those who have, have read them to protest. They are thus 
so often cut oft' from the knowledge necessary to a good defence, 
that they omit to defend the cause on which they possess 
abundant information. We all know the inevitable consequences 
of letting judgment go by default. Secure in the consciousness 
of upright intentions, fully aware of the difficulties under which 
Indian reforms must be carried out, seeing an amount of misery 
in England amongst the population of great cities, to which 
India happily aftbrds no parallel, proof against invective, intimi- 
dation, or corruption in any shape, the members of the Court 
look calmly on amidst the long howls of Manchester and the 
growing thunders of the press. But they seem to have entirely 
forgotten that a country, where constant political agitation 
deadens the mural perception, and. where quarter is not 
given to political opponents, is not the best fitted for a 
display of impassive though virtuous serenity. In England 
credit is always given to an unrefuted calumny. There is no such 
thing, in the minds of Englishmen, as the virtue and honesty 
of public bodies that can or will make no defence. The most 
sober and unexcitable reason on this subject as Dr. Caius did, 
when he detected young Simple in his apartment. Yat shall 
de honest man do in my closet? dere is no honest men dat 
shall come into my closet. There can be, similarly, no honesty 
of purpose, no purity of practice, imputable to men, who when 
the administration of a fine empire is loudly assailed, have little 
be^^ond a calm and impassive demeanour to oppose to repeated 
charges of broken promises, of violated trusts, of squandered 
or mismanaged revenues, of wasted provinces, of iinjuf^t taxation, 
of unfinished public works, of a corrupt judiciary, of a weak 
executive, of abuses that have been too dearly cherished, and 
of reforms that have been too long delayed. The honest men 
cannot wrap themselves in their simulated virtue, and are not 
honest, if they hide in the closets of Leadenhall Street. The 
answer was not given, because the accused had no answer to give. 
If there had been a trump card, the adversary's deal would have 
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be^n spoilt. If there had been a smashing rejoinder/^ the 
presumptuous opponent would have been crushed to the earth, 
or would have sneaked off to the lobby or theS)ack benches in 
dismay. 

So reasons, and not without some foundation, many an Eng- 
lish mind. We admit that a full and satisfactory answer was 
not to be given, or not to be given in one speech, to all the 
charges of neglect or mismanagement that have been advanced 
against the Company. There is corruption in the lower officials. 
There is one law for the rich. There are bands of robbers, 
whom an unhappy respect for forms, and a vague dread of 
summary and decisive proceedings, suffer to exist, and to plun- 
der their peaceable neighbours. There are laws with no opera- 
tion, rivers with no bridges, and provinces with no roads. But 
while something might have been written or spoken to explain 
these past laches, or to show that reforms were in progress, at 
any rate a great deal might have been said to show that some- 
thing had been really done. But the storm which burst on the 
Court in the spring of 1853, took them quite unawares. It 
came like the meteor, so finely described by Burke, as preceding 
.^hc invasion of the Carnatic by Hyder. It hung for a while 
^ on the horizon, which it blackened, and then suddenly bursting, 
poured down the whole of its contents. All the horrors of the 
two last renewals of the charter, were indeed mercy to that new 
havoc.^' The universal storm of fire,^' if it did ndt sweep 
away every landmark, robbed the Directors of one of their most 
valued privileges and their finest patronage, and left them in 
a condition from which even their warmest sui)porters cannot derive 
much hope. If the question be asked, what should the Court have 
done ? We answer, — anything, something, rather than have disre- 
garded the almost unanimous voice of the press. It would have been 
far better to have printed pamphlets, to have penned leaders, 
even to have subsidized newspapers, and to have flooded the 
tables of Editors with selections from their copious archives, 
than to have remained quiet and have done nothing. We do not, 
of course, forget the excellent work of Mr. Campbell, and the 
earnest advocacy of Mr. Kaye. But what was wanted then, and 
is wanted now, is some organ of public opinion, which, not 
merely at a crisis, but in ordinary dull life, shall make it its 
business to explain Indian questions in English language, to 
refute absurd calumnies, and to urge on Indian reforms, with that 
temperate language and sound logic which never fail ultimately 
to secure attention and respect. Men of every other interest, 
party, section, corporate body, religious association, throughout 
the length and breadth of England, have their mouth-piece. 
India, with all its advantages, has none whatever. It is a losing 
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game to be silent where all are talking, to be inactive where all 
are at woi'k, and to wear your sword in the scabbard, while 
others are eageJy parrying or giving blows. 

But there are other points for consideration, besides past injury 
inflicted on India by inactivity or silence. We have been 
arguing on the assumption that the government by the Court 
of Directors, with all its drawbacks, has been productive of real 
good to India; has approved, enforced or originated many sound 
measures, and has stood firm against the ignorance or the i)rc- 
sumption of Cannon Row. But it can escape no one that, shorn 
of its privileges, limited in its sphere of action, a mark ibr the 
factious and the discontented, the Court now commands less of 
confidence than it did before 1853. The question of the double 
government has been thoroughly discussed. The wisdom of an 
arrangement, which was sanctioned as a concession to avoid 
greater changes, is again constantly questioned. Men, averse to 
innovation, are to be found speculating on the propriety of abo- 
lishing the Court, and appointing an Indian Minister, with a 
Council of twelve, who should tender him useful advice and 
meet with only reasonable check. This ])lan, it is said, would 
save time and money, and would let the public know wlio was 
really responsible for the commencement of a war that neve'r'^ 
should have been undertaken, or for the stoppage of works that 
had suddenly been brought to a stand. As to the question of 
time and money, there is no doubt that we should save both. 

It may seem anomalous that every letter from any func- 
tionary whatsoever, on any trivial subject, which reaches any one 
of the subordinate governments, or the government of India, 
containing the most superfluous information, or relating to a 
matter which will be forgotten in t won ty-four hours, should be 
sent home in triplicate ; that grey-headed clerks and intelligent 
directors should pore over the substance of every document so 
transmitted : that notes and pencillings should be made on each 
separate paragraph ; that questions should be asked, past corres- 
pondence be referred to, and sanctions be gravely accorded to 
expenditure long since made, to the repairs of a Tliannali in 
Rohilcund, to a line of extra runners during the rains in 
Eastern Bengal, or to the white-washing of a public building 
in a remote part of Arracan. Some people, we say, may think, 
that supervision even to this extent is too dearly purchased. 
Still there must be supervision somewhere ; and the Court may 
truly say that to leave Indian Governors the power of making 
selections from their correspondence, and. of transmitting home 
only such portions as they think expedient or necessary, would 
be virtually to abdicate the duty of check, and might, in the 
hands of unscrupulous individuals, become the means of oppres- 
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sion, injustice, and fraud. So, to be sure, of any one document, 
the court must have all. On the other hand, the court most wisely 
and justly refuse to listen to any representation Trom any party, 
be he wiio he may, or wherever he may reside, who has not sub- 
mitted his case through one of the local governments in the 
East. But that a copy of every document perused in Leadenhall 
Street, should be sent to the west end of London, that on 
its arrival there, we should have the same laborious process of 
analysis, enquiry, reference to past correspondence, and pencil- 
lings by the way,^^ that young clerks, never in India, should 
bring the characteristic modesty of their age and station to enquire 
into Indian rais-doings, or that a secretary from Ireland should 
overhaul the revenue administration of the late Mr. Thomason, 
that ' notes ^ and ^ precis-writers ^ should again be in the ascen- 
dant : and that an unlucky draft should be sent backwards and 
forwards, three or four times, from one body to the other, before 
it can be approved — is, to us, one of the Eleusinian mysteries of 
government. All the weight of character, and all the known 
ability, of some men who still adhere to this cumbrous method 
of doing business, fail to convince us that it is incapable of 
dian^e. Something might be said on the other hand if this 
'double government tended to fix responsibility. But it is almost 
universally agreed that it tends to create confusion. No one 
knows to whom blame and praise are respectively due. A director 
in the court of proprietors, darkly hints that the wishes of the 
President of the India Board must be consulted. Mr. Vernon 
Smith, ill the Commons, does not appear to be conseious, whether 
in defending himself, he is attacking or defending the Court, 
or whether it is his jiroper cue to do the one or the other; 
all is uncertamty and doubt. Give us a responsible minister. 
Sweep away the present Court of Directors, appoint some quali- 
fied assessors or couneillors, and, it is said, all will be smooth. 
This might be very well if we had a ^ material guarantee^ for 
the experience or talent of the minister, or a certainty that the 
councillors would always be wisely chosen, and would remain 
long at their post. But it is known that difficulties have 
already arisen in the working of that part of the charter which 
gives the ministry poiver to elect six of the directors. A 
director so romiiiated, holds office for five years. This plan has 
given us some very good men in the court, whom we certainly 
should not have had so soon, or not have had at all, through the 
votes of the Proprietors. It may be very consistent with the 
power to nominate originally, that there should be the power 
virtually to dismiss, by refusing to renew the nomination. But 
may not this be conceding too much to the ministei:,^ and leaving 
too little freedom of action to the Council ? Independence is not 
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quite unassailed, when the chief executive nominates his coun- 
cillors. What then is to be the tenure or length of office? 
What, if the coifhcillor should be honest and in depen dent,, and the 
minister incapable and obstinate? What if the nominee finda 
it absolutely incumbent on him to oppose an unjust war, to 
protect against a pitiful attempt at economy, to question, the 
necessity of suspending an important reform ? Is India to lose 
the benefit of his services, because he has the sounder views 
and the larger experience ? Or, should the selection bo unfortu- 
nate, is the minister not to have the power of getting rid of a 
councillor, incapable through advancing age, or wrong-headed- 
ness, or any other cause ? Then, are the persons selected for the 
office, to have the power of holding seats in Parliament ? If 
they have not, their pens may be worn to the very stump, but 
the bad measure may pass, because their tongues are silent, and 
the iniquity is not exposed. If they arc to sit in the House, 
arc they to be considered like the under- secretaries to govern- 
ment, who can only speak on certain subjects, and then at the 
bidding of their chief ? Or are they to have full freedom of 
thought and expression? And in that case, may we not have the 
spectacle of a minister for India opposed vigorously by his owni^^ 
subordinates, — Actaeon baited by his own hounds ? Yet, it can 
surely never be taken for grahted that the minister will always 
be the man most fitted for his post. What well-wisher to India 
would contemplate that country, bound and deliberately handed 
over to the gentleman who now fills the post of President, the 
Court or Council gagged, the rest of the ministry occupied with 
their own departments, the public indifferent, and the press 
mute ? We recommend those who wish the abolition of the Court 
as at present constituted, seriously to consider the details and 
working of the plan which they will give us in its stead. The 
Directors, it is true, do not command universal confidence. They 
have not the position in general estimation, to which they are 
entitled by their experience, their honesty, and their rectitude 
of intention ; but they do know what they are writing about ; 
they constantly act as a safeguard ; and absurd as the system 
of election by proprietors may be, it still leaves the elected 
directors more independent than those nominated by govern- 
ment, and quite as independent towards the proprietors, as one 
half the members of Parliament can be with regard to their 
own constituents. It has been predicted by a foreigner of 
much talent and observation, some time resident in this country, 

‘ that fifty years will be the longest limit of our retention of India, 
whenever it shall have been handed over to an unfettered minis- 
ter of the Crown. Those who, from discontent with the present 
system, or from consciousness of its evils only, are anxious to 
June, 1857 . 
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sweep away the double government, are bound to substitute in 
its place a single government, that shall combine the essentials 
of positive independence, talent, and freedom Of action, with 
harmonious working and with constitutional checks ; and this, 
we submit, is what we have not yet before the public.. 

Our whole argument, in fact, is reduced to this : we advocate 
the present retention of the Court of Directors, until, at least, 
the English public shall know something more of India, be- 
cause we have not confidence in the capability of any single in- 
dividual to conduct its affairs, and no certainty that any Coun- 
cil of men selected by the ministers, will be organised on the 
soundest principle, invested with the requisite power of action, 
or empowered to make the intentions of government known. If 
anything is to be abolished, we would rather see the whole es- 
tablishment of Cannon Row swept into the Thames, and the In- 
dian minister, aided by a good private secretary, left to regulate 
all important changes, and to sanction all new measures, while 
the members of the court, in their various marine, revenue and 
Judicial committees, were left to revise and approve and 
remark on ’’ the mass of papers which represent eight-tenths of 
i/the current business of the empire. We write this in no desire 
that the key of knowledge of India should rust. There is some 
safety for that country in the usual apathy and ignorance of 
Englishmen at home, and in the gradual though sometimes 
tardy reformations of Englishmen, of whatever profession or 
opinion, who are working away in their vocation. There would 
be abundant safety for it in diftiised knowledge, constant inter- 
course, and familiar observation on the part of Englishmen 
generally in England. But there qan be no hope in the 
crude, hasty, spasmodic, attempts at reform, which are made 
from sheer recklessness, at odd times, to serve the commercial 
or the political purposes of a class. We cannot trust individuals 
or bodies to legislate off-hand for us on these points ; and thinkers 
or writers here must be strangely mis-informed on the con- 
duct or character of some well-known public speakers, if they 
believe that India can he safely entrusted to the Right Honor- 
able the member for Kidderminster, as a man, who with all his 
talents, is ever likely to command the house, or is calculated to 
win confidence and respect from the community at large. 

We turn from these points to the society of England in ge- 
neral ; and it is here that we feel how hopeless a task it is to endea- 
vour to excite amongst its members, an amount of interest likely 
to lead to any one definite result, even though it were a 
wrong one. Society in England, especially down in the coun- 
try, is, like society in other places, composed of men and women, 
rectors and squires, soldiers and men of business, occupied with 
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their own avocations and cares. Let any one, lately from 
India, be suddenly set down in any circle, in any part of Eng- 
land, and if any chance, India should form a subject of 
conversation, we will venture to say that the remarks of the 
members of that circle will, in substance, never get beyond the 
following limit. The lady of the house will ask a few ques- 
tions about household arrangements, the purveyance of the table, 
or the facilities of obtaining ice. The squire or country gentle- 
man will manifest a slight anxiety as to the operation of the 
poor laws in the East. The guardsman or dashing soldier will 
hazard an opinion that, after a season or two more with the 
Quorn, he would have no objection to try a month’s hog- 
hunting in the plains, or recruit his finances by a residence in the 
hills, on the staff of the Commander-in-chief. The Rector, as 
in duty bound, will wish to know what progress the Missionaries 
are making with converts, and will gravely refer to Sydney 
Smith’s article in the Edinhirgh Review, published about the 
beginning of this century, relative to the danger of Missions. 
All will remember that they have a relative, somewhere between 
the Brahmaputra and the Indus, who turns out to be something 
in connection with the Mairvvara Battalion or the Ahmednuggmv, 
Irregulars ; and it is cpiite within the bounds of possibility that 
if the distant relative so enquired after, or any other, were asserted 
to be, at that moment, holding the responsible office of Collector 
of window-taxes in the Suiiderhunds, some young gentleman, 
fresh from the latest doctrines of political economy, and with 
an eye to a seat in Parliament, would at once begin to argue 
on the cost of collection of such a tax, on the probabilities of its 
increase, on the amount of disaffection it would generate, and 
on the propriety or otherwise of excluding heat and light from 
the dwellings of humble Mohammedans and Hindus. 

We entreat our readers and reformers to work out tlic good 
measures which they have iu contemplation for India without 
any reliance on the co-operation of Englishmen, as springing from 
the solid and firm basis of lively interest and real familiarit3^ 
India, to speak the truth, has never been a popular subject. It 
has been the mark for ridicule, for contempt, for philanthropic 
indignation, and for stupid wonder. The keen satire of one 
set of men has been succeeded by the hopeless apathy of another, 
and the stillness has only been partially broken by the misguided 
and blundering liberality of a third. There have been no popular 
Indian histories. It is possible that two small volumes, written in 
the aim and spirit of Mrs. Markham’s France and England, with 
two or three dozen wood-cuts, and some accurate remarks about 
manners and customs, might even now be the first means of in. 
troducing boys and masters to the presence of Aurungzebe and 
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Akbar. Then, when English scholars of taste hear ponderous Ger- 
mans talk about the treasures of literature concealed in piles ol 
Indian jnanuscripts, they simply smile and shake ^tlieir heads. It 
needs all the classical taste of Mr. Williams^ and all the unrivalled 
type and picturesque illustration of Mr. Stephen Austin, to make 
general readers cast one glance upon the unique and exquisite 
poem of Sakuntala. It is only on some striking mark of pro- 
gress, sueh os Mr. Grant^s law for the re-marriage of Hindu 
widows, that a few thoughtful men will begin to estimate the 
gradual dispersion of error, from the days when Wellesley prohi- 
bited the drowning of infants, to the time when Bentinck for- 
bade the mothers to burn themselves, and down to the present 
day, when Hindus are eager to ask for the co-operation, instead of 
resisting the voice, of law. It takes eight years of an adminis- 
tration, at once wise, brilliant and lasting in its effects, to fill 
a few columns of the TimeSy or a few pages of some popular 
Remew — and it is a remarkable fact that the two oldest, most 
read, and most influential Reviews in England, have never devoted 
ten pages a piece to the consideration of the late reign. More- 
over, the omission of men to write at all, and the defects in books 
dthat have been written, have not been supplied or corrected by 
any amount of personal observation. Travellers to India, for 
mere pleasure, have been few in number. The distance, the 
length of time, the amount of expense, the possibilities of sick- 
ness, have all been against the trip. Those few independent 
gentlemen, who have surveyed our mankind from Pegu to 
Cheenee, have of course had their senses gratified and their minds 
awakened, and it would give us the greatest pleasure to see the 
whole House of Commons, with the mace and Speaker at their 
head, sent forth to do India, in successive detachments. But, 
in the absence of this parliamentary commission, it is little that 
can be effected by scattered testimonies of a few earnest gentle- 
men, however enriched by illustration, or pregnant with facts. 
The mass of English householders, of course, may be startled and 
awakened by the roar of cannon celebrating some Indian vic- 
tories, or by the lofty and high sounding phrases of the leading 
journal at the success of some moral or material undertaking, 
by a Gazette publishing honours bestowed by the Sovereign, 
by the congratulations of the Ministry, by the announcement 
of the rich and solid banquet which the Court can set before 
heroes and administrators, to the envy of Aldermen and the 
despair of Corporations. But the same mass have a great 
deal too much to occupy them, in domestic cares and ordinary 
employments, to think of studying, or paying even common 
attention to, the unfamiliar or uneventful routine of Indian daily 
history. 
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We shall scarcely wonder at this, if we consider, whether 
Indians, on the other hand, are wont to pay much extra attention 
to the affairs of another colony. There are two subjects to 
which a man here pays a considerable amount of devotion, unless 
he be inordinately idle or provokingly dull. These are the de- 
tails of his profession ; whether he be merchant, missionary, 
civilian, editor, or soldier ; and English affairs, political or do- 
mestic. The greater part of his energy he expends on his desk 
or his kutcherry. To these are consecrated his most precious 
hours, his best talents, his most earnest thoughts, whether he be 
the expounder of public morality and the critic of statesmanship, 
or the commandant of a wild and extensive frontier, or the go- 
vernor of a fertile and a populous province, a pains-taking judge 
or an active magistrate. The remainder, not to say the refuse, 
of his time and his talent, is given to keeping up his connec- 
tion with friends in England, and to retaining that knowledge 
of English society and life which is so apt to slip away. This 
will, we venture to say, be found the rule with every man who is 
not so busied in official papers that he has not time to look around 
him, or so oriental by long habit as to have ceased to care about 
the west. But of the most active of the above classes, who 
labour in their vocations to disseminate truth by writing, or 
to preserve a frontier from invasion, to root out disaffection by a 
firm but beneficent administration, to do justice, to get at truth, 
to proclaim the beauty, the sufficiency, the awful majesty of 
Christianity, how many are there who can spare time to study 
the constitution of South Australia, or the internal affairs of 
New Zealand? How many are there, to come a step nearer, who 
feci a deep and lively interest ” in the proceedings of the Le- 
gislative Council at Colombo, or care whether the estimate be or 
be not sanctioned for the great coffee-trunk-road from Wauk 
Welle to Pussilava? We will come nearer still, to countries 
inhabited by similar populations, governed professedly on the same 
principles, ruled by the same viceroys, and subject to the same 
laws. We mean the different presidencies of India, Does the 
collector of the southern Concan care whether Cawnpore be too 
highly taxed, or feel himself at all called on to discuss the provi- 
sions of the new sale law for the preservation of under -tenures 
in Bengal? Has the Deputy Commissioner, if assured of the 
quietus of Fuzzul Alee, much speculation for the probable rise 
of the Moplahs? Is it not the general complaint among 
men who take a wide and comprehensive view, that Madras feels 
itself aggrieved by the systematic neglect of its interests by Ben- 
gal, that Rohilcund has no sympathy with Tan j ore or Tellicherry, 
aiM that the amount of knowledge possessed by the resident in 
one presidency of the affairs of another presidency, is small 
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oi;ig‘iiia]ly, and has never increased in value or amount? With 
this admission, can we wonder that men in England, some of whom 
have too much business, and others have no business*habits, can 
barely rouse themselves to consider, whether they have any clear 
ideas about India at all ? Of course, there is an obvious differ- 
ence between the affairs of our best colonies and those of India. 
Whether we should lose or gain by the defeetion, or indepen- 
dence, or transfer of some of our colonial possessions, may be 
an unsettled question. We might, perhaps, be well rid of some 
barren and costly islands. We might, for a season, feel the loss 
of others, like the loss of a limb, and yet recover our pris- 
tine vigour in a short space of time. We might see with tacit 
acquiescence, if not with applause and admiration, wastes convert- 
ed into corn fields, republics rising out of settlements, the wealth 
of a new Liverpool, the learning of a second Oxford, the oratoi-j^- 
uf the senate, the eloquence of the bar, flourishing in the j 

and cities of a country, once a mere appanage, now an 
pendent kingdom, redundant with the vigour, the lusty 
health, and the life-blood of the Anglo-Saxon race. We might ' 
look on the spectacle with an 03^6 of affection and regarcl.,^ 
But, Jis we all well know, the loss of India would be very dlf-'' 
ferently felt. We have not yet reached the point, where>? 
civilization emanating from the centre, rushes to the extremities, * 
and gives vitality and energy to the whole frame. If we withdraw, 
the empire collapses in anarchy, or, grasped by another foreign 
power, is spcedil}’^ reduced to the dead level of despotism. But 
we believe that this truism is the subject of a cold, passive ac- 
knowledgment, not of a vital belief, in England. In fact, it has 
been well said that the study of India there will be thoroughly 
commenced, when, by some act of folly, we shall have gambled 
India away. The real value of this acquisition, like that of so 
man}^ others, will only be felt after the loss. 

Something of this feeling may explain, why the sj'^stem of com- 
]>etition for the civil service, of so many proud vaunts, of such 
fond expectation, and of such felicitous augury, has not called 
forth the overwhelming amount of talent that was anticipated. 
It was said that competitors would rush to Cannon Row in crowds. 
It was asserted in print that no examination hall would contain 
one quarter of the number of candidates. And it was gravely 
recorded by Mr. Macaulay and his colleagues, that this splendid 
field of promise would effect an important change in the whole 
system of education, at the Universities and elsewhere. We 
neither object to a fair trial of the open system ; nor do we deny 
that, to all appearance, we have already secured several new 
members of much promise, while we have certainly excluded 
positive dullness and incapacity. But it is equally true, on the 
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other handj that writers who looked for most brilliant and start- 
ling results^ have not scrupled to confess their disappointment at 
the decreasing n^ber of candidates ; while the same persons are 
perplexed at still hearing complaints of hard times, choked pro- 
fessions, avenues to progress and eminence barred, and men of 
good education, and more than average merit, sitting briefless in 
chambers, or scribbling in Grub street for a dinner. How is it, 
these persons say, that while we hear and see such repeated 
proofs of the various professions at home having more members 
than they can feed, we do not find a much larger proportion of 
young men willing and eager to come to India ? Whence the 
loud cry for bread on the one side, and the few hands stretched 
out to take it when offered on the other ? For it is indisputable, 
that men are coming up by tens and twenties, and not by hun- 
for the civil service, and that the attraction of novelty 
worn away, the competition, if it ever was such, is now 
. -^^miger cither ^^liljeral or large. We think that we can 
^“oxplain some of this apparent inconsistency. The cry of over- 
I stocked professions, and of the weight that presses on unaided 
merit, is raised by men who have tried one particular line of life 
lind have failed. Such men have first tasted with eagerness the 
Bweets of learning; they have, \vith keen relish, enjoyed intellec- 
tual society and animating competition at either University; 
they have then, after entering on real life, gradually experienced 
the bitter conviction that a combination of many things, of 
merit, of fortune, of chance, of patronage, is indispensable to 
success, and after a few years of unrequited toil, they have at last 
settled down to the belief that India had, perhaps, better things 
for them than had been dreamt of in their philosophy. Ask 
such men at the age of thirty if they would proceed to India, and 
they would answer in the affirmative. Ask them at twenty-one, 
and they would have returned a defiant negative, liut this is 
not the case only under the open system it w^as sometimes 
the case in the old close, snug, comfortable, system of patronage. 
We could point to several instances, where it needed all the en- 
treaties of friends, all the repeated offers of directors, or all the 
stern commands of fathers with many children still unprovided 
for, to make a young man of hope and energy turn his back on 
England, forego his visions of eminence at the bar or ^utility at 
the university, and commence an oriental training for a new 
life. If force was necessary to make some men swallow the 
good things of life when put straight before them, it may take 
something more than a mere vague and general invitation to 
get other men to give up early associations, valued friends, and fair 
prospects, perhaps undefined, but still long cherished, for hard 
work in India. The Lotus of India is not like the Lotus which 
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Homer’s eaters devoured^ to become oblivdous of friends and 
every tiling else in life. Yet it must be universally ac- 
knowledged that we want for India^ Miicated^ and 

tried men> — men who have not yet taken root, as it were, in 
England, men of early successes and unclouded promise, and not 
men, past thirty, discontented and restless, with only the expe- 
rience of failure, and the bitter feeling engendered by protracted 
justice, and by the hope delayed which makes the heart sick. 

We hold the failure of candidates to come up in any numbers 
to be proved beyond question ; and the explanation of such a failure 
we take to be the fact, that, after all, India is neither so certain a 
good thing, nor so attractive to young men of boldness and ability, 
as to counterbalance all the inconveniences and disadvantages of a 
residence there. Nor has the conduct of the President of the 
Board of Control, of late, lent enchantment to the distant 
of the East. Whatever may be said of the condition 
finances of the empire, or of the necessity for reductions, ' 
the high average of salaries, there is not a word to 
favour of the policy of making a stir on the subject, just 
moment when a new experiment is on its trial. After^»| 
grand and swelling professions of patronage and rich place” 
thrown open to the deserving, comes a cool announcement, thai^ 
the rich places are to be stripped of all that renders them worths 
having. Mr. Vernon Smith's conduct is precisely that of 
fisherman who one day casts in ground bait, on the most ap- 
proved Waltonian system, to attract all the roach, dace and 
gudgeon in any fair river, and the next day, lets a huge ])ike loose 
on the same spot to scare them all away. Men naturally reason 
that, if the salaries ai-e to be reduced, just after the establish- 
ment of a new system made with a flourish of trumpets, there 
is no certainty against a farther reduction, ten or fifteen years 
hence, at the caprice of any minister, who wishes to gain a little 
popularity, or to answer troublesome questions put in the house by 
men who know only a little more about India than the minister 
himself. It is within our knowledge that, a short time ago, a 
candidate presented himself at the examination, obtained the 
iippointment desired, made some further enquiries relative to his 
prospects, and then — quietly threw them up. One such defection 
will probably hinder a dozen vacillating men from coming up 
at all. Englishmen, we have been arguing, are defective in 
Indian knowledge, but they are sufficiently well-informed to cal- 
culate the chances of such a change of habit and life, as is invol- 
ved in an Indian profession. There is the undoubted heat, even 
though we may acquiesce in the opinion expressed by the Family 
circle in Daviil Copperfield, that India is now much changed, and 
has nothing to create alarm beyond a tiger or two, and a little 
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warmth in the middle of the day. There is the long estrange- 
ment. There are the chances of sickness or premature death. 
There is the novelty, which is not always attractive, and the 
change which frequently disgusts. There are these unpleasant 
rumours of such a decrease in the emoluments of office, as will 
leave little beyond a bare independence. And lastly, there is the 
certainty that, the toil over, the Indian career finished, and the 
retirement won, there is little or no employment for a man 
donatns rude^ in England. 

This may be, like other things, the fault of “ the system.’^ It 
may arise partly from the neglect of Indians themselves. But, 
whether the blame lie with the system or with individuals, the 
fact remains the same. There is a great difference, too, between 
an Indian revisiting England for temporary purposes, for the 

a t of mind and body, and the same person settling 
ood there, in country or in town. Putting out of the 
few grumblers, most men, at home on leave, are men 
le holiday which they have fairly earned. Whatever be 
its, be the object pliilanthropy or amusement, works 
tinentaU cities, the moors of Scotland, or the glaciers 
land, tn?y manifest a zest and relish of enjoyment 
statesmen after the .close of the session, or barristers in 
Idle long vacation, do not always evince. It is not unlikely, 
either, that men who have been for a long time accustomed to 
discussion, to action, and to the charge of important interests, 
will find themselves not so very far behind hand in most of the 
questions of the day. In practical remedies, and in calling things 
by their right names, in grappjing with difficulties openly, they 
will display a firmness, not to say an audacity, at which many 
Englishmen will be staggered. Two or three years may be plea- 
santly spent in locomotion, in sight-seeing, in general enquiry. 
Every man will, of course, have his own particular experiences 
to relate, his own circle to enlighten, his own game to follow. 
One, retaining a hateful recollection of all that is grotesque and 
repulsive in Hindu sculpture and superstition, barely attracted 
by the elaborate details of Hindu architecture, and positively 
unjust to the pointed arch, or the graceful minaret of a race ele- 
vated above idol worship, seeks the cities and the churches of 
Italy, and there, for the first timcj learns with rapture, vvhat forms 
of beauty or manliness can be crowded on bare walls ; what magic 
combinations of shade and colour can be produced on canvass ; 
what additional lustre can be given to spires and domes, in them- 
selves unrivalled, by the unclouded sunshine, and by the pure 
atmosphere ; how creations, seemingly " too fair to worship, and 
too divine to love,” have been left, to the despair of posterity, by 
men under whose chisel the stone seems to breathe and struggle, 
June, 1857. 


X X 
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and the brass to speak. There is an education, to be either com- 
pleted or commenced, in a visit to the land where the beauties 
of natiire are rivalled or exceeded by the creations of art. Another 
exile continues, during emancipation, his enquiries into the con- 
dition of the people, or the effect of legislation, studies the dis- 
cipline of prisons, tastes the soup of workhouses, by which 
paupers are supported, and examines the process by which the 
correspondence of a mighty metropolis is circulated with preci- 
sion and rapidity, dives into the purlieus of great cities, and be- 
comes familiar with wild haunts of misery and scenes of degrada- 
tion, which even his imagination had never depictured ; and in his 
varied enquiries, learns with some wonder, that there is no law in 
England, under which the rich man can purchase by money, re- 
lease from the wholesome labour, which a sentence of imprison- 
ment imposes onhis poorer accomplice ; — thatthere are still 
where letters are conveyed by a mail cart between t\j' 
now connected by railway ; — that there are country^ 
where drowsy clergymen, and more drowsy audiences,^ 
themselves by the old version of the jwalms ; — that tbv 
counties in England where the tenant of ^ .e estate ik 
allowed, under prescription which has the forcts’ oi law, to worj 
for one single day or hour, on the estate of another landlord, with 
out the express permission of his own master, or of his loca. 
agent, demanded and received ; — that some of the streets in 
the most fashionable and frequented parts of London are in as 
bad repair as a brick-laid road under thedefunct Military Board ; — 
and that the spectacle of country justices in Kent or Essex, sitting 
in a quorum over some old women brought up for gathering a 
few sticks, or haymakers absenting themselves for half a day to 
witness a review of yeomanry cavalry, is not calculated to en- 
hance his respect and admiration for the Mofusail Law of Great 
Britain. Such a man, it is possible, may recall these and other 
little facts, whenever unfavourable comparisons are made between 
the tardy reforms of one country, and the full blown civilisa- 
tion of the other. It is possible, too, that for an ardent and 
philanthropic individual, the old world may not be a sufficient 
field. Men on furlough have irisited those thirty independent 
States, which display men at almost every stage of advancement, 
except the best and highest ; and such visitors have learnt some- 
thing of that fearful problem of slavery, which has puzzled the 
clearest intellects, and which is hardly to be solved by inflamma- 
tory novels, or by passionate appeals. A third individual re- 
turns ^ith pardonable enthusiasm to the national fieldsports. 
In spring, he throws twenty-five yards of line over a clear-running 
Scotch river, rich in all the beauty which characterises the northern 
counties of our island : at a later period of the year, his step 
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and aim are not the least firm and true of the many active 
sportsmen who seek the purple heather, or the yellow stubbles ; 
and at a later period still, he must have his ^ quick thing ^ with 
" the Baron ” or his month with the Quorn. And whatever be 
his particular avocation, he will scarcely fail to mark the forced 
struggle for advancement, the narrow incomes, the numberless 
obstructions, the frequent disappointments of men in active 
professions at home ; and while he grudges them their unbroken 
friendships, their family circles with no gaps other than those 
caused by death, their prospect of distinction, or their present 
utility, he may return to work with a body renovated, a mind 
enlarged, and with the quiet conviction, that after all, the evils of 
India are largely compensated by an amount of real advantage. 
This is, no doubt, mere fireside x>hilosophy, but it may be made 
great way. 

retired, the Indian spends a year or two in travel, in 
^is relatives, in selecting a residence and in furnishing 
recruiting a shattered constitution at German baths, in 
.^jAg ties which had almost been parted asunder. For a 
jt/tliings g(k’''^ll. The England of 1857 is still the England 
pT his leave odiioyough, such as he looked on it twelve or fifteen 
j^ears before. But after a time, when his health and faculties have 
en restored, the conviction colnes across him, that he is a mere 
^sojourner in the land. There are, of course, instances to the 
contrary. An eminent civilian attains to a seat in the Direction, 
by nomination or by canvass. A renowned diplomatist is offered 
service under the crown. A country gentleman, whose estate, 
sometime impoverished, had been nursed during his exile, and 
freed from encumbrances, finds sufficient employment in looking 
after his tenants, and shows himself, to the amazement of sporting 
squires, a good shot and an intelligent cBairman of Quarter Ses- 
sions. Men, not in the Civil Service, have obviously as great or 
greater chances of occupation. The Privy Council is open to the 
ex-chief-justice, and to the successful barrister. The one finds em- 
ployuient in pleading, and the other in deciding, cases there. There 
are pulpits which, have long since ceased to resound with eloquence, 
and churches with empty benches, where the orthodox divine 
may again attract crowds. The immense experience of an Indian 
physician or surgeon will find no want of subjects for its exercise, 
if the love of the profession be still strong. The merchant 
can join the great house at Liverpool or London, of which he 
was correspondent branch at Calcutta or Bombay. All find 
that their previous experience has not shut them out from Eng- 
lish business of some kind. But what, with a few exceptions, 
has the civiliap left for him to try ? He may not be willing to 
undergo the worry of a canvass for the direction : he may not 
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have friends to give him service under the ministry : and he 
may be troubled with doubts as to the propriety of accepting the 
ofler of a smart electioneering agent, who will pla(?e a snug borough 
at his disposal, with only eight hundred constituents, for only 
the small sum of twelve hundred pounds. So with a sigh he 
half wishes himself back at his stifling cutcherry. But even 
with those men of well balanced intellects and wisely moderate 
desires, who are content to enjoy the society of sons and 
daughters, and the intercourse with old friends, as the best 
s6laee to advancing age, is there no regret at want of employment 
for the energies which rust from scant exercise, or on account 
of the varied experience which is literally locked up ? We will 
put it to any one who has enjoyed facilities for this observation, 
wlieiher lie has not known many men, who have run a career in 
India which stopped short only of the very highest 
ments, wandering about England with less of actual em^ 
than one of their own discharged peons or bearers, 
disbanded sepoy of the 19th, who, at worst, can ra 
village in Oude, and guide the plough on the 
is, we say, a sight unpleasant but suggestivCj.'jl'j^.^ide men 
have ruled considerable provinces with firmneL-j/.a henevolenceih 
who have taken part in some great legal reforms carried afte^a 
years of obstruction, who have linked their names to social mea-ii^ 
surcs, the end of which no man can foresee, and who have sound g 
habits of business, admirable temper, and some knowledge of ^ 
mankind, making hay in the country, or drearily hanging about the 
precincts of the Oriental Club. To the order do something,” they 
may naturally reply that they can literally find nothing to do. 

It is too late to enter any liberal profession. Not one man in a 
lliousand feels himself called on to take holy orders. Very few 
have either the capital, *the connection, or the knowledge, which 
would make commerce pay. The functions of the civil service in 
England arc widely different from those of India, and in nume- 
rous iiistaucos are mere dull formalities. The roads to the best places 
are already beset. Of course, as we said before, there are excep- 
tions to the rule that Indians find it hard to get employment. 
An ex-member of Council at one of the minor presidencies is 
pounced on by the ministry, and sent to govern one of their 
colonies. “A member of the Supreme Council becomes Secretary 
to tiie Law Commission. To settle a disputed boundary on a dis- 
turbed frontier, with a set of savages eager for plunder on the 
one hand, and a population irritated by losses and thirsting for 
revenge on the other, the Government at home are but too 
eager to avail themselves of the services of a man of great 
aclivity, of chivalrous feeling, of fascinating majmers, of rare 
tael, and of proved skill in dealing with wild and uncivilized. 
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tribes. A civilian with an intense love for facts, and a capacity 
for settling accounts, aided, no doubt, by the influence of an 
eminent writer,® takes his place at the treasury. One. of the 
best judges that ever sat in the Sudder Court does not think 
it below his dignity to accept a subordinate situation in the 
India House, which gives him the advantage of moderate 
employment, and the prospect of being useful. It was fortune, 
as well as merit, that placed, the above men where they were. 
And the last example is a proof of our argument, that it is no 
easy matter for retired Indians to find some work to do. For 
it is not every one that will condescend to do the duties of head- 
clerk, or of examiner of correspondence ; nor is it always that an 
outsider ” can be brought into a crowded office over the heads 
of men who have been gradually toiling up the ladder from the 
li mitred emolument of two or three hundred a year. There re- 
out ithen, little to be done, unless a retired official man should 
getting a seat in Parliament, or writing a book. Now, 
^y fame, it is obvious that, for success in this line, other 
..iPfCp "^^uired besides those which lead to official distinc- 
rat Th©’ hV be abundant materials, considerable discrimi- 
nation, taot’ddual^ction, and something of style. Yet we have 
often thought that, from amongst the numerous men of all ranks 
and services who retire after thirty years residence, we might 
fairly look for some contributions, to the stock of Indian know- 
ledge. We are tired of books that profess to give accounts of 
the manners and customs of India, written by men who have 
resided for a few years or months in one corner of a Presidency, 
and of travels published sole!}" because so many miles of 
country had been travelled over, and so many remarkable 
cities and places had been hurriedly visited. These crude pro- 
ductions, made up of facts mis-stated, Sf pointless observations, 
of censures misapplied, and of a few stale anecdotes, current in 
every Indian circle for years, but put forth as new and original, 
do but contribute to swell the history of Indian error. Now, 
if every man, who has resided any time in the interior, would 
collect scattered information, would note down every remarkable 
incident of pative character, as developed in the Court-house, the 
Mission, the Factory, or the Bazaar, would fill a common-place- 
book with any details, of climate, of caste, of agricultural opera- 
tions, of the habits of the servants and officials that come directly 
under his own observatiQn, and would put them all together, 
with only a moderate acquaintance with the art of book-making, 
we think that, in a few years, a series of works might be pro- 
duced, which would give to the public a mass of valuable and 
trustworthy information regarding different parts of this 
empire. Many a person wdio, after leaving India, lacks employ- 
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ment, must have copious details and 'anecdotes which will die 
With him, but which, after a little winnowing, could be made 
public to save others the trouble of going over tMe same ground. 
Many a man, in addition to the mass of knowledge collected 
by intercourse and observation, must also have traversed many 
parts of the presidencies, and visited the -tombs and mosques, the 
minarets and mountains, the falls, and the passes, the thronged 
cities, and the regal edifices, which alone constitute India to 
Englishmen, and without which an Indian book would be thought 
incomplete. Here, there is one opportunity of which retired 
Indians might avail themselves. Almost every man, it has been 
said, can write one book in his life time. 

We turn to the other avenue or opening for men of talent 
and energy, the House of Commons. Many causes, as we 
have already hinted, combine to render the senate accesfiiiile^ 
only to few ; one man cannot bear a residence in Londc^'"^ 
ther hates the excitement of a political canvass. Tjjt 
have money do not like to spend it in elections ; 
again have no money to spend. Again, all men 
in life, with little knowledge of Parliamentf*> ^ ^,';>^ics, \ . 
no ties to bind them to any political pat Aid with no 
experience in public speaking. Men do not talk on their legs 
in India ; they write at desks, and write, as we all know, a great 
deal too much. Yet there is no question that many of those 
writers found it once as difficult to write, as they might still do 
to speak ; and since the opening of the legislative council, an 
arena for speaking in public has at length been found. Nay, the 
success of some men in that new arena is undisputed. Lord 
Dalhousie, we know, expressed surprise and admiration at the 
straightforward, clear, and practical speaking of Mr. Mills. No 
man doubts Mr. J. P. Gfant^s powers as a debater, or can listen 
without ideasure to his lucid statements, humourous antitheses, 
and, when occasion requires it, eloquence of a grave and judicial 
kind. Mr. Colvin can address a public body with animation, 
and can make the very most of an after-dinner speech. And 
Mr. Halliday^s readiness in conference, and command of lan- 
guage, are beyond all question. That such men, after a little 
watching of the forms and temper of the house, should not 
succeed in gaining its ear on Indian or colonial subjects, or on 
such social questions as they might turn their attention to, is 
what we are unwilling to admit, until a trial has resulted in 
failure. Every man, it has been well said by one who can both 
speak and write, is an orator, whose head is full of facts, and 
whose heart is warmed with his subject. To a clear exposition, 
delivered with honesty of purpose and some energy of manner, 
the most fastidious assembly in the world will always lend a 
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willing ear. The members admire oratory, relish pungent 
sarcasm and retort, detest a grievance-monger, and will not 
endure a bore. • But a man of earnestness arid of information 


will be listened to with respect, whatever his political creed, or 
age, or service, or address. 

But it is our opinioil that, whether from want of unity, o/* 
from a vague fear of breaking down in public, or from other 
causes, Indians have not done their duty in sending men to 
Parliament to represent India there, and have never taken any 
decided steps to make known the real wants of the country, and 
the positive difficulties which beset any Indian administrator. A 
pamphlet or two may have been written at a crisis, such as the 
last charter. But generally speaking, Indians act as if their 
interest in India had ceased with their service. They will pity 


“^Wti^norance, they will ridicule the malevolence, by which an 
ligbtergD the government is directed in the House or by the 
’ they will not stir a finger nor spend a shilling to 

pr^ or the Reviews with correct information, or 
’ ’'th members who really know of what they are 

-ang. J mean is this, that while every other corpo- 
rate body .93 organ to support its views, or some promi- 


nent individuals to argue for its interest, India is abandoned to 


the merest chance. What we wish to see is an Indian Associa- 


tion, not of foolish or dreamy reformers, but of men of sense and 
practical views. And we think that such an association, compris- 
ing the experience of several classes, supported by adequate 
funds to be devoted to necessary ends, would be the one antidote 
to the absurd calumnies, propagated with recklessness increasing 
steadily with the deficiency of knowledge. The association 
would mainly consist of men, never lively to return again to 
India, and not therefore actuated by’^ny selfish views. The 
avowed object of such a society would be to expose ignorance, 
to annihilate error, and boldly, and at once, to disprove a false 
statement regarding any act of Indian administrators anywhere. 
It is impossible that presumption and folly could stand for a 
moment against the quiet influence of truth. There is strength, 
too, in numbers. A single writer may be anxious to refute a 
mis-statement, and yet be literally unable to get a hearing 
through any one public organ in England. We have reason to 
know that the door may be coolly shut to individuals who, at 
inconvenient season, are troublesome on behalf of truth. But 
it is next to impossible, that a body backed by Aveight, and if 
necessary, ready to incur expenditure, should not make itself 
heard and seen. Nor do we see why such a body should not 
undertake to pay the legitimate expenses of returning to Parlia- 
ment, such men of Indian experience, as are unable to stand the 
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cost of an election, and whose support it is worth while to 
obtain. We have no desire, either, that such an association 
should he limited to retired officials. It sho^ild comprehend 
all men who, as administrators, pure philanthropists, active specu- 
lators, or holders of railway shares, are anxious for reforms, 
Compatible with our position in India. W e do not think it a 
very hard task for men of various experience, if they have com- 
mon sense, to work together. We have known of cases, where 
even Mr. Malcolm Lewin and the chairman of the Court of 
Directors were suddenly found to be not so very far apart — 
and the most earnest remonstrance against reduction of civil 
salaries that we have yet heard, came from a gentleman, who 
had been engaged for years in agricultural or commercial specu- 
lations in the interior of Bengal, who knew the quicksands and 
shoals of litigation in almost every court in a large district^ 
has had dealings with functionaries, native and Eur(^' 
every grade, and who had never drawn a farthingj^fc 
Indian treasury in his life. 

Anything, we repeat, is better than inactivity 
such an Association, a dozen pamphlets, soK j vS^cles 
powerful paper, a few meetings, even a coupler, -L > V.^n returned 'j 
io Parliament, anything, in short, to show a sign of vitality, or ( 
a unity of purpose on the part of well-wishers to India. But 
it is really not fair for men whose active interest in India 
ceases when they have left the country, to complain of a want of 
interest in men who have never been there at all, or to cry out 
that a lost battle in the House of Commons nearly imperilled 
the safety of the empire, when the battle was lost, like so many 
others, from sheer want of timely support. 

The subject of mission^f in England was somewhat too serious 
to be comprised in the preceding article, — but we cannot lay 
down our pen, without a few words on this point. The ideas 
of Englishmen on missions in India are vague and ill-defined, 
like their ideas on Indian revenue, finance, or justice. Yet it is 
not a difficult matter to get two or three hundred people to listen 
for a couple of hours on the social status of Hindu men and 
women, and native Christians, and on the education afforded 
in the numerous institutions, public and private, of the three 
presidencies ; and considering the intimate connection between 
the secular life and literature of Hindus, and their sacred litera- 
ture and religious . observances, it is comparatively easy to 
mingle in an address on missions, such anecdotes of, or remarks 
on, the natives, as may enliven the discourse, and vary the regular 
Rlcreotyped eminieration of so many converts added, or so many 
new mission-houses built. There are many delusions, too, under 
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which sincere and earnest English gentlemen and ladies are 
labouring, and from which they require to be sharply aroused. 
There is a generSl idea, that India is amply provided with mis- 
sionaries ; and it is to refute this error, that Mr. Macleod Wylie^s 
work may be circulated and perused with much advantage. 
Then, people imagine, *that the talents and qualifications of a 
missionary at Raritongo are sure to make him succeed at Benares 
or Delhi. Little do they know what a scope for talent exists 
in discussion with the subtle intellects of the Hindu, or in coun- 
teracting the intolerant bigotry of the Mohammedan : how the 
gift of tongues, the knowledge of human nature, the wide sym- 
pathy, the winning address, the solid learning, all may be grace- 
fully made the hand-maidens of fervent zeal and piety, in en- 
lightening and reforming a people who are fond of complacently 
^out iiS departed glories of their civilisation, literature 

f V. Still less do Englishmen know of the varied channels 
‘.1^ missionary enterprise is directed, — the education of 
^^the constant discussion^ the preparation of works 
j dialect of the Indian peninsula, and the 

.s in tei ^ boat in the cold season. On these subjects, 
the sraallnes^ V missions, ’ the immense tracts still unprovid- 
ed for, the varied and often harassing duties of a missionary, 
his exposure to climate, and his trials of all sorts — the Eng- 
lish mind wants a good rousing.„ Above all, Englishmen should 
be asked to recognise the great fact, that India is ours, 
and ours alone. We may do w^ell to send a chosen band to 
countries where we have not an acre of ground, and scarcely any 
political or commercial relations — but we are ten times bound to 
give an adequate supply of labour for India — for there the field 
is all our own. This support must not jcome from the govern- 
ment, but from the nation. The exten»ion of missions, and a 
true appreciation of their wants and schemes, in a country where 
we are the rulers, should be not a liirea'iicratic^ but a national 
end. 


JUNB, 1857. 


T T 
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Art. V. — 1. Parliamentary Papers from 1776. 

2. Selections from the Records of the Government of India ^ and 

the Governments of Bengal, Madras, Bombay, the North 
West Provinces, and the Punjab, 

3. Reports of Administration of the Government of India, and 

the Subordinate Governments, (1857.) 

4. Reports of External Commerce ; Bengal, Madras, Bombay and 

Straits Settlements, 


5. BelVs Review of External Commerce of Bengal, 1830. 

6. BelVs, Wilhinson^s, and Bonnand^s Annual Views (or Com^ 

mercial Annuals), 1833 to 1856. 


7. Maelcafs Western India, 

8. Journal of the Agricultural Society of Bengal, 

9. Royle on the Cultimtion of Cotton in India; 

Fibrous Plants of india, . 

10. Colonel Baird SmiWs Reports on the 

Godavery, . 

11. Colonel Cotton on Public Works in India, 


I F we could conceive a wise and benevolent stranger visiting 
this earth, and with comprehensive faculties surveying and 
considering the position and the relations of its various wide 
dominions, we might suppose him chiefly engaged with that 
small Island whose authority reaches from the rising to the set- 
ting sun, and from which radiates universally the influence of 
freedom, of commerce, giid of Christian Missions. And in all 
her history and all her present power, one thing, above all, would 
command his attention. He would see her as the mistress of 
India : of India in all the vastness of wealth and population, — 
of India as her conquered but neglected empire : India, her glory 
and her shame. 

It would not be difiicult to show that all our colonies, however 
poor and however distant, have received more favor and more 
attention than India. From every colony settlers have returned 
to advocate its special interest ; for every colony a constitution 


iV. B . — It will be readily perceived that this paper was written before the ont-break 
of the present extraordinary insurrection. As the writer believes that, with Code's 
blessing, the results of this wild movement will be the firmer establishment of 
British Supremacy, and immense advantages to India from the increased atten- 
tion of England to her Government, he leaves the article as it was written, to 
exhibit the position we occupied a short time ago, and to point to the prospect 
which again will speedily lie before us. 
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lias been provided, animated by the spirit of British laws. 
Wisely or unwisely, the old favorite motto, ships, colonies and 
commerce,” led for a long series of years to protecting I a.ws,^ dis- 
criminating duties, and lavish fostering grants of public money ; 
and the colonies, again and again, and year after year, were 
forced on public attention by violent party conflicts, till at 
length their management became the test of statesmanship. 
But it has been the custom, ordinarily, to notice India once only 
in twenty years. Then a Charter ” was discussed and granted, 
and the liberty of further discussion was handed over to an 
unnoticed Court of^Proprietors, and the functions of government, 
with the patronage of the empire, were transferred to a Court 
of Directors, If Europeans came to India, they usually came 
out under the auspices of that body, and quitted the country 
’ ’''♦'tified ill interest, in sympathy, and in prejudice with their 
Evidence was indeed taken, as the end of each twenty 
’’^ched ; but nearly all who w ere examined view^ed 


’hin same stand-point, and spoke of peace, happiness 

• And thus Charters were renewed, and India 

)roprij^^^ ^ ^ delegated authority ; — the conscience of the 

/state clearer ^ « ae transfer of responsibility ; and till the next 
Jtirne for renewal came, the favored Company might safely trust 
^ to party conflicts on other matters, to distract attention from 


India. 


Perhaps, in India, we sometimes thought it strange : strange 
that so little should be said of the condition of a hundred and 


seventy, or perhaps, two hundred millions of people, entrusted to 
the stewardship and government of Britain by Him who “ made 
of one blood all nations.” We did indeed think it right 
that, in 1793, the Parliament of EnglanI should solemnly declare. 
That it is the peculiar and bounden^uty of the Legislature 

* to promote, by all just and prudent means, the interests and 
‘ happiness of the inhabitants of the British dominions in India, 
' and that, for these ends, such measures ought to be adopted as 
^ may gradually lead to their advancement in useful knowledge, 

* and to their religious and moral improvement.” But we 
may be excused if some of us have thought it strange that, 
while there have been some enquiries as to the functions of the 
various departments of Government, as to the Revenue, the 
Debt, the Army, the constitution of the Court of Directors, and 
the like, so very little care lias been taken to ascertain what has 
been done in these last sixty-four years to promote those in- 
terests, and that happiness, which were apparently so much a 
matter of concern to the illustrious men who formerly adorned 
the House of Commons. And, if we descend to details, we may 
possibly find still greater reason for surprise. If for instance, 
the sugar duties were discussed, with the prospect of the supply 
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of sugar to Europe and America becoming one of the most 
important of all commercial subjects, we , might very reasonably 
have expected the claims and resources of Brazikand Cuba to be 
balanced against those of the British West Indian Colonies, 
and that the debates should be warm on the respective merits 
of free-labour and slave-labour sugar, with all the correlative 
topics of protection and free trade : but we might also reasonably 
have looked for an adequate apprehension of the most weighty 
element in the whole case — the claims, namely, of India, with 
a population vastly greater than that of all South America 
aild* the West Indies taken togethc^Twift^ resources to which 
* "*|jTbr Brazil nor Cuba can offer any con^arison, and with 
3jfflmeasured capabilities and facilities of extended commerce. 
In like manner with other subjects. A Law Commission was 
issued in 1833 ; for the Board of Control of &at day, and 
the Committee of Enquiry, which had enquired \nto 
affairs in Parliament, consisted of very able and far' 

After its appointment other influences intervened, 
orders were sent out to the -Supreme Council 
pass into laws any of the measures prepared • ad'op. 

and that Commission was then suffered to ter. . and expire, 
W^e might well then be surprised that these facts should be 
iimiotlc^ at home, and that the British Legislature, when at 
length, in 1852, it discovered that it had thus been defeated, 
should 1x5 tlien contented, tamely, and without censure of any one, 
to begin again to try to secure some of the same judicial reforms, 
of which the necessity was admitted twenty years before, but 
which ever since had l>een utterly neglected. And so as to trade. 
England began to rouse ’ lerself to a new system of trade, and a 
new style of enterprise,/ full thirty years ago : since that time, 
step by step, she luis ‘.advanced, projecting railroads ; plying 
steamers to distant lands ; in Canada, in Australia, and New 
Zealand, pursuing colonization with unexampled ardour and 
success ; wonderfully enlarging her manufacturing power ; en- 
countering improvidence by new poor laws ; remodelling her 
whole fiscal system ; and spreading education and religious 
knowledge among the people. India might be safely supposed to be 
contemporaneously advancing too ; and indeed ‘her superiority 
to any colony in prosperity, and in the nature and in the bene- 
ficence of her Government, was usually a matter of boast. It was 
said that there were expensive and noble public works, and that 
there were large cash balances in the various treasuries ; and 
there were members in the House of Commons to rebuke any 
suspicions or doubts of the paternal influence of the British 
Government, or of the contentment of the population. We, 
who lived here, might be surprised at this, if we knew of there 
being only one road worth the name in Bengal; if we had 
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reason to believe the stories about torture, which were denied at 
home ; if we knew that, except in the case of the Ganges Canal 
and the works iiP the Punjab, the extensive public works prior 
to 1854, were simply repairs of jails, court houses, and public 
offices ; if we suspected that the large balances declared to be in 
the hands of the Government were unsubstantial ; if we knew 
that money, which was wanted in India, was kept at home, to an 
extent far beyond any probable (we might perhaps say, possible) 
wants of the Home Authorities ; and if we looked round in 
vain for an energy, earnestness, and public spirit, correspe»"^in<r^^ 
with that which was:;?apiSi/ elevating our native land. 

But, further, wo'^now think it strange that, when in 1852,\T^ 
a lapse of tweij^ years, the enquiry into Indian affairs . 
renewed, it conducted in such an inferior and perfunctory 
manner, and^-ahat conclusions were reached on imperfect in- 
n, o\>tained almost entirely from official and one-sided 
^ ithout any enquiry in India, and without any evi- 
Cliiu country. We are surprised that, 

)ro ri'to at expired, there was not some careful 

'^^^^J^^l?gaSiK^^tiie instituted, to exhibit the expecta- 

^jions excited the plans then formed, and the subsequent 

results. For we believe that there is rdilly room for doubt on 
?fnany points which appear to be commonly taken for granted. 
We in Bengal, and our fellow subjects in Madras, know well 
that all is ?iol peace, contentment and. nrosperity. We are cog- 
nizant of notorious evils of great and'^ omentous importance — 
evils long recognized but unremoved. Ve know how the work 
of education was extolled, when, in fa^t, it reached only a few 
thousands of the upper classes, -pampe 'ed them with an effe- 
minate feast of trifling literature, and iiirned them into a race 
of selfish, noisy, disaffected infidels, v o know that poverty, 
like an armed man, has been stealing over the fertile territory, 
alike of Madras and Bengal ; we know here of Rent-laws and 
Sale-laws, which probably constitute the most oppressive fiscal 
laws in the statute book Of any nation ; we know of unprotect- 
ed tenures, and of cultivators en masse in the power of landlords 
who, without restraint, can tax them at their pleasure, and who, 
by law, are authorized to ^ compel their attendance.^ We know 
of this oppressive system, and of the energies of the people 
wasting under it; and we know that between 1824 and 1852 
no attempt had been made to relieve the evil. We believe that 
the cultivators have been sinking lower in temporal circumstances 
and in mental depression. We know that Bengal was practi- 
cally ungoverned ; and we might well' think it strange that the 
proposition to give it a separate governor should be opposed by 
the Court of Directors, on the narrow ground of its effect on 
the patronage of the Governor General. We know, too, that 
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^vhile Public Works, and in particular. Railways, were proposed 
in 1830, nothing was done till 1850, after Lord Dalhousie had 
fairly .grappled with the subject, and that it^ill probably be 
1862 — thirty years from 1 832, — before we have the trunk line 
complete to Delhi. We know, as to Calcutta, the great reser- 
voir of Indian trade, that it had, and has still, only one inade- 
quate canal for the access of all its hundreds of thousands of 
tons of inland produce. We know that great parts of the 
country' irij that year 1852, were as little known and were as 
^/Jl^PH3CSfetoble as the island of Cevlon. ^We heard of no effective 
tj^-ge-hearted measures to inSfffo^ condition of the 
.^igBjIpie ; all was as cold and slow as the senioi&ty system. Lord 
^^TDalhousie, with a mind capable of effecting ^cat things, was 
(like all who have been Governors General) S^orbed by the 
general interests of the State; and could not glvc^imsclf 
details of this Presidency. On him pressed tli^ b; 
two wars, the settlement and pacification of the 
annexation of Nagpore, Pegu, and Oude, the RtoTwa/* 

Postal system, the Electric Telegraph, our rel^' 

Nizam; and our Finances. We were out of/’ /C of’n- 
rial policy, and the Parlvjment and people of L. .^d left us thm 

unregarded and ncglecft' .;in a course of moral and social dete- 
rioration, in the bittern -i'of suffering and wrong. 

We speak the words, of passion, but of truth and sober- , 

ness. Is it a light th that a great and populous country 

should have an ineffect^c’ and oppressive police, and an adminis- 
tration of justice whichVis admitted to be little better than a 
mockery and a lottery ;Hhat landlords have usurped jurisdiction 
and arbitrary power inHribunals of their own; and that such 
venality and jperjury ^’e engendered throughout the country 
by the regular courts,^ as would suffice in a few years to cor- 
rupt the noblest people on earth ? Is it a light matter, that 
these things should go on unchecked, unimproved, year after 
year, decade after decade, and that all reform should be made 
subservient to the maintenance of monopoly, of patronage, and 
the perpetuation of a system of which exclusiveness is the root 
and fruit ? And may not the voice of sympathy and compas- 
sion for suffering thousands, be uttered in these circumstances, 
without the imputation of passion ? We have here in India a 
record to look back upon, which should rather shame into silence, 
those who, in England and India, have had the responsibility of 
the government. It is needless to dwell on the dark early history 
of notorious and unscrupulous corruption. The House of Com- 
mons did its duty then, in exposure — and such an exposure it 
was, as probably could not be exceeded, if there had been a com- 
mission of enquiry into the gains of Turkish Pachas. But more 
orderly times succeeded. Then Lord Wellesley came to India, 
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and such was the tone of public sentiment, that Dr. Buchanan had 
to inform him, that up to that time, there had never been divine 
service at Barrackpore or at any other station. Then soon fol- 
lowed the days of opposition to Christian Missions, and to the 
Resolution passed by the House of Commons in 1793. Carey 
and his companions were warned to leave the country ; J udsou 
and his associates were banished from India. By the pilgrim 
tax ; by the grants to heathen temples ; by the superintendence 
of Hindu Trusts, (pronounced to be endowments ' pious 
and beneficial purposes^^i'i Hinduism was propped 
when there is good reason ^ believe that it was lang,.. 

In seasons of dro ^ght the aid of the Brahmans was sou^ 
(even not long ar^o,) to pray for rain ; there was public worship, 
at the expense 'X govern rhent, to seek a profit on the trade in 
and opivm ; in the work of education the government 
he r ligioiis and philosophical errors of Hinduism and 
^ luism. Trade was hampered by the obstinate re- 
internal Transit-duties. The Government insisted 
^ its losing trade with India and its losing trade 
ChiiK ng the losses into the hands of ship-owning 

proprietors at j out of the revenue" of India. There were 
obstacles to the settlement of Eur s in India ; objections 
to suppression of Sati ; protests a^ D the freedom of the 

press. There were many years with t vigilance in exacting 

the land tax, and no single measure enlarged benevolence. 
Old Indians became types, in work of fiction, and on the 
public stage, of prejudice, selfishness aii folly. 

We ask in vain, why India was thus i eglected by the English 
nation ? Let it be observed that there 'n as every thing to en- 
courage interference. There has oft( itimes been an outcry 
against this or that proposition made in the British Parlia- 
ment ; but it is important to remember, that it is extremely 
difficult to mention a single case in which the interference of 
the British Legislature has not been a positive, important, and 
substantial benefit to India, The early efibrts of Burke and 
Dundas to bring the government into order, and to put down cor- 
ruption, as well as the previous establishment of the Supreme 
Court, may have been made (were indeed necessarily based) on 
imperfect information ; but no one pretends that they were not 
great and useful reforms. Even the impeachment of Hastings 
had its legitimate basis, and was fully as much a debt due to 
justice as was his subsequent acquittal. The spirit Of the 
enquiry and of the charter in 1793, is best illustrated by the 
resolution already quoted. Then in 1813, the trade with India 
was thrown open, the impulse was given to education, and 
the barriers to missionary efforts were removed. In 1833, 
the Agra Presidency was established, the Supreme Council 
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received legislative powers, the Law Commission was issued, 
the China trade was thrown open, and the offices of government 
in India were opened to the people. In 1853^ the Legislative 
Council (as the iirst instalment of representative Government) 
Was established, yearly reports of administration were required 
from each Presidency, the new system of education was 
established, public works were taken up in earnest, and 
above all, (as the certain root of extensive and incalculable 
improvfi^^ -*:tr in the future spirit^of the government) the Civil 
* >bpened to public competiti*^^ And now, if we are 

^ iov a real reform of th^^auicial s^^stem, we owe it to 
Law Commission appointeoDy the Cro\^n in 1853 to give 
etfect to the reports of the Law Commission' , if 1833, and to 
the discussions in Parliament which have imp^Jed the Home 
Government to insist on the new Code of Prtiedure 


embodied in a law. 


In other matters, Home influence has been equally 
and powerful. It was by home influence, that Lord C 
patch was obtained, orcj^ring the severance of th 
Government with idolal^’ Recently it was he ^ence w. 

urged the attention of * *^rnment tp the of torture 

and it is home influen- icli has tended most to regulate and 
stimulate the Governm(< India in all that it has attempted 
to develope the resource the country. 

It is to this home lence, the power of English public 
opinion, and the autho y of the British Legislature, that we 
look now for further cha ges ; and without this influence, we have 
little hope of si)eedy or satislactory reforms. For, past delays 
have not arisen from ui certainty as to the principal measures 
required. So -far back as 1832 we find Mr. Holt Mackenzie 
thus stating his views iu reply to questions from the Board of 
Control, and those views reported to the House of Commons. 


“ Looking forward to no very distant time in the history of a 
nation, we might, I think, increase the wealth of the country, or 
secure a better distribution of it, and consequently raise more 
revenue, if wanted, by all or some of the following measures. By 
a settlement of the amount to be paid by the owners of the land, 
for a long term of years, the assessment being so adjusted as to leave 
them a valuable property in the surplus rent beyond the Government 
demand, and with a survey and record, such as to remove all doubt with 
regard to the subject matter of the settlement ; by encouraging the 
settlement of JEuropeans, and the children of JSmopeems, and the 
plication of their energy, skill, and capital to agriculture ; by educating 
the natives to European knowledge and habits ; by admitting natives 
to a larger share in the advantages of office ; by constant, but gradually 
urged ffiorts to give a more popular character to the administration of 
the country ; by a liberal^ but economical^ and strictly watched expendi^^ 
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tme in facilitating internal intercourse; hg removing all artificial 
impediments to ilie extension qf trade in India^ or between England 
and India ; by ah^ishing the usury law in India, and providing generally 
a good system of mercantile law^ and courts to administer it promptly 
and cheaply P 

So again : — - 

“ The salaries of officers to he regulate! by the work to bo clone, 
without reference to individuals or classes employed, furtlij^ than is 
necessary, with the view of havir^ good work, includir^ '**^hc term, 
as respects civil govermia^jat, the maintenance and 
sovereignty of Enjpid ;^^^^nsequent employment o. 1 

ao-ency more and extensivcl^HjUli liberal, though (to Euro^^^ 
comparatively) ^iodcrate allowances ; the restriction of high-paliv 
European functi^aries (I include all judges, magistrates, and col- 
lators of dij^cts) to matters necessarily requiring their intcr- 
^the mil recognition of the absurdity of attempting to adrni- 
aw airs of a million of cimli zed men by the direct agency 
P'*' individuals, and those foreigners ; and the practical 

the principle that we cannot really have a civil go- 
^v^ing through the co-OTJOJ»tion of the people ; tho 


HpRKal exv servants temp^ ^ deputed from England, 

teom all funciS'^TOt necessarily coni p them with the view of 

Imaintaining the sovereignty of Engl^ |the more general employ- 
'ment of individuals in place qf coF e bodies ; the immediate 
exemption of tho local governments,^ jcially the Supremo (xo- 

vernment, from responsibility for mat )f detail which they can- 

not usefully, and do not actually admin'i ; the clear definition of 
the responsibilities actually belonging ■ all classes of public func- 
tionaries ; the appointment of a Govcrnol General and Council for 
all India, with ])Owers and duties so definld as to make him sucli in 
reality, not in name ; tlie union of the an lies of the three Presiden- 
cies under one head; tho transfer of tlit^ whole to the crown; the 
substitution of a part of the royal navy for the Bombay marino 
or the Indian navy ; the better regulation of tho supply of stores 
required by the Indian Governments ; a stricter cliock upon expen- 
diture in public works ; the better definition of the powers of Direc- 
tion as distinguished from those of Control ; the exclusion of the 
controlling authorities from all patronage, direct or indirect. 

“ I should suppose it likely that the purposes of economy would ho 
promoted by the employment of the ordnance and other national 
establishments, in all business connected with the Indian army, 
which has to he done in England in their several departments. 
The island of Ceylon ought, I should think, to be part of the Indian 
Government ; St. Helena should be a national concern ; and of course 
the revenues, taken from the people of India in virtue of our national 
sovereignty, should be regarded as belonging to the public purse of 
England, so that every saving in our territorial charges may ^ 
considered a national saving ; and every waste of our territorial 
resources, a waste of public money.” 

June, 1857. 


z z 
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. Let these words be weighed ; let the evidence on steam na- 
vigation, and on railways, be considered ; let the appointment 
of the law commission be borne in mind, an(f then let it be 
considered what was the prospect in 1833, and what, in con- 
trast, was actually accomplished by 1853. Mr. Mackenzie's 
plans had nothing in them speculative, impracticable, or dis- 
tuibing to the position of tl^ East India Company. They 
simply e^;*aced, together with the maintenance of the Court of 
Wreetc^’" . patronage, the a#ancement of the people in their 
/ rial interests, andthe . si^lification of the plan 

>^^^overnment. lie wanfed^^air ap^Hionment of salary 
« ; tj^abolition, as fa^'^ ^]iossible, of civ.J and social disabi- 

® Aities ; the era|hKnien^<jf a rw adequate number olf. nublic servants ; 
the separation^H^r^liv't functions; the cle^ definition of 
responsibility; cnSjaMbiirts of justice ; public work^ and a 
of other measures w^li have only been partially ?,on' 
to the present time, or remain altogether still in pre 
this point we have the remarkable evidence of the p 
sented in 1853, from thjp[;l^rilish and other Christ' 
of Calcutta and other pj'^^^'f Bengal. They -^en' 

“ Although the Gover id) was furnished by t'lio Charter Act 
(of 1833) witli new powc j, machinery to effect what then ap- 
peared, and whatever in f might appear, desirable, many of the 
intentions of Parliament ^„,ain neglected : thus, for exannde, no 


means have been taken to* ‘ xii for India, a properly qualified body of 
judges, or to open the juJf .al service to qualified persons, though 
the want was demonstratel^y a large body of evidence before Com- 
mittees of the Houses Parliament. The criminal laws of the 
East India Company’s C^’urts, in their application to natives, were 
condemned, fifteen years ais^o, by the Indian Law Commission, which 
was appointed under a diJection of the Charter Act, to inquire into 
the state of the laws ; hut the criminal laws remain for the most 
part unchanged. In a spirit generally deemed as impolitic as illi- 
beral, the Government has repeatedly proposed to bring British 
subjects under those laws, though so declared unjust toward the 
natives who were accustomed to them. The want, in the East 
India Company’s Courts, of Laws adapted to the requirements of 
trade and commerce, is well known ; the English law could fur- 
nish an equitable commercial code, but English law is excluded 
from these* courts, and no other rational system has been enjoined 
upon or adopted by them, although the Charter Act expressly directs 
the preparation of laws adapted to all classes of the public. The 
great want, in the courts of the East India Company, of a body of 
laws both civil and criminal, for the East Indians, to whom as Chris- 


tians the native laws were not justly applicable, was specially brought 
under the consideration of Parliament, and the peculiar hardship of 
the case di’ew forth the sympathy of several eminent men. Practical 
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relief has been proposed to govemmei>t by the Indian Law Com- 
mission under the name of a Lex Loci Act, but relief has not been 
given. Parliament abolished all disabilities for office or public em^ 
ployment by reason of race, creed, color, or origin ; but distinctions 
are maintained in administration between previously excluded classes 
and privileged classes, which place the former in a state of 
official and social degradation. The state of the police is as’ bad as 
before the last Charter Act, and it is no protection to the people. 
Other instances might be mentioned : and hence yQj^i’ xjetitioners 
express their disappointment, an<]^iave again to brirr '"'^biects, 

together with others, consideration of Parliau^ 


In writing 1857, foiUT^rs after the existing Ci. 

Act was under dj^ussioii, we adn. progrcss.>;J?wt liow litUv 

and how slow every side, witi ' of European 

ei^terprise, the progress of Cv the gradual 

public works, pros, of increased 

* energies of governm'u*ib*^he hidden wealth, 

. ' resources, the future influence of this country, 

more tl^u ever the urgent need 
||ra|^v.,u . ^^^adniinistratiott of j affairs, that introduc- 
juon of libei..^|||^Jhciples of goveri | that elevation of the 
isocial condition of the peoj^lc, whie tenable us to meet elfee- 
r tually our opportunities and our cV 1 

There is, however, one branch of :1ubject to which at pre- 
sent we desire to direct attention. ’ |s of the Commerce^ and 
Resources of the country, as connected ^Lh her Prospects, that we 
have now particularly to speak. We iMnot separate this topic as 
the most important of all in existing citumstances, (highly im-^ 
portant as it undoubtedly is,) but becauls it is a subject fitted to 
engage the special attention of a large cits at home, whose atten- 
tion, once gained, will be turned afterwalds and necessarily to the 
general claims and necessities of India, and to tlie responsi-. 
bility and duty of the British Legislature in relation to them. 
It is not because we deem the development of the ebuntry's 
physical resources more important than the due Administration 
of Justice, the Education of the people, or Christian Missions, 
or more important than the relation of the Government of India 


1857, f^ 


:1ubject to which at pre- 
|s of the Commerce, and 
lith her Prospects, that we 
■ not separate this topic as 
Ipumstances, (highly im-^ 
ik it is a subject fitted to 
&B at home, whose atten- 
■iltls and necessarily to the 


to the Native states, that we now bring it prominently forward ; 
but because we know the energy, the influence, and. the intelli- 
gence of that commercial and manufacturing class in England, 
whose attention we wish to gain ; add because we know that their 
zeal and public spirit will carry them onward to a general con- 
sideration of all the wants of India, if once they fairly become 
interested in her resources. At present it is not to be denied, 
that the case is not understood, in this respect, or in any other. 
It is common to hear members of the House of Commons com» 
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plal > of their inability to deal with Indian subjects, from can- 
gcious ignorance of her social and political condition. They 
have been accustomed to such confidence of assertion, and such 
apparently triumphant explanations of every difficulty, and then, 
afterwards, have been so surprised by speedy acknowledgments, 
made unblushingly, of the very defects which were den iecl before, 
that they have become doubtful of every thing — doubtful most of 
all, of th^E who, longest and most confidently, have defended the 

as replete with proofs 
wisdom and ~jjNpS 8 . Many men, both 

of the imperial legisliijilELgflWff^ earnest desires 

t o this countr3^^ felt compeTl^ to suspend their 
'^j 6 [dgments 7 ^|||j^^.n^,^,r^ted to adopt an^decided course, 
though impiitiM|^r^%n:t t.ing system, and a^reheiisive that 
more complete in|Bfc£urts • would only strength A their ob^'''^*- 
tibns to it. Ill aoaafcli I this class of minds 110%, — > 
sirous to do full justSk .j India, men whose conseie 
to them the duty of iimjstigating her condition, w- 
prcseiit topic, in the kr^.'ViJge that the tedious 
have to quote will be ikV ^^licles to their patic' aenrd,fetiu ^ 
sideration of the whol| ject. We preseii-^L. r them, from 
various scattered sources 5 summary a form as possible, the 
facts we have collected, as exhausting the evidence which 
could be adduced, but as;, ^“^.ating the kind of information whieli 
is accessible, and the pd ‘^%lar branches of inquiry which will 
rejiay further investigatif 

Ill estimating the res^.irees of India, the first consideration is 
the extent of the population, not only as a test of the productive 
powers of the country, ifut also of its actual production and con- 
sumption of food. Butt'' it is extremely difficult to reach any 
satisfactory conclusion ofi this matter, beyond the fact that the 
population is certainly not less than one hundred and fifty millions. 
But the. probability is that it greatly exceeds this number. When 
the Punjab was annexed, the population there was believed to be 
five or six millions ; it lias since been ascertained to be thirteen 
millions. In tlie North West Provinces the first census gave 
a return of twenty-three millions; the second census, soon 
after (which was more careful and complete) gave thirty. In 
Bengal there appears to be no case in which an estimate of the 
population has not been exceeded by a local census or careful 
calculation, except in Calcutta, where it is difficult to define the 
population accurately at any one moment, so fluctuating is 
it from day to day, and so various have been the boundaries 
implied in the term Calcutta” in various statements. On 
the whole it may be asserted with entire confidence, that the po- 
pulation is lilcely to prove, on a complete census, if it be ever 
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possible to make one, nearer two hundred millions than one 
hundred and fifty. And all these people are fed by the country; 
there is no imported food, beyond the luxuries, the wines and 
spirits, preserves, and the like, imported chiefly for Europeans. 
In Beng^al the food is chiefly rice, fish, fruit, peas, and vegetables. 
In the Upper Provinces and other parts less rice is used, and 
atta, the flour of wheat, is substituted for it. Much flesh also 
is used by the Mohammedans and others. The exten^f culti- 
vation for this immense ^ ^To this 

must be added the va^|^Jo5,16^l^hcs for othei 
for many purposes ^jffnbe^^*^^^eak to the invaluable 
the cotton for naij^ cloth ; tlic for native silk dresses^. 


A 


d^-es ; the toba^ 
supplies for dt 
accustomed 


wool ; betcl-i 
' use in an empire re. 


thei 


laiii, 


n ; and ‘^"'anlli^s othex 
usages, and 

Hihe manufactures and life of ancient 

aative landholder, and and merchant, and 

Dr, in his articles of luxu. ^ hi^ ornaments, and in 
, large extent, uses still thti moducts of his country ; 
tv^and gold jewellery, i 5iawls, in his furniture, 

jariiess, his pleasu ft, hig carriage, he com- 
monly dravvs*«*tf^t entirely from n resources, except in the 

iPresidency towns. The country tes the common trades 

fwith leather; ropes; brazen, and i' booking utensils; scales 

and weights; paper; toys, and | other articles of daily 

use. There is a great and valuable . ?ly of native drugs, and 

an immense consumption of native swe Aienis and confectionery ; 
there are native spirituous liquors; aSl native carpets, glass- 
ware, guns, pistols, and swords ; and Ihe domestic cattle and 
horses are numerous. The wild anima* tamed to use, include 
great numbers of elephants, buffaloes, aKd camels. 

But it is needless to specify in detail, Jiie products of a countiy 
with such a soil, such rivers, such varieties of climate, and such 
a vast population. A glance at the map will show the 
valley of the Ganges to be one of the most valuable, exten- 
sive and highly favored districts in the world. In that great 
extent of country, for a course of a thousand miles in length, and 
in many parts for several hundreds of miles in breadth, all nature 
teems with life, — fish, vegetation, cattle, — ^ for the use of 
man.^ Affluents pour into the streams alike of the Ganges and 
Jumna, then joining they flow from Allahabad, five hundred 
miles onward to the sea, receiving at length the mighty volume 
of the Bhramaputra, and rushing out through a hundred 
mouths to the sea. But this is only one line of inland navi- 
gation. In the Punjab the Indus, the Sutlej, the Chenab, the 
Ilavee, the Bcas, course down to the Indian ocean from the 
depths, the hidden depths, of untrodden mountains. In Oude 
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the Oogra (tributary to the Gauges) ; in Western Bengal the 
Itoopnarain, the Damoodah, the Mahanuddy ; in Central Bengal 
the Jcllinghee, Bhaghirati, Matabangah, flowin^into the Hoogh- 
ly ; in Northern Bengal the Mahanuddy ; in Behar the Gunduck ; 
in Central India the Nerbudda ; in Madras the Godavery, the 
Coleroon, the Cavery, the Kistnah; in Guzerat the Tap tee— 
these are but some of the streams of India, which irrigate thou- 
sands es . At present, we refrain from speculating 

^ here to specify the 

>oJ)e4;''-c,uslfy account population being fed 

^ year \ for such a on, with such few 

, ^£0 and distant exper^S^'bys of faming 

aSWShn^^st is t^'^^Ti^ernal Comme?^ It is by no 
means a may be couir^iQg (Spain for 

instance, or ^WB^^vlrts extraordinary naturalVsources, but 
with such politS^^j' .Vantages, as almost 
commerce. In IndiaTK; J "^r, the external commorce\ 
to afford some test, .standing various difficuy 

'structions to its full w i<v J’^pment. In dealing, ^ ' 
this subject, some discr| ttuion is required ; f ueu<*-vporio 
imports by sea will bl*^ rncnacans afford the ^ ^ informatioii 
required. We speak o( icha in the aggregate, as though there 
could be no external co^ iree within its limits. Yet, properly 
speaking, India consi| the" a variety of diflerent territories ; 
and a large part of it, | iCneforty-five millions of people, belongs 
to native states whiclt cve merely subsidiary to the British 
power. From them, itejle is exported through our territories 
to the sea, but much is fnported into them from our territories, 
not only of that which ’ has been imported by sea, but also of 
that which has heenpn luced in the British dominions. There 
is also the external cmnmerce over the frontier — with Burmah, 
the Shan States, Bootan, Nepal, Thibet, Cashmere, and Affgha- 
nistan. From the nature of the case, this trade is not large ; and 
the exports from India probably consist chiefly of goods imported 
by sea. But in the aggregate there must be a considerable traffic of 
an external eliaracter, of which, since the Transit-duties have been 
abolished, no accurate account can be given. It affords, however, 
a prospect of expansion ; and the time may not be distant, when 
it will be exceedingly valuable. We have the prospect, and should 
steadily keep in view the probability, of an overland trade with 
China. We have the power, by a wise and peaceful policy, gra- 
dually to conciliate the confidence of the bold and enterprising 
trader of Central Asia, who even now, amidst danger and with 
few facilities of access to our country, travels probably fifteen 
hundred miles to obtain his goods at Calcutta or Mirzapore. 
What the resources of his country may be^ we know not ; but we 
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do know that on our Affghan frontier, under the Soliman range^ 
there are valleys of exquisite beauty, and the richest fertility, 
peopled by a brafe and independent race, who by twenty years of 
kindness and justice may be won to our sway, and may then 
become the pioneers to other lands beyond, — lands of hidden 
wealth and resources, which, perhaps, are kept, as the mines of 
California, concealed from mankind, till the exigency of man^s 
commerce plead for their discovery. Itjs think 

of this great expanse ofcaiB^^ 
entering from the 
occupying Kokan, , 
and to look forwajjrto ourvindi;, 
people of Cashn^e, whom we sol- 
ing that oounyy in the name of liu. 
on, not with^'ms, but with the pc 







onwards, it may 1 . 
made up the valley ol 
lienee in Thibet, a lovely a 
ft of enterprise will sc 
%Ties. , * what meri, 

nse and wom*4»\a providence of G 
[regions to our faith, but we cannot • 

/will be a spoil and a prey for ev^er to ^ 

' for ever against all improvement. , 
of silver, it may be the extension ot 
the trade in borax, we know not wh 
made plain at last, and mountains anoi 
longer our British nation in India, 1^ 
now hate and defy us. We have heard 
veries in Africa, and we see there the op(| 
the Zambesi and its net work of streams 
and so in central Asia, we may owe to some pioneer of truth, 
the first introduction to lands which we dare not now enter, anti 
to races which are now fierce as the chafed lion of the wilder^ 
ness. Come it will in some way — this opening up of long 
closed lands, this welding together of hostile nations : come it 
will, though its arrival may be delayed, though the first move- 
ments toward it may be rejected ; through the memory of our 
ambitious and unjust invasion of Afghanistan, our crooked 
policy in Central Asia, and the scandal both have brought on 
the Christian name. 

This subject is far too important to be summarily dismissed 
in a paper on the prospects of India ; and it is one which deserves 
much more careful consideration than it has yet received at 
home. Our position, at present, is probably the strongest pos- 
sible, We have the Soliman Range for our North-Western 


and reclaim- 
^en advancing 
yfization, and the 
yirtary. Already a 
Mitlej, north-east of 
brious spot, whence 
tempted on to other 
y b'e employed, in the 
linking these further 
that all Central Asia 
inmedanism, and closed 
pay be the discovery 
/cultivation, it may be 
/—hut the way will be 
warfare will separate no 
in that noble race who 
recently of the disco- 
ing up_ of the course of 
in the central region ; 
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Frontier, and, within that, we have the Indus. In the valleys of 
that range, and on either side of it, are a large number of tribes 
always at war among themselves, and resolAte in resisting 
regular government. Any foe approaching us in this direction 
would have to enter India through difficult passes, to find us on 
our own soil, with illimitable resources behind us, and with the 
entire command of the Indus from the port at Kurrachee to the 
Hindu - And with this prospect the foe expected is 

is our policy to check 
^ Herat, she can com- 

\ U^a>^ access to the com- 

.cxpegpr^3oliman and Persia is the 


aependent"Tl||ffij|^jJ^^^. _ 
posts from ^bad to Herat, anc^thence onward 

through CandatHtej^i*irf <^^ith or without Persiah^intervention. 
Such is the pictu^Hfch; our danger. But the^i^vhr’ "'Vbing 
is contemptible. ’‘^Virst place, what is the ^ 

by which alone thist^ can be averted? Nc* 

alone, nor Persia anA/.V^Pda combined, shall W 
occupy Herat. It is tt of India. It is: jeixijrrinuc^ 
dent government for e^*^ other words, bcou . ^e our position 
(wonderfully strong as not strong enough already, we must 

have further security } /^^petuating between us and Teheran, 
and between us and thejj tans, Herat and all the other vile and 
murderous despotisms which for so many centuries Central 
Asia hiis been reduced tv® battle field of blood-thirsty ferocious 
INIussalman chiefs. TlP?. is the point of morality to which 
we are carried by the IVpnro doctrine, which we wish to establish 
in Asia. "Whenever, tlPireforc, any danger arises from Persian 
attempts on Herat, vn mast attack that country, reduce its 
strength and pride, and — render it a still easier prey than 
before to llussian ambition. It will be found on enquiry, that 
the ablest men who have studied the subject, acknowledge that 
the policy involves a constant irritating interference in Central 
Asia, which rouses the jealousy of all the rulers against us, and 
which tends to lead us on to conquests beyond our frontier 
that will produce little or no return, will entail enormous 
expense, and commit us to still further advances, till at last we 
shall go to meet the Russians instead of their coming to meet us — 
wc shall meet them in positions where their resources are all near 
at hand, while ours are all separated from us by mountain ranges, 
peopled by warlike and treacherous, and perhaps, hostile- tribes. 

When Herat was in danger before, we adopted this policy. 
IVc complained that Russia, while at peace with us, Imd officers as- 
sisting the Persian army : it is matter of history that we had 
English officers defending the city. And the English govern- 


«n^'^^^ssia can g'radi^ly advance her 

' ’ andS^t" 
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ment carried the House of Commons along with it in extolling 
our Afghan expedition — the simple expedient being one of the 
most disgracefuP tricks in English history, a careful garbling of 
a Blue Book, in which passages were so omitted, and passages 
were brought into such convenient collocation, that exactly the 
reverse of the truth was exhibited to view. Those who desire 
proof and illustration of this skilful mode of escaping from a 
difficulty, for. which Lord PalnifiTston is so see it 


54716 ^^ 



the 

peiesb . 
rment being 


in Kaye's History of the to 

the subject may be 
Buist's petition to^ne 
on Indian Territoj^, session 1 
Book, as order^^to be publishe 
By dexterities^ this kind, and exs. 
of the brillic^y of our successes, ou. 

:ss of the country, an<. 
elusion was kept up — i 
to re-enter the count 
fViges (leaving, it is be 
retrd^ 

tii^ced, in haired anc 
'the hearts of the people. Such wa^ 

But there is another view of >' 
case that Russia does advance ^ 
she occupies Teheran, Astrabad, K 
Candahar — what then ? f^e knon 
every movement forward in such a 
and more powerless for aggression, 
to hold, new hostilities to dread, njw tribes 
check. Thus it is now on our presenlH frontier, 
face on the mountains from Huzara to the Scinde boundary, 

135.000 lighting men, and we gallantly hold our own with 

23.000 men. But what additional force is necessary behind 
them? We are in fact compelled to keep a large army in 
the highest state of efficiency in the Punjab, and if we moved 
onward to Afghanistan, we should have to increase our forces 
at every step. Exactly so it must be with Russia. As she ad- 
vances her frontier amidst the finest races of fighting men in 
the world, her difficulties will thicken around her ;* her troops 
will be more ’employed in the work of defence at every step ; she 
will have a new Circassia to conquer and to hold j and finally 
her approach will throw into real alliance with us, the Afghans ; 
who at present are dreading us and not her. But views of this 
kind are not in keeping with the rash, impulsive, short-sighted 
policy which has recently become popular, and perhaps, we 
should apologize for such unwelcome sentiments. We speak, 

June, 1857. a 1 
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/hn Affghanistan, 
^Lirc success of our 
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h glory our monu- 
desire for revenge, in 
famous victory." 
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^ .... to year 
» ^ indicative oi 


We propose in each Presidency to allow the Government imports 
of stores and merchandize to remain. The case of the Straits 
Settlements must be dealt with separately; and^n each case the 
official value will be given in the first instance. 

We commence witli the returns of 1853-51', because the two 
subsequent years may be regarded as exceptional on account of 
the war. But whether the impulse then given to the trade 

f r-V -dP" isVvfi’om other causes, be 

^ i#^-Jlfy account consideration. 

^ . for such a closed, will, 

s^oliir^^^ positioUj^id may be taken 
Vocssia trade, as to {Wticular articles 
of export, ' treasure, and thc'%creascd con- 

sumption of Brifff^^ e^ith 

We shall take no^^a* our'® re-exports, as thalwp»^ld lead 
us into multifarious ^ind into distinctions betf ex- 

ports of different clasJ|,gj, it is not important-^ 
this subject, as the aggii^a cd^ not very impor^’ 

large a traffic. Vq of in^' 

The results then arc anr^ otK •“ 

Bengal, inclui o^^^J'Aiiracan and Tenasserim. 


T^rpet 
Imports, 1853-54.1,’^”? 


Merchandize 

.£ 


iatlS7 

Company’s ditto 

£ 

13 

1 ,'379 

Treasure 

.£ 

2,K 

;i,322 


£ 

8,2, 

19,888 


Mrports, 1853-54. 

Merchandize £ 11,001,155 

Treasure £ 485,009 


£ 11,540,224 


Ihlal Trade, 

Imports £ 8,219,888 

Exports £ 11,540,224 

£ 19,700,112 

Bills on Bengal by the Court of Directors £ 3,336,706 

ImjwrtSj 1854-55. Exports, 1854-55. 

Merchandize £ 6,921,278 Merchandize £ 11,510,333 

Company’s ditto £ 142,094 Treasure £ 551,011 

Treasure £ 094,886 

£ 12,067,344 


£ 7,758,258 
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Total Trade, 

Imports • ^ 

Exports ^ 12,067,34'4 

£ 19,825,60^ 


Bills on Bengal by the Court Directors . • ^^£.^,.^3^93/959 

hnporUy 1855-5G^jl^ 

Merchandize £ 

Company's ditto £^r 17 
Treasure Gj0]l_,225 


£ ] 4,367,942 



13,888,391 


Tot(d Trad 


Bills on Bengal by the Court of Dii] 

Shipping. 

Arrirals, 1853-54. 


.£ 14,307,912 
.£ 13,888,391 

£ 28,256,333 


...£ 1,232,033 


. kpariures, 1 853-54. 


Square Hi, 
Native Craft 


Ycusels. Tonnarje. fe Vemh. Tonnaqe. 

fficd... 990 538,4.99 SqiiarqRigged 1,027 631,539 
aft ... 392 52,139 Nati vt| Craft. . . 495 52,481 


1,382 580,638 


1,522 684,020 


Arrivals, 1854-55. 

Square Rigged 1,225 481,881 
Native Craft... 417 44,500 


Departures, 1854-55. 

Square Rigged 1,151 601,187 
Native Craft. .. 515 52,868 


1,642 526,381 


1,666 654,055 


Arrivals, 1855-56. 

Square Rigged 1,529 864,227 
Native Craft... 514 56,005 


Departures, 1855-56. 

Square Rigged 1,555 861,546 
Native Craft... 593 61,958 


2,043 920,232 


2,148 923,504 
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Madras Territories. 

Imports^ 1853-54. ’ Ejrjio^iSy 1853-54. 

Merchandize £ 1,635,233 Merchandize £ 2,997,735 

Treasure £ 1,106,029 Treasure £ 1,069,182 

2,741,262 £ 4,066,917 


We have no 
Madras by the Com 
large. 

Imports j 1851- A 

Merchandize £ ly 

Treasure £ 

£ 2 , 


£ 2,741,262 

,£ 4,066,917 


£ 6,808,179 
insert here of the hi h drawn on 
ectors, but the amount l not be 


Eirp)ortSy 1 ^' 

96 Merchandize. 2,394, noS 

)5 Treasure £ 820,695 


91 £ 3,215,503 


Co till Trade, 


Imports £ 2,560,691 

Exports £■ 3,215,503 


£ 5,776,191 


Imports, 1855-56. Exports, 1855-56. 


^Merchandize 
Treasure . . . 


£ 2,313,387 
£ 1,371,669 


Merchandize 
Treasure . . . 


,£ 2,917,090 
,£ 441,875 


£ 3,685,056 


£ 3,358,905 


Total Tradt\ 


Imports £ 3,685,056 

Exports - £ 3,358,965 


£ 7,044,021 
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Shipping. 

Anivak, 1^53-5.k Bcparim 1353-54. 

7 Vesseh, Tonnage. 

c p* 3G1 31)0* Scinare Rigged 2,0G8 433,975 

nS:S Si 18^3 Nltive Cil 21^ 

5,493 543,893 > 

Arrivals, 18o^ 

Square Rigged 339,2 

Native Craft ^Gll 171,421 

5,426 510,633 


_6j:ij^44,544 



./4.0 200,yu.. 


'0,207 585,973 



Is, 1855-56. 

J-. 1,221 356,011 Sr, 
"ve Ora. _ 'J>,439 213,918 N, 

5,060 570,559 


/ 

iriures, 1855-56. 

l^ifT’gcd 1,G33 403,730 
:ruft 4,875 233,829 


6,508 G05,565 


Port op BoMi 


%v]^oris, 1853-54. 


Iwporls, 1853-54. _ 

Merchandize ...£ 0,174,824 MerclWize £ 

Treasure £ 2,203,538 Treasuje £ l,j21,bJj 


£ 8,438,302 


£ 9,507,188 


Total Trade. 

£ 8,438,362 

Imports £ 9,507,188 

Exports 

£ 17,945,550 


We have not the return of the hills drawn 
Co^tof Directors, hut it may he generally stoted that about 

. This number of square rigged vessels includes many which called at 
Madras with a portion of cargo, or with passeiib r . 
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£3,500,000 is thus drawn from India for home dividends, pay, 
pensions, &c. 

Tmjiorts, 1854-55. Exports ;\%b^-bb. 

Merchandize ...£ 6,497,728 Merchandize ...£ 7,464,581 

Horses * 30,015 Horses ^ 1,^00 

Treasure 1,337,478 Treasure £ 704,090 

7 ooT £ 8,169,880 


.^^xports . 


....£ 7,865,221 

\ £ 8,169,880 

^ 16,035,101 


Tit/porlSf 

Mercliaiiclize , 

Horses 

Treasure 


1855-, 


Exports j J85? ' 


.£ 6J^ 13 Merchandize 

.£ \ >0 Horses 

.£ 4,! '•><!0 Treasure .... 

L. )£_ 

£ ll,t -)3 


l,31.5'o/o 
£ 10,287,915 


Imports 

Exports 


otal Trade, 


.£ 11,577,303 
.£ 10,287,915 

£ 21,865,218 


Arvirals, 

Square Ei^j^cd 
ISative Craft 


Shipping. 

1853-51. Departures, 1853-54. 

Yessvh. Tonnaqe. Vessels. Tonnage, 

313 191, oil Square lligged 300 179,823 
5,567 209,973 Native Craft 4,631 173,474 


5,880. 100,987 


4,931 353,297 


Arrivals, 1854-55. 


Square Ei«-gcd 
Native Craft... 


1854-55. Dejiartnres, 1854-55. 

285 181,159 Square Rigged 294 182,090 
4,899 185,700 Native Craft .. . 3,735 147,067 


4,029 329,157 


5,184 360,859 
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ArrivalSj 1855-56. 


J)epartures^ 1855-66. 


• Vessels. Tonnage. Vesa^. Townage, 

Square Ringed 320 229,403 Square Rigged 324 231, 496' 
Native Craft... 5,845 223,524 Native Craft... 4,372 167,824 


6,165 452,927 

This return, however, 

The returns for the d p 4,16^ 
follows : — *l1i]i iiij 
Gogo, Ghurbundj^umbosur, T 
gun. Panwell, B^pooree, Rutna 
pore, Trombo^ Unjunwell, 
Warree — esd^iting in detail the 
in the repjrt of external commer 
The given by these returns 

Imports 


4,696 399,320 
""'"'Bombay. 

^ciiat), Aai.. 

*oog, Waghra, 
exports, appear 
Jibay for 1855-56. 


Merchandize 


286,930 


285,643 


But we have not the means of pr kng a comparison with 
former reports, and therefore will om ^i^hem in the aggregates 
which we shall have to present. 

The Report of the Administration q>f the Province of Pegu 
affords some considerable information o | its external trade, both 
by sea and the rivers. The returns (d< ducting £200,000 annu- 
ally, as the fair estimate of imported Government treasure) may 
be stated as follows, for the aggregate of the four ports of 
Rangoon, Dalhousie, Toongoo, and Thyat-Mew. 

Merchandize and Treasure, 1853-54. 


Exports 


1854-45. 


Exports 


..£ 

344,737 

..£ 

381,601 

£ 

726,338 

.£ 

755,827 

.£ 

852,513 

£ 

1,608,340 


June, 1857. 
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1855-56. 


Imports ...£ 1,267,071 

Exports 663,785 


£ 1,930,856 


We have not the tables of 
1853-54 ’ 

/ 


iMPOETb^ 

Prince of Jf^a 

Merchandize ..... 
Treasure and Bullion. 


IT 

0.8 

87 


t|;e Straits^ Settlements beyond 
'^rtainly on the increase, the 
*’-,54 may be an under- 
ui\he trade in the years 
•ir. \ 

ExpoaT^1852-53. 

Prince of JFa^^ Island, 

Merchandize .\£^ 622,128 

Treasure and Bullion '^.454 


5 


,5 


9_ 


Singapore, | 

Merchandize .£2,^ 

Treasure and Bullion£ 4 


p 4 Merchandize £2,312,281 

_18 Treasure and Bullion£ 47 5,842 


£3,2\ ^^022 


£2,788,078 


Malacca, 


Malacca, 


Merchandize £ J 3,832 Merchandize £ 37,267 

Treasure and Bullion£ 15,094 Treasure and Bullion£ 26,575 


£ 78,926 Total Exports£ 63,842 


Total for Straits* SettlemenU, 

Imports £ 3,882,053 Exports £ 3,634,497 

Impouts, 1853-54. Expoets, 1853-54. 

Prince of Waled Island, Prince of Waled Island. 

Merchandize £ 581,239 Merchandize £ 689,002 

Ti-easure and Bullion£ 93,061 Treasure and Bullion£ 179,945 


£ 674,3 00 


£ 868,947 
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Singapore. 

Merchandize... 3,191,546 

Treasure and "I «, nr a ^ a a 

BuUion ...) ^ 

# 


Merchandize ^^389^788 


£ 4,347,690 


£ 3,407,805 


Malacca, 

Merchandize 
Treasure and 
Bullion . 



Total for the Straih 
£ 5,862,296 Ex 

Jusive of the intermed 
♦f the Administratio 
during 185^^^ 4 does not give any (' 
hut it contains the following remar 

While the trade of Penang* and IV' 
since 1860-51, that of Singapore has « 
rise, and is now nearly seventy-five per 
in 1850-51, shewing an extent during t 
millions of rupees (£9,500,000.)’’ 




870,463 


£ 5,147,215 


Straits’ Settlements, 
/d statement of the trade. 


k has but little increased, 
Jenccd a very remarkable 
greater in amount than 
past year of ninety-five 


A caution is then added against entLio reliance on the returns 
of trade, as the port being a free pc'rt, no check exists on 
the values and estimates of the traders ; and it is then said : — 


“ The position of Singapore, in a commercial point of view, is 
so admirable, that little surprise is felt at the great and annu- 
ally increasing amount of trade that has there developed itself. Its 
harbour is open, accessible from all quarters, and free from all dangers 
of winds and waves. Every ship between India and China must, it 
may be said, go through the harbour, while it becomes a dep6t for 
the produce of the whole of the Malayan Peninsula and Archipelago, 
of Borneo, of Siam, Cambodia and Cochin China, which it attracts 
with double force, by its freedom from all the annoyances and vexa- 
tious interference of a custom-house and its myrmidons. Such 
freedom is peculiarly grateful to the sensitive and jealous Malay, not 
on account of the absence of all money payments, but that he has 
no apprehension of being meddled with, cheated, and perhaps ill- 
treated ; ^d so long as that freedom continues, so long may we look 
forward to a perennial augmentation of a trade that is already almost 
unexampled in its growth and paa^itude.” 

A paper is then annexed, which, without distinguishing mer<^ 
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chandize and treasure, gives us the following ^gregate of ex- 
ports and imports for Singapore alone. 

, JEstporis, Im^ortt. 

1854,-55 £ 8,339,937 1854-55 £ 3,974,624 

1855-56 £ 4,427,229 1855-56 £ 5,144,167 


/ 


tiit5 


UAA^ 


Merchandize 
Treasure and*! 
Bullion ...J 


Treasure andl 


,£ 1,087,292 


ir 0 


®00 

Fil 

/o 




i54-55, 

)! 

.£ 2,0 

(Jo 

£ l,f 

700 

\ 

E' 

£ 4,3l 

L^OOO 


Increase.. .£ 1,169,543 


certain ^d imperfect nature of 
>.e tolei^)ly fair index to the 
'::hports of \>e Straits’ Settle- 


ExporUy \ 53 - 54 . 


Treasure and \ 
Bullion . . . J 


’%,000 


Exports, 1854-55. 


£ 4,000,009 


Imports and Exports, 1855-56. 

Imports, Merchandize, Treasure, and Bullion £ 5,000,000 

Exports., Merchandize, Treasure, and Bullion £ 4,000,000 


£ 9,000,000 


This may still be an excessive estimate, but if we exceed at all 
here, it must be remembered on the other hand that we have not 
included the trade of the minor ports of the Bombay Presidency. 

Before passing into the aggregates presented by all the fore- 
going details, it may be interesting to notice the nature of this 
trade. It is stated in the report for 1853-54, that the total 
number of square rigged vessels which had imported into the 
Straits in the preceding year, was 1,1^4 of 38^,032 tons, and the 
number that had exported was 1,152 of 380,688 tons, exclusive 
of 1,605 vessels of 189,115 tons, trading between the three 
stations. Of native craft, 4,559 vessels, aggregating 115,619 tons 
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had imported, and 5,384# aggregating 11^,187 tons had exported, 
exclusive of 1,273 vessels aggregating 46,768 tons, trading 
between the thrfe stations. 

The following statement is given by the Commissioner as an 
illustration of the value of these settlements to the Mother country, 
and of their relations to the Dutch Colonies, demonstrating the 
judicious selection of Singapore, as an emporium, and its advan- 


tages as a free port ” : — |i. 

Trade of 

Imports in 1853-54 

Ditto in 1852-5^.... 



/ 


£ 19,962 

Exports in l^^-54 . • • . 

Ditto in y552-53 

33 

.,027 



^se, • • • . 

£ 42,506 

\ Total Increase in 

) *■ 

^4, .... 

£ 62,468 


1 

'at Britain. 


Trade of Singajpoxe wd 


Imports in 1853-54 

Ditto in 1852-53 

1,184,333 

790,610 


Inci 

xse, .... 

£ 393,723 

Exports in 1853-54 

Ditto in 1852-53 

£ 564,142 

£ 407,696 


Increase, £ 156,446 


Total Increase in 1853-54, .... £ 550,169 


Trade Singapore with the Australian Colonies. 


Imports 

in 1853-54 

£ 118,249 


Ditto 

in 1852-53 

' • 




Increase, .... 

£ 90,327 

Exports 

in 1853-54 

£ 167,633 


Ditto 

in 1852-53 

£ 115,809 




Increase, .... 

£ 51,824 


Total Increase m 1853-51, .... £ 142,151 
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Trade of Singapore with Java, Macassar, Mio, Ballg, Smbaeh, 
and Samdawa. * 


Imports in 1858-54! £ 491,552 

Ditto in 1852-53 £ 274^393 


Exports in 1853-54 
Ditto^^ 


The articles\ 
were cotton gooK 
about £850,000, ^ 
goods, opium, sugarL 
were cheroots, birds^ \ 
opium, silk goods, spl 
Of the vessels that i 
lowing is the list : — 

Austrian ^ 

American 

Arabian 

Belgian 3 


Increase, .... 

£ 347,535 

.- . . £ 211,856 


£ 217,159 


-e in 1853-54^ 


.. £ 135,679 
.. £ 352,838 


ported in the last nj^ntioned year 
iiom the United KiugJW, valued at 
eia petty goods, cheroots,felk and silk 
tobacco, spices ; and ® 'Sports 
cotton goods, rice, Ws, 

sugar, timber. , ' 

H at Singapore in 18^ j 4, the fol- 


j 4, the fol- 


< 1 

Native (Flag) 


47 

Portuguese 


9 

Peruvian 


3 

Prussian 

3 

8 

Russian 


9 

Siamese 

25 

179 

Swedish 

15 

18 

Spanish '. . . . 

6 

21 

British 



Norwegian 2 

The Cosmopolitan character of Malacca and of Penang (the 
port of Prince of Wales^ Island) is very similar. 

In referring to all these foregoing statements, we find the 
following results ; — 

Total Trade, 1853-54. 

Berigal...*. £ 19,766,112 

Madras £ 6,808,179 

Bombay £ 17,945,550 

Pegu £ 726,338 

Straits^ Settlements • .•••••••••.£ 6,000,000 


£ 51,246,179 
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Total Trade, 1854-55. 

Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 

I*egu 

Straits’ Settlements . • 


£ 19,825,60*2 
£ 5,7J6,194 

£ 16,035,101 
£ 1,608,340 

,£ 8,300,000 




Bengal 
Madras 
Bombay 
Pegu . . 



Straits’ Settle nents 


/ 



Bengal . 
Madtas • 
Bombay 


form, as follows : — 

/ Imjporte, 185^ 

£ 8,219,^ 

£ 2,741,g 

£ 8,438,3 


Pegu • . ,£ 344, 7t 

Straits’ Settlements £ 3,000,00 


-^-^’^^ 545,237 


S51,865,21& 
- 1,930,856 

£ 9,000,000 

£ 68,090,428 


Exports, 1853-54, 
£ 11,546,224 
£ 4,066,917 
£ 9,507,188 
£ 381,601 

£ 8,000,000 


£ 22,744,249 £ 28,501,930 


ImfiorU, 1854-55, Exports, 1854-55. 

Bengal £ 7,758,258 £ 12,067,344 

Madras £ 2,560,691 £ 3,215,503 

Bombay £ 7,865,221 £ 8,169,880 

Pegu £ 755,827 £ 852,513 

Straits’ Settlements . ...£ 4,300,000 £ 4,000,000 

£ 23,239,997 £ 28,305,240 

Imports, 1855-56. Exports, 1855-dff. 

Bengal £ 14,367,942 £ 13,888,391 

Madras £ 3,685,056 £ 3,358,965 

Bombay £ 11,577,303 £ 10,287,915 

Pegu £ 1,267,071 £ **663,785 

Straits’ Settlements £ 5,000,000 £ 4,000,000 


£ 35,897,372 


£ 32,199,056 
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We do not propose to proceed to any detailed consideration 
of the trade of 1856-57, ending the 30th April last, as com- 
plete returns arc not at present available ; but the following 
estimate, though not absolutely accurate, will be found very 
nearly so. It includes only Calcutta, the Madras territories, and 
the Bombay territories. 


CALCTTT'ri» *1856-57. 



. Exports » 

^ Merchan ge £13,618,626 

Treasure £ 1,003,676 


.P15 
1 *! 

fi 



ERRITORIE3, 1866-57. 

Export 

^98 Merchandize., 3,71^,380 
M5 Treasure '...£ 344,186 


113 

•MBAY, 1856-57. 


£4,061,566 


Exports. 


Merchandize ..... £7,629,221 Merchandize £10,983,008 

Treasure £8,248,361 Treasure £ 1,588,873 


£15,877,582 


£12,571,881 


The foregoing results, it must be observed, are afforded, (as to 
all but the Straits^ Settlements) by the official values. It then 
becomes an important and interesting question, how far these 
official estimates are true criteria of the real value. That the 
official value, on the whole, affords a correct index in the 
case of .the imports, appears to be admitted : being, it may be, 
erroneous, in respect of some articles, by too high a valuation, 
and erronosns by too low a valuation in respect of others ; but 
on the whole affording a fair estimate of the aggregate value of 
the imports — at least in Bengal. But this is not so, at present, 
in respect of the exports, as we shall proceed to show. Enough, 
however, has already been stated to warrant Adam Smithes 
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suggestion, that the East Indies ofiered a market for the manu- 
factures of Europe greater and more extensive than Europe and 
Asia put together/^ 

These results too recall Lord Grenville’s most masterly and 
noble speech in 1813 : the greatest speech ever delivered on 
Indian affairs. At that time the aggregate of the trade of 
India with Great Britain, was not £2,500,000 a year, (Exports 
and Imports), and the evider*« eciven for tl^' Ti^dia Com- 
pany, by its witnesses, any 

extended demand foj^Europeal ' 

gravely propoundp/ by emi^^^j* 
monopoly — War’ a\ Hastings, 

Malcolm, and ^ uhers. But sau * the tiouse 

Lords : — 

“ To whaf extent this trade of Indi carried, presumptuous 

indeed woi^ be the man who would i .cure to pronounce. On 

what p’ what conjecture would b J his judgment ? What 

pre^^^ ^Jedge, what past experienr adia could possibly decide 

tha ^ * No commerce,’ Tre or Quintus Cicero return- 
ing from a' paign in Britain, wov Dbably have informed tho 

Eoman Senate ; ‘ no commerce can evci rried on with that unciviliz- 
ed, uncultivated island, divided abso from the whole world by 

tempestuous, unnavigable seas, and ini d only by naked and house- 
less barbarians. ’ ‘ No commerce,’ son :o counsellor of Henry and 

Elizabeth, might, with equal authority, o assured those monarchs, 
‘ can ever be opened with the dreary wih >f North America, a land 
covered with impenetrable forests, the si ilter only of some wander- 
ing tribes of the rudest and most ferocious savages.’ Yet of these 
predictions, the folly might be palliated by inexperience. In the 
defect of better knowledge, such conjectures might even pass for 
wisdom. But what shall we say to those, who deny the possibility, 
not of opening new sources for the commerce of mankind, but of 
enlarging its present channels — who tell us that the trade we now 
carry on with India, must, in all future times, be limited to its actual 
amount ? Strange and unprecedented necessity, which has thus set 
bounds to human industry and enterprise, arresting the progress of 
commercial intercourse, and by some blasting and malignant influence, 
blighted the natural increase of social improvement ! With full 
and confident assurance, may we repel these idle apprehensions. By 
commerce commerce will increase, and industry by industry. So it 
has ever happened, and the Great Creator ©f the world has not 
exempted India from this common law of our nature. The supply, 
first following the demand, will soon extend it. By jiew facilities, 
new wants and new desires will be produced. And neither climate nor 
religion, nor long established habits — no, nor even poverty itself, 
the greatest of all present obstacle*^, will ultimately refuse the bene- 

JuNB, 1857. 0 1 
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fits of such an intercourse to the native population of that empire. 
They will derive from the extension of commerce, as every other 
people has uniformly derived from it, new comfcfrts and new con- 
veniences of life, new incitements to industry, and new employments, 
in jubt reward of increased activity and enterprise.’* 


So spake the statesman ; and history records the begun ful- 
filment of his prediction, and encourages the confident belief, that 
larger illustrious man himself pro- 

resized before a century ^has 


/ 


1 ' 


^agniticeii 


The point 


last reviewed^^ 
then next enga^k 
It is at all tim^s^ 
of course particular!) 
articles to be valued 
plan in large ports is 
values, based on fair av( 
always be much uncertaij 
under- valuation, or com^ 
excessive duties. In t^ 
prices of the various soij 
nine rupees eight annas <* 
four annas, and the co^ 


P/n. 


iied, will b^ow ascertained by 
'^he exports ofVjie year we have 
question of graoVl progress will 


fix the value of good3H|[br duty, but 
fluctuating market, an\l when the 
uch in quality. Probal^ tjie best 
ue, yearly or half-yeadr of 

If this be not dou^ .. ienist 
\vid great loss to the, -I'^enue from 
i of restrictions on commerce from 
.e ai^ticle of sugar, for instance, the 
one kind ranged in 1855-56, from 
^teen shillings) a mauiul to five rupees 
ned average price for all sorts of that 
one kind of sugar was sef n rupees or fourteen shillings ; for the 
various sorts of another Kind, the range was from seven rupees 
to four rupees ; the general average being five rupees ten annas ; 
and for the third kind the range for various sorts was, from six 
rupees fourteen annas to three rupees twelve annas, the combined 
average for this kind being five rupees two annas. This was the 
range of markets for Benares, Date, and Dummah Sugar. But 
this affords very little guide in now estimating the real value 
of this article, which is exported free of duty. Much less 
will any returns of this description afford an accurate guide 
for articles on which there is a duty levied on the real value ; 
it being evidently anything but the interest of. the exporter 
to assist the Custom House, in assessing the utmost value. 
Moreover, while the returns afford evidence of the gross quanti- 
ties shipp^, and it is easy to ascertain the range of prices for any 
particular descriptions of an article ; it is almost impossible, when 
the fluctuation of prices has been considerable and frequent, 
when there is no mode of testing the relative amounts and pro- 
portions of the different sorts of such an article pipped, to deters 
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mine absolutely what the real value of any past yearns ship- 
ments has been. It is clear, however, that if there has been a 
decided generaf rise in prices, and that. the chief •activity 
in shipping prevailed at the time when prices were highest, then 
any return of values based on precisely the same data as to prices^ 
as were used under the lower standard of the previous year, must 
be erroneous. And sucli was precisely the ease with the Bengal 
Exports of 1835-56. We have ^ pno calculp^•v^^a^;,l»M|^^ com- 
petent person, which makes 
to be £19,922,803^ but this wgh estimate 
and shipping charj^, duties, ^^mission, &c. &c. 
having been adoj^ed, in that 5 ''le, with referenc^^H^Hj 
calculations res^^^^ting the Exchai, <'^-'*'"^ression, fioS 

careful consid station and attentive /of the subject, 

certainly isj^that the real Calcutta ^e of the Exports 

of 1855-5G/ (the official year), whicl ^,-i<ied at £13,888,391, 
was nearly £1 6,500,000. But as the pf the Imports is based 
on thgriRq^es. which include the cb i insurance, and freight, 
the between this £16,5(c. i, as our market value, 

with the of Imports, will be d» 4 *u|Je. We need not indeed 
add thefrei^it of Exports, as it is^t^Ssually paid in India, but 
other charges, to the amount of mo\ 4| i » n ten per cent., must be 
added, making the aggregate value ^^^xports, to be repaid in 
India, by Mcichandise, or Bullion, ^Pkemittances of the Com- 
pany's Bills for our tribute, probablyo<l^8,000,000. But it is to 
be remembered that not all the ImpovJ |3 can be set ofl‘ against 
the Exports, for some certainly come tvi> this country for perma- 
nent investment. Such is the case with importations of Railway 
materials. 

A very brief examination of details will illustrate our position as 
to the market value, as contrasted with the official. Taking Linseed 
for example, the official value at two rupees for 2,538,225 Indian 
maunds, (about 900,00 tons), was £507,824; but it maybe ques- 
tioned, if four rupees a maund was too high an average for the 
whole of the Linseed shipped in that year. This would give 
£1,015,648. The difference in Saltpetre was notso remarkable, 
but still the real value exceeded considerably the official. In the 
case of Jute, the official value for 1,194,470 maunds, was 
£327,476, at ten rupees a bale of three hundred pounds; but a 
very careful calculation gives an average of at least twelve rupees 
eight annas, or twenty-five per cent, additional. In the case of 
rice, the official value of 9,187,259 maunds, (328,000 tons), was 
£1,047,133; but we believe that at least one rupee a maund 
may fairly be added to this estimate, giving a result of upwards of 
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£ 900,000 additional. On this article there is a fixed duty of one 
anna and a half a maund, and there is consequently no reason for 
concealment of the value ; and now steps are %eing taken, by 
monthly returns from the Chamber of Commerce, to ascertain 
the value accurately. In the case of Raw Silk, the duty is three 
annas and a half per seer, (or two pounds), and in this case also 
the real value probably could henceforth be easily ascertained. The 
official valup 18,229 mai^'^'^ds, in 1855-56, was £703,822, 

tha^Ju?^ . . v.rage of somewhat less than ten 

It is difficult now to form an opiniojn 
-oject with any confid^l^e, from the^s^rieties of Silk that 
i|^e m arket, but on tK ,qjVhole it ma^>^robably be stated 
^ With tolerable . ^ tb jT^^ve rupees eight^nnas would be 

fair average, gr e also, an increase \f twenty-five 

per cent. The piv i-i ^increase in Mustard S^d, of which 

1.307,115 maundsV /i V^d, and were valued two rupees 

it k ^ 1 k it i • 


1,307,115 maunds j^ied, and were valued (at two rupees 

a maund) at £261,54), be taken to be equal to that in 

Linseed ; or a hundred ^nt, In the case of Opium, 44,937 
chests are valued offici ^ xt £3,638,917, and this is doubtless 
correct, and the officia ^^lue of Sugar may also be correct, 
if it does not indeed ex(| he real value. But taking a long 
series of articles : Ind Cotton, Wheat, and other Grain, 
Castor Oil, Gunnies, aif ‘ junny Cloth, Hides, Lac, Poppy 
Seed, Provisions, RumJ ,^fflower. Tea, &c.; it may be fair 
to say that twenty or j i^Jenty-five per cent, on the average, 
might bo fairly added the official value. The rise of prices 
in the course of the official year was undoubtedly very great, and 
continued almost up to its termination. The news of the 
peace was entirely unexpected, and did not reach Calcutta in 
a definite and authentic form till March. 


The rise in the prices in the other Presidencies, probably was 
not so great, and the consequent temporary disparity between 
the real and the tariff value, not so great as in Bengal. But if it 
be stated generally, that the real market value of Exports from 
the three Presidencies, Pegu and the Straits, was thirty-six or 
thirty-seven millions sterling, instead of £32,199,056, as pre- 
viously calculated from the official returns, or nearly millions^ 
with the duties and charges, few perhaps will question the 
accuracy of the supposition. 

The general subject of prices in India is one of much interest 
and importance, but at present, it is too early to reach any 
definite conclusion. In the interior it is notorious that prices 
of produce, of labour, and of boat hire, have risen greatly. 
Shippers, the Railway Company, and the Government alike feel it. 
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Ifeut as new modes of communication are created^ a vast in<- 
crease will occur in the quantities of produce brought to market^ 
and probably alsS in the amount of labour available ; and a re-ac- 
tion may begin. In some articles the rise in the market value, 
during the last five years, has been remarkable — in some articles 
more than a hundred per cent. ; and these articles of increasing 
export, — such as Seeds, Rice, and Jute. The immediate result 
is so great a rise in the reta^^ nrice of th^ '‘^f ^ 

Bengali’s consumption, thaftrio^v, 

the consequences. !^t the tendency is to a ^ 

in wages, and to increased prodq^lon, with the conse 
crease of wealth. ^But* the rest <id means of intg 
nfiunication rend ^r the process of c /'f * "ements, morl 


are 


/give a kind of 
the country, and 
^ it is not supposed 
/i much more than is 
/o«!ent enlarged export ; 
/>u is confined to places 
here is a large surplus 
:r harvest, which cannot 
•eneral prices through- 

and gratifying to notice 


if 


difficult here .han in more favoix 
monopoly to .^he productions of a pj 
thus artificiatlly raise the prices of pr^ 
that the country does not alread) 
required for its own consumption, and 
but so very large a part of this proc 
which are at present inaccessible, th 
quantity from year to year, harvesj * 
reach the great markets to equalize' 
out all the districts. 

It is however exceedingly interesti ^ ^ ^ 

the progress made in the external cc^merce, as an indication 
that the expanse of country, and puVtion of the population 
concerned in the country trade, must have increased and must 
still be rapidly increasing. The facts on this subject are of a 
very remarkable character, and deserve careful consideration, not 
merely as proofs of the great change already effected by freedom 
of commerce, since 1813, but also as affording substantial ground 
for the expectation of greatly enlarged advances. 

The earliest return of the tonnage entered inwards at Cal- 
cutta, is for the year 1795-96. Up to year 1829-30, the period to 
which the return extends, the following was the number of 
vessels from the United Kingdom and all parts beyond India • 
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Years. 

Grakd Total. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1795—96,^., 

470 

67.696 

179G— 97J ^ 

->2 

63,924 



139 

52,464 

1798-99 

121 

V 43.349 

1799—1800 

- 145 

X 47,403 

180^1 

JW 170 

X 51.759 

1801^ - - 

l' 163 

X52,944 

1802— \ 

P-- 205 

\,293 

1803— 4X 

if 177 

^027 

1804^5 ..V 

^ 186 

6^57 

1805—6 .....TV 

« 210 

82,814 

180(5—7 .\ 

245 

92,662 

1807—8 .1 

194 

72,514 

1808—9 Ji 

151 

60,515 

1809—10 \ 

168 

63,131 

1810—11 ^ 

200 

69,179 

1811—12 

225 

87,124 

1812 13 

226 

84,228 

1813—14 

222 

77,192 

1814—15 

200 

68,928 

1815—16 

291 

94,966 

1816—17 

369 

142,006 

1817-18 

428 

161,346 

1818—19 

395 

157,441 

1819—20 

273 

103,553 

1820—21 

26 1 

104,932 

1821—22 

261 

102,864 

1822—23 

286 

116,641 

1823—24 

228 

87,524 

1821—25 

274 

111,641 

1825—26 

244 

97,281 

1826—27 

245 

97,067 

1827—28 

304 

111,233 

1828—29 

278 

110,214 

1829—30... 

236 

89,6:5 


We quote from the return in the Appendix to the Re- 
port of the House, of Commons, in 183^ — ^as published by 
the Court of Directors, in 1833. The notes to it indicate 
the constant persuasion of the Reporter of external commerce, 
that the opening of the trade with India in 1813 was a very 
doubtful measure. It is true that the Imports from Great 
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Britain rose from about fifty-three lakhs of sieca rupees, (or about 
£650,000), in 1813-1814 to 1,59,44,495 sicca rupees, or nearly 
two millions stSrling, in 1818-19 ; but then that burst of 
enterprise and speculation” recoiled on its promoters. In 
1821-22, it is remarked that the demand for the produce and 
manufactures of Europe, must be confined to a few articles only, 
and the average of the preceding five years is regarded as too 
favorable a prospect.” But t'Jlowing up the case beyond the 
date of this return, we find this opinion, 

thus propounded in Calcutta, and prepared for*publication to the 
world at the East Ijiflia House ! We will confine ourselves to 
a series of years, which we shaJl^resently have to review for 
other purposes, rvemisin^ howeve^ ^e^ kiA i^| ^ ract given 
by the Court th 1832 from its Ca^' ui^nSlH^is as follows; 
“We submL"' a retrospect of th^/ ‘df^rfiS^^ears, drawing a 
comparison Between the five years lablJ jM W^nd the five years 
antecedent to that period, the aggij^Sp result of which is a 
decrease in the trade both in the Impnnvand Exports.” 


Ships and Tonnage akeivi!d at Calcutta. 


Square Rigged Veetelt.* Tonnage. 


1833- 31' 339 124,100 

1834- 35 223 120,635 

1835- 36 312 111,400 


1843-44 574 237,274 

1H44-45 668 454,547 

1845-46 669 290,260 


1853- 54 677 397,930 

1854- 55 866 481,188: 

1855- 56 1,134 ' 650,320 


The following may suffice for illustrations of the tonnage that 
entered the Ports of the Madras Territories, and the Bombay Pre- 
sidency, commencing with the earliest return — in 1802, as pub- 
lished by the Court of Directors. 


* This is intended to exclude NsitiTe Craft, but some such seem to have been 
included in the preceding; statement. — Phonies from the Maldives. 
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Madeas. 



Ships . 

Tonnage. 

1802 

88 

38,342 

1807 (including Native Craft) 

2,045 

110,009 

1812-13 

936 

76,497 

1817-18 

1,160 

90,789 

1822-23 

1,185 

96,781 

1827-28 4 

1,918 

109,537 

1829-30 (the last in this retu^j; Tl..., 

2,239 

110,571 

The other papers before us, as to this 
us to add the following supplement : 

Presidency, 

only enable 

1844-45 

6,1 8l\ 

430,295 

1847-48 

5,858 \ 

448,712 

1853-54 4 

5,196 \ 

543,893 

1854-55 

5,426 

510,633 

1855-5G 

6,508 

695,565 

Bombay Presidency, 


1802-3 (this is the earliest return) .. 

83 

38,155 

1807-8 

82 

37,069 * 

1812-13 

85 

80,847 

1817-18 

139 

59,801 

1822-23 

120 

48,118 

1827-28 

152 

69,241 

1829-30 (the latest in this return) . . 

132 

63,548 


This may probably represent square rigged vessels only. Witli 
it we may compare the following : 

Pout op Bombay only. 


Square Rigged Vesseh, Tonnage. 


1843- 44 378 169,187 

1844- 45 337 145,057 


And the following result of 1855-56 for the whole Presi- 
dency ; — 

Arrivals, 1855-56. 

Square rigged vessels and Native craft. Tonnage. 

Bombay . 6,1 65 452,927 

Other Ports in the Bombay Presidency. 5,459 96,27 0 


11,624 6,49,197 


The progress of the trade of each Presidency may be ascer- 
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tainecl, however, by other returns. The following is a table 
showing the external trade of Bengal from 1813-14 to 1855-5*6 
inclusive • 


Statement showing the Trade^ Imports and Ejcports, 


Years, 



Imports value. 

Exports value. 

Total value. 

1813—14... 

... 


X 2,26^,668 

£ 4,645,106 

£6,911,774 

1814—15 .. 


/... 

2,712,642 

4,749,950 

7,462,592 

1815—16... 



3,617,934 

5,641,083 

9,259,017 

1816—17... 



6,210,844 

6,135,335 

12,346,179 

1817—18 .. 

/ 

... 

6,305,123 

6,541,790 

12.846,913 

1818-19... > 

r 


8,207,800 

6,189,536 

14,397,336 

1819—20... 

... 

... 

5,860,664 

6.097,881 

11,958,545 

1820—21... 



4,051,649 

5,803,261 

10,454,910 

1821—22 .. 

... 


4,805,303 

6,594,951 

11,400,251 

1822—23... 



4,415,591 

6,700,344 

11,115,935 

1823—24 .. 



3,936,765 

6,279,833 

10,216,598 

1824— 25... 



4,079,818 

5,610,803 

9,690,621 

1825— 2 G ... 



3,655,673 

6,677,862 

9 333,535 
8,670,218 

1826—27... 



3,436,083 

5,234,135 

1827—28 .. 



4,219,917 

6,400,809 

10,620,726 

1828—29 .. 

... 


3,709,510 

3,168,613 

5,204,515 

8,914,025 

1829 —30... 


«•« 

6,668,688 

9,137,301 

1830—31 



3,338,6 G (> 

6,417,716 

8,756,381 

1831—32... 



2,800,815 

5,818,172 

8,618,987 

1832—33... 



2,509,301 

6,6()9,477 

8,178 778 

1833—34... 


« fl « ' 

2,569,445 

6,552,034 

8,121,479 

1834—35... 

... 


2,949,431 

4,590,902 

7,440,333 

1835—36 .. 



3,155,898 

6,989,431 

9,145,329 

11,443,943 

1836—37 .. 

... 


4,042,907 

4,171,564 

7,401,036 

1837— 38 .. 


• ■ 1 

7,654,488 

11,726,052 

1838—39 



4,400,000 

7,337,691 

11,737,691 

1839—40... 



5,639,232 

7.382,419 

13,021,651 

1840—41... 

• • • 


6,392,825 

8,809,871 

15,202,696 

1841—42... 

• •• 


6,168,092 i 

8,762,765 

14,930,857 

1812—43... 

• v« 


6,273,308 i 

7,923,602 

14,196,810 

1843-44 .. 

• t • 


6,929,386 

10,601,683 

17,531,069 

1844—45 .. 

• •• 


8,487,961 ! 

10,527,307 

19,015,268 

1845—46. . 

... 


6,966,348 ! 

10,601,209 

17,567,617 

1846—47... 



7,230,511 ! 

9,894,849 

17,125,360 

1847—48... 



6,186,565 

9,343,200 

15,529,765 

1848—49... 



6,392,109 

10,201,458 

* 16,593,567 

1849—50... 

««• 

^ #• 

7,369,012 

11,150,566 

18,519,578 

1850—51... 

• ■ • 

• • • 

7,935,967 

10,818,058 

1 8,754,025 

1851— 52 .. 



10,226,007 

11,111,770 

21,337,777 

1 852—53,.* 



9,394,283 

12,114,686 

21,508,969 

1853-54 ., 

• t • 

«* 

8,219,888 

11,546,224 

19,766,112 

1854-55... 


• « * 

7,758,253 

12,067,344 

19,825,602 

28,256,333 

B 1 

1855— 56... 

June, 1857. 

... 

... 

14,367,942 

13,888,391 
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The Report of External Commerce of Bombay for 1855-56 
contains the following table for the same period, but it is con- 
fined to the trade with the United Kingdom ; — ^ 


Abstract Statement of the value of Trade between the Tort of Bombay and 
the United Kingdom, since the opening qf the Trade, exclusive of the 
Company's Investments, from 1813-14 to 1855-56. 


No. 

Years. 



Exports and Re-exports. 

1 

1813—14... 


£ 

92,698 

£ 

805,154 

2 

1814—15... 


139,865 

277,589 

3 

1815— IG... 


230,329 

X 259,467 
\20 1,846 
^6,000 

4 

1816—17... 


298,458 

489,519 

5 

1817—18... 


6 

1818—19... 


709,021 

773,615 

7 

1819—20... 


560,250 

568,060 

8 

1820—21... 


361,621 

148,972 

t) 

1831—22... 


439,420 

253,839 

10 

1822—23... 


562,471 

524,650 

11 

1823—24... 


557,131 

595,385 

12 

1824—25... 


502,404 

588,780 

13 

1825—26... 


430,242 

649,246 

14 

1826—27... 


495,587 

393,881 

25 

1827— 2'»... 


819,693 

568,592 

16 

1828—29... 

• •• 

781,248 

833,767 

17 

1829—30... 


911,606 

547,329 

18 

1830—31... 

• •• 

1,106,6.36 

684,009 

19 

1831—32... 


9(>2,315 

636,026 

20 

1832—33... 


1,108,268 

904,239 

1,041,773 

21 

1833—34... 

• •r 

1,018,479 

22 

1834—35... 


940,584 

969,547 

23 

1835—36... 


1,248,196 

1,461,700 

24 

1836—37... 


1,324,191 

1,352,931 

854,427 

25 

1837—38... 


1,127,911 

26 

1838—89... 


1,117,765 

764,969 

27 

1n39— 40 .. 


1.387,373 

1,190,846 

28 

1840—41... 


1,946,290 

1,663,180 

29 

1841-42... 


1,723,923 

1,836,709 

30 

1842—43... 


1,947,865 

1 350,405 

31 

1843—44... 


2,433,571 

1,704,674 

32 

,1844-45... 


2 415,978 

1,229,692 

S3 

1845—46... 

**• 

1,743,268 

911,308 

34 

1846-47... 


1,520,328 

1,382,111 

35 

1847—48... 


1,358,888 

1,195,863 

36 

1848—49... 


1,599,361 

1,243,111 

37 

1849—50... 


2,721,204 

1,871,417 

38 

1850—51... 


2,866,009 

2,406,557 

39 

1851—52... 


2,684,598 

1,647,677 

40 

1852—53... 


2.931,975 

2,938,595 

41 

1853-54... 


3,161,530 

2,655,482 

42 

1854—55... 


3253,453 

2,395,412 

43 

1855-56... 


3,195,012 

3,413,780 
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The East India Company was a corporation of considemhle 
influence and ii^ortance, when its exports were (in 1689) 4,520 
tons in eleven vessels to India, the South Seas and •China.^' 
Its progress subsequently is, in some measure, traced in the able 
review of the External Commerce of Bengal published in 1830, 
by Mr. J. Bell, then of the Calcutta Custom House. But a new 
and complete review of the whole Commerce of the whole of 
India, at the present time, wou H be entitled to general attention, 
and is now much required, ^ftfficient materials, however, are 
supplied by the Parliamentary Beports to enable us to obtain a 
general impression of the course and tendency of the country's 
commercial developement. The Third Report of the Lords* 
Committee on Indian Territories in 1852-53, has a series of valu- 
able appendic^ prepared by the Court of Directors. It is there 
stated that in the preceding years, India might be said to have 
enjoyed Free Trade by the abolition of Transit or Inland Duties, 
the removal of the Export Duties on Sugar and Cotton, and the 
equalization of the Duties on British and Foreign Ships. The 
total trade of India in the year following the Charter Act of 
1833, and the year 1849-50, (which was selected probably, 

* because it was the latest for which complete accounts had been 
received) was thus stated :— »• 

Imports. 


Merchandize, Treasure, Total, 

1834-35 £ 4,261,106 - £1,893,023 £ 6,154,1211 

1849-50 £ 10,299,888 £3,396,807 £ 13,696,695 

Exports. 

1834-35 £ 7,993,420 £ 194,740 £ 8,188,160 

1849-50 £ 17,312,299 £ 971,244 £ 18,283,543 


A valuable table follows, showing the progress in detail in these 
years. We again give the amounts in sterling money at tj\ro 
ehilling'S the rupee • 
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Value of the Imports into India from the United Kingdom and other 
Countries i from 1834-35 to 1849-50.^ 



Mebchandize. 


Years. 

United King- 
dom. 

Other Coun- 
tries. 

Total. 

Treasure, 

1834—35 

£. 2,682,221 

£, 1,578,884 

£ 4,261,105 

£ 1,893,025 

1835—36 

3,135,410 

1,646,437 

4,781,847 

2,146,465 

1836-37 

8,830,504 

1,706,486 

5,536,990 

2,036,167 

1837—38 

3,210,663 

1,821,807 

6,032,470 

2,640,101 

1838 39 

3,50.">,930 

1,731,746 

5,240,076 

3,010,919 

1839—40 

4,289,489 

1,541,747 

5,831,236 

1,945,264 

1840-41 

6,014,339 

2,401,600 

8,415,939 

1,786,253 

1841 42 

5,439,564 

2,349,000 

7, 788, .164 

1,841,335 

1842 43 

5,314,901 

2,218,701 

7,603,()02 

3,443,291 

1813—44 

6,317,349 

2,470,448 

8,817,797 

4,794,678 

1844—45 

7,952,179 

2,801,886 

10,754,065 

3,752,471 

1845— 46 

6,477,143 

2,610,336 

9,087,479 

2,495,958 

3846—47 

6,420,404 

2,476,260 

8,896,664 

2,939,922 

1847—48 

5,790,228 

2,807,388 

8,597,016 

1,973,391 

1848—49 

5,512,110 

2,832,693 

8,344,803 

4,204,503 

1849—50 

7,578,980 

2,720,907 

10,299,887 

3,390,807 


Value of the Exports into the United Kingdom and other Countries in 
each pear, from 1834-35 to 1849-50, 



Mebchandize, 


Years. 

United King- 
dom. 

Other Coun- 
tries. 

Total. 

Treasure. 

3834—35 

£ 3,066,973 

£ 4,936,447 

£ 7,993,420 

£ 194.740 

1835-36 

3,975,303 

7,181,194 

11,106,497 

108,109 

1836—37 

4,915,470 

8,324,713 

13,210,183 

263,934 

1837-38 

4,353,822 

6,888,958 

11,242,780 

340,656 

18S8— 39 

4,513,159 

7,261,610 

11,774,769 

347,905 

1839—40 

6,969,951 

4,892,793 

10,862,744 

470,523 

1840—41 

7,054,388 

6,401,196 

1 18,455,584 

366,485 

1841—42 .. T ::.'-.. 

7,120,748 

6,704,469 

13,825,217 

515,075 

1842—45 

5,820,965 

7,730,858 

13,651,823 

215,796 

1843—44 

7,760,128 

9,493,348 

17,253,476 

746,076 

1844—45 

7,240,619 

9,349,592 

16,590,211 

1,106,840 

1845—46 

6,658,943 

10,369,730 

17,028,673 

816,028 

1846—47 

6,511,686 

8,843,751 

15,35.5,437 

713,869 

1847—48 

5,683,826 

•7,628,570 

13,312,396 

1,426,038 

1848—49 

6,191,959 

9,896,542 

16,088,501 

2,539,742 

1849—50 

7,026,470 

10,283,828 

17,312,298 

971,244 
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CoiitiuuiDg this table with the details of trade with the 
United Kingdom for the succeeding six years, we have the 
following result® 

Value of the Imports from the United Kingdom and oilier Countries in 
each year ^ from 1850-5 J tu 1855-5G. 


Years. 

Merchandize. 


U iiitcd Itingdom. 

Otlier Countries. 

Total. 

Treasure. 

1850-51. 

Don gal 

Madras 

£ 

5,274,930 

545,648 

2,838,189 

£ 

3,378,791 

808,844 

3,491,341 

£ 

6,653,724 

1,354,492 

6,329,530 

£ 

1,149,233 

1 604,243 

2,399,530 

Dombay 

18.51-52. 

8,658,767 

5,678,979 

14,337,746 

4,153,006 

5,965,218 

511,246 

2,655,613 

1,428,073 

831,007 

3,207,732 

7,493,291 
1,342 253 

2,496,315 

617,914 

2,459,032 

Mfidras 

Bombay 

5,863,345 

1852-53. 

Bengal 

Madras... 

9,132,077 

5,466,812 

14,698,889 

5,573,31 1 

4,502,610 

489,415 

1,030,950 

838,345 

3,502,706 

5,533,560 

1 1,327,7 60 

6,145,222 

3,496,623 
1,087,8 11 

Bombay 

2,642,515 

2,806,703 

1853-54. 
Bengal 

7,634,540 

5,372,001 

13,006,5 12 

7,451,137 

5,137,117 

6.)0,0]2 

2,955,107 

930,417 

985,221 

3,219,716 

6,067,561 

1,635,223 

6,174,824 

2,152,322 

Madras 

1,106,029 

2,203,538 

Bombay 

1854-55. 
Bengal 

8,742,236 

5,135,384 

13,877,611 

5,521,889 

5,343,338 

792,338 

3,426,239 

1,720,034 
1,120,158 1 

3,061,507 1 

7,063,372 

1,912,496 

6,487,747 

694,886 

648,195 

1,337,478 

Madras 

Bombay 

855-56. 

Bcfi'al 

9,5Gj,915 

5,901,699 

15,463,615 

2,680,559 

6,692,294 

1,064, .5 2 3 : 

8,356,717 

2,313,387 

6,603,923 

6,011,225 

1,371,669 

4,973,380 

Madras 

Bombay 

981,231 

2,999,420 

1,132,156 ' 

3,704,502 


10,672,945 

1 6,501,181 

1 17,274,027 ’ 

12,356,274 
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Value (f the Ea^orts to the TJnitei Kingdom and, other Countries in 
each year, from 1850-51 to 1855-56. 


Years. 

Mebchandize. 


TJnitedKingdom. 

Other Countries. 

Total. 

Treasure. 

1850-51. 
Rengal 

£ 

A Q^7 A*7(\ 

£ 

5,512,476 

1,811,118 

4,958,344 

£ 

10,449,946 

2,563,782 

7.364,898 

£ 

278,142 

119,769 

1 654,674 

Madras 

Boml^ay 

752,(iC)i 

2,406,554 

1851-52. 

8,096,688 

12,281,938 

20,378,626 

1,052,585 

Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 

4,937,470 

697,589 

1,647,430 

5,512,476 

1,798,933 

6,887,969 

10,449,946 

2,496,522 

8,535,399 

278,142 

234,269 

955,396 

1852-53. 

7,282,489 

14,199,378 

21,481,867 

1,467,807 

4 R‘7 7 

a 9a 1 

' 11,214,095 

3,285,048 
8,365,337 

507,997 

415,383 

1,092,323 

Madras .... 
Bomba^ 

1,101,588 

2,938,595 

2,183,460 

5,426,742 

1853-54. 

Bengal 

8,418,017 

14,446,463 

22,864,480 

2,015,693 

3,803,142 

1,046,902 

2,655,482 

7,258,013 

1.950,833 

5,327,011 

11,061,155 

2,997,735 

7,982,493 

485,069 

Madras 

Bombay 

1,069,482 

1,524,695 

1854-55. 
Bengal 

7,505,526 

14,535,857 

22,041,383 

3,079,246 

3,877,568 

697,979 

2,363,468 

7,638,765 

1 1,696,829 

1 6,102,314 

11,516,633 

2,394,808 

7,465,782 

551,011 

810,043 

704,099 

Madras 

Bombay 

1855-65. 
Bengal... ...... 

Madras 

Bombay 

6,939,015 

14,437,908 

21,012,223 

2,065,155 

4,943,547 

975,221 

3,413,780 

8,689,483 

1,941,869 

5.529,118 

13,633,030 

2,917,090 

8,943,898 

255,361 

441,875 

1,349,016 


9,332,548 

16,160,470 

1 25,494,018 

2,046,252 


And the following is a mcmoranduni of some of the items 
included in the trade from Bengal to other countries than 
Great Britaid, as taken from Mr. Bonnaud’s Commercial Annual 
of Calcutta: — 


Merchandize. France. 


1854- 55, 

1855- 56, 


Imports, 

£ 139,494 
£ 249,496 


Si^ports. 

£ 437,975 
£ 753,772 
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North America. 




Imports. ^ 

Exports, 

1854-55 

£ 

120,154 

. £ 876,508 

1855-56 

£ 

89,548 

.. £ 1,033,840 



China. 


1854-55 

£ 

240,395 

.. £3,306,621 

1855-56 

£ 

201,662 

. £3,284,884 


New Holland and Sydney. 


1854-55 

£ 

51,483 

.. £ 116,178 

1855-66.. . . 

I... •£ 

34,796 

Singapore. 

,. £ 148,786 

1854-55 

£ 

81,958 

.. £ 501,793 

1855-56... 


80,830 

.. £ 572,158 


Arabian 

AND Persian Gulfs. 


1854-55.... 

£ 

7^,136 ••«. 

.. £ 106,467 


1855.5G £ 65,517 ; £ 108,467 


Madras and Coromandel Coast. 


1854-55 .. 


125,510 

. £ 

221,282 

1855-56.... 

£ 

104,547 

. £ 

185,574 


Bombay 

AND Malabar Coast. 



1854-55..,. 

£ 

207,044 

. £ 

472,781 

1855-56... 

£ 

210,576 

. £ 

456,657 



Pegu. 



1854-55... 


102,064 

. £ 

305,926 

1855-56... 


95,131 

. £ 

378,810 


• 

MACEiTitrs. 



1854-55... 

£ 

6,377 

. £ 

202,279 

1855-66... 

£ 

3,923 

Bourbon. 

. £ 

193,409 

1854-55... 

£ 

5,097 

. £ 

87,206 

1855-56... 

£ 

3,918 

. £ 

171,478 


Having regard in the foregoing tables to the official values as 
therein recorded, and not to the actual values aiid'the charges 
which have to be added to the real values of the Exports, 
it might appear that the balance of trade to Great Britain was 
against India. But a consideration of the whole case will alter 
that opinion. And it is manifest as to other countries, that 
a very large amount has to be paid to India in Bullion, or other 
remittances, beyond the Merchandize imported. This would be 
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still more plain, were we to enter into the details of "the trade 
of the other Presidencies ; particularly that of Bombay with 
China. • ^ 

, The question then occurs, how these payments arc in fact 
made ?. The answer seems to be that by Exchange operations, 
ncgociated chiefly in Great Britain, the balance is adjusted by 
the remittances of the Company's Bills to the amount of about 
three millions and a half annually, and by extensive Shipments 
of Treasure. In effect, as to China, Great Britain pays India 
for the Opium exported thither. The Chinese ship to Great 
Britain, Tea and Silk, to a great amount, without taking any- 
thing like a corresponding amount of British Manufacture in 
return. They receive their payment for these Exports to a 
large extent, in the seventy thousand chests of Opium they 
import. In other words, the British Importer of Silk and Tea 
provides in return. Opium, for which he must pay India in 
Merchandize, the Company’s Bills, or Treasure. If to this 
branch of the trade we add the consideration of the balances 
whicLliave to be adjusted between India and France, the United 
Stat* Australia, Mauritius, Bourbon, and Singapore, we shall 
not be surprised at the increasing Import of Treasure into India, 
but rather maj^ reasonably anticipate both a continuance and 
augmentation of it. 

A very curious and interesting subject remains, in the con- 
sideration of the progress made in the export of particular 
articles. The Appendix to the Beport of the Committee of 
the House of Commons, from which we took the account of 
the tonnage, has some tables which shew both the quantities 
received at Calcutta from the interior of the Presidency of 
Bengal ; and the quantities exported, in some instances, as far 
back as 1795. ♦ 

The following are some of the results : — 

Cotton. 

Received. 


1812-13 (the earliest return of") 
the quantity received) J 

1817-18 

1822-23,... 

1827-28 

1829-30 (the latest return) ... 


Cwts.*75,086 about 3,750 tons. 

.. 783,411 „ 39,000 „ 

.. 158,167 „ 8,000 „ 

... 560,852 „ 28,000 „ 

.. 202,974 or 10,000 „ 


The largest export seems to have been in 1826-27, namely 


* The rotum is given in Cwts, of eighty-two Bazar Maunds, Or seventy- 
oigiit Factoiy Maunds, to the Cwt. 
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865,639 Cwts, or about 18,000 tons— a large part being for 
China. ■% 

^ Gunnies and Gunny Bags. 


1 812-13 4,334,288 pieces. 

1817-18 5,743,005 „ 

1822-23 3,228,451 „ 

1827-28 5,031,133 „ 

1829-30 (the latest return) 5,238,142 „ 


The return of exports extends back to 1795-96, and presents 
the following result : — 

1795-96 100,375 pieces^ 

1799-1800 ' 142,575 „ 


Then till 1823-24, the number of bales only is mentioned, and 
it affords no certain test ; but the detail of pieces is resumed in 

1823-24, and the totals, after that year, are thus stated ; — 


1823- 24 '• 609,040 (pieces. 

1824- 25 711,315 „ 

1825- 26 1,105,148 „ 

1826- 27 1,420,804 „ 

1827- 28 819,483 „ 

1828 1,013,277 „ 

1829 9,006,415 „ 


Lac of sorts. 

\ 

Including, apparently, Lac Lake, Lac Dye, Shell Lac, Stick 
Lac, and Seed Lac. 

Received at Calcutta. 


1812-13 13,125 cwtfli 

1817-18 16,205 „ 

1822-23 5,986 „ 

1827-28 9,586 „ 

1829-30 (the latest return) 14,596 „ 


The Exports were : — 

1795 of Lac and Shell Lac . . 50 maunds (of 82 lbs. to the maund.) 
1799-1800 of all kinds ..5,212 maunds. 

Then there is no return till 1823-24, when 14,190 maunds of 
Lac and Shell Lac were exported. In 1828-29, the amount was 
18,965 maunds of Lac and Shell Lac, and 1,985 of Stick Lac, 
and Seed Lac. 

There is no account of the quantity of Jute received — but the 
quantity exported is mentioned in 1795-96 as 1,780 maunds, then 
there is no record of any other shipment, till 1826, when 6,061 
Juvs, 1857. s 1 
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znaundii were exported, and in 1828>29, the quantity reached 
14',565 inaunds. ^ 

The following are notes of other articles ndW in extensive 
request : — 

JReceived at Calcutta. - 
Castor Oil. 


1823-24* (the first return) 3,508 cwts. 

1825-26 8,818 „ 

1829-30 (the last return in this series) 4,313 ,, 

Oil Seeds. 

1813-14 (the first return) 241,798 cwts. 

1819-20 292,470 „ 

1823- 24 289,332 „ 

1829-30 367,249 „ 

Opium. 

1819 (the first return) 4,069 chests. 

1824- 25 7,390 „ 

1828 29 .' 7,709 „ 

1829-30 8,778 „ 

Safflower. 

1812 (first return) 3,079 cwts. 

1817 2,350 „ 

1822-23 8,417 „ 

1827-28 3,692 „ 

1829-30 2,299 „ 

Saltpetre. 

1812-13 17,899 cwts. 

1817-18 127,315 „ 

1822-23 198,871 „* 

1827-28 224,902 „ 

1829-30 235,712 „ 

Seeds of Sorts. 

1812-13 292,025 cwts. 

1817-18 25,800 „ 

1822-23 19,234 „ 

1827-28....' 15,498 „ 

1829-30 ■. 16,519 „ 

Silk. 

1 812-13 (the first return) 7,996 cwts. 

1817-18 6,861 „ 

1822-23 12,456 „ 

1827-28 12,654 „ 

1829-30 13,054 „ 
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Sugar. 


1812-13 (the fiist return) f 120,180 cvvts. 

1817-3 8 345,273 „ 

1822-23 293,508 „ 

1827-28 197,702 „ 

1829-30 360,239 „ 


Of some articles the value only could be given. Among 
these, were Skins and Hides. The value of the quantities that were 
received at Calcutta was 290,049 Sicca Rupees, in 1823-24. 
equivalent then, ta more than £30,000. Afterwards the value 
fell, and in 1829-30, it was only 94,000 rupees, or about £10,000. 

The quantities exported of these articles may be stated as 
follows, as far as the tables afford information : — 


Seeds {apparently all kinds except Indigo Seed,) 


1795-96 (the first return) 

1823-24 

1828-29 

. ... 2,192 mds. 

. ... ],295 „ 

••• . . 5,9] 9 ,, 

1829-30 

.... 2'939 

The returns are imperfect from 1799-1 800 to 1 823-24, and it is 
not stated, if these are Bazitr or Factory Maunds. 

Opium, 


1795-96 (the first return) 

1800-1 

.... 5,183 chests. 

4,788 „ 

1805-6 

31567 

1810-11 

.... 4,909 „ 

1815-16 

3!848 " 

1820-21 

5,147 „ 

1825-26 

. . . . 5,155 ,, 

1829-80 

9,678 „ 

Safflower. 


1823-24 (the first return) 

1828-29 

. .. 8,378 mds, 

8,040 „ 

1829-30 

2,455 „ 

Saltpetre. 


1795 

... 13jl75 bags. 

1800.1 

. 25,188 „ 

1805-6 

... 24,301 „ 

1810-11 

947 „ 

1815-16 

62,630 „ 

1820-21 

1825 

. . . 175,143 „ 

. .. 152,162 

1829-30 

. . . 176,062 „ 
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Silk. 


1795-96 

1799-1800 

The returns are incomplete till 

m3-a4 

1828- 29 

1829- 30 


SCGAB. 


e 109 mds. 
1,899 „ 


11,579 mds. 
18,724 „ 

16,045 „ 


1795 110,800 Bz. mds. of 82 lbs. 

1799 240,004 „ 

The returns here also are incomplete. 

1823-24 275,288 Bz. mds. 

1828- 29 861,871 „ 

1829- 80 181,799 


It would lead us into needless and excessive minuteness to enter 
into the details of other Presidencies. But as to Bengal, with a 
view to a fair comparison of progress in recent years, we may 
state some data as given by Mr. Bell, in the order in which ho 
places them. We omit Indigo, because the production for many 
years has not substantially varied, except by the fluctuation of the 
seasons ; and it may be doubted, if there is the prospect of a large- 
ly incroEsed demand for it from Bengal. 

SuGAB Exported. 


1824-25 


189,657 

1825-26 

191,146 


153,103 

1826-27 



184,371 

1827-28 

105,346 „ 


84,482 

1828-29 

251,977 

Saltpetre. 


206,333 

18^4*25 »•-•••••• 

179,966 Bz. mds. 

£ 

101,225 

1825-26 

295,208 


172,007 

1826-27 

293,999 „ 


170,677 

1827-28 

802,659 „ 


180,685 

1828-29 ...‘ 

260,611 

Raw Cotton. 


100,219 

1824-25 


£ 

119,318 

1825^26 

92,879 „ 


92,882 

1826-27 

183,935 „ 


183,935 

1827-28 

6,717 „ 


6,576 

1828-29 

25,256 „ 


20,129 
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Raw Silk. 


1824- 25 4,815 Bz. mds. & 123,933 

1825- 26 6,045 „ *158,696 

1826- 27 2,734. „ 71,916 

1827- 28 2,496 „ 65,095 

1828- 29 6,543 „ 178,152 

Lac Die. 

1824- 25 8,663 Bz. mds. £ 79,137 

1825- 26 9,308 „ 80,071 

1826- 27 8,975 „ 82,092 

1827- 28 9,046 „ 73,722 

1828- 29 7,264 „ 47,399 

Shell Lac. 

1824- 25 10,742 Bz. mds. £ 18,564 

1825- 26 9,053 „ 16,832 

1826- 27 3,815 „ 7,670 

1827- 28 5,542 „ 10,868 

1828- 29 8,399 „ 15,656 

Opium. 

1824- 25 6,850 Chests. £ 876,669 

1825- 26 4,833 „ 798,132 

1826- 27 5,462 „ K72,989 

1827- 28 7,377 „ 1,T^2,889 

1828- 29 7,324 „ 1,019,049 

Safflowee. 

1824- 25 8,448 Bz. mds. £ 29,065 

1825- 26 7,100 „ 24,515 

1826- 27 8,461 • „ 7,397 

1827- 28 1,801 „ 3,546 

1828- 29 2,271 „ 5,607 

Castor Oil. 

1824- 25 2,762 Bz. mds. £ 4,202 

1825- 26 2,914 „ 5.157 

1826- 27 1,188 „ 2,108 

1827- 28 1,285 „ ' 2,147 

1828- 29 8,179 „ ’ 4,941 

Grain, including Rice, Wheat, and Baddy. 

1824- 25 1,279,934 Bz. mds. £ 224,163 

1825- 26 1,611,023 „ 233,573 

1826- 27 1,027,949 „ 176,845 

1827- 28...; 1,239,728 „ 201,173 

1828- 29 1,227,237 « 210,574 
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Gcnny and Gdnny Bags. 


1824- 25 935,245 pieces £ 7,008 

1825- 26 1,965,442 „ 16,215 

1826- 27 2,183,098 „ 16,845 

1827- 28 1,343,129 „ 13,277 

1828- 29 2,205-206 „ 16,610 

Hides and Skins. 

1824- 25 377,294 pieces £9,414 

1825- 26 322,891 „ 9,334 

1826- 27 18,043 „ 1,022 

1827- 28 48,530 „ 2,227 

1828- 29 264,672 „ 3,551 


All the preceding tabular calculations are based on two shillings 
to a rupee ; but as the rupees up to 1 836 were Sicca Rupees {worth 
about 6 per cent, more than the Company's), and the exchange 
at times carried a rupee nearly up to two shillings and six 
pence, some considerable additions may be made to the amounts we 
have given. Perhaps twenty per cent, for the whole period will 
be an excessive average to add ; but the table which we next 
present, (even if that valuation be made of the preceding ship- 
ments from 1792), will scarcely exhibit a less striking contrast. 
The tables we propose to give include all the articles we have 
just been considering, and for all the range of years from 1833 
to 185if two shillings was a fair average for the rupee. 

• Castor Oil. 

1833-34. 1834-35. 1835-36. 

Maunds....* 6,091 Maunds .. 11,463 > Maunds .. 12,435 
Value £9,349 Value ....£17,101 Value ....£16,748 

1843-44. 1844-45. 1845-46. 

Maunds .. 11,267 Maunds .. 22,701 Maunds .. 21,733 
Value £11,259 Value £22,700 Value ... .£21,732 

1853-54. 1854-55. 1855-56. 

Maunds .. 19,011 Maunds ... 25,870 Maunds .. 44,702 
Value ....£13,323 Value £18,655 Value .... £35,774 

, Raw Cotton. 

1833-34. 1834-35. 1835-30. 

Maunds.. 143,555 Maunds... 336,827 Maunds.. 583,762 

Value ..£143,250 Value ... .£314,613 Value £587,292 

1843-44. 1844-45. 1845-46. 

Maunds... 201,457 Maunds... 201,874 Maunds.. 93,771 
Value. ...£202,514 Value ....£201,874 Value £ 93,516 

* These are «ill Indian maunds of eighty pounds. 
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1853-54. 

Maunds. . 199 58 
Value ...£199 63 

1833-34. 

Maunds.... 9,590 
Value £22,216 

1843-44. , 

Maunds 16,881 

Value £25,201 

1853-34. 

Maunds 35,481 

Value £88,594 


1833-34. 

Maunds 26,056 

Value £60,412 

1843-44. 

Maunds 38,446 

Value £30,857 

1853-54. 

Maunds 55,272 

Value £50,931 

1833-34. 

Maunds .... 104 

Value £ 199 

1843-34. 

.Maunds 770 

Value £ 269 

1853-54. 

Maunds .... 748 

Value £429 


1854-55. 

Maunds . . 91,347 

Value.. .. £91,353 

Lac Dye. 

1834-35 

Maunds 8,390 

Value £19,692 

1844-45. 

Maunds. . . . 22,352 

Value £44,213 

1854-55. 

Maunds 17,525 

Value £4.6,078 

Lac (Shell.) 

1834-35. 

Maunds 19,890 

Value £47,384 

1844-45. 

Maunds 42,626 

Value £38,196 

1854-55. 

Maunds 47,225 

Value ....-.£42,491 

Lac (Stick.) 

1834-85 

Maunds .... 82 

Value £ 85 

1844-45.. 

Maunds 313 

Value £ 109 

1854-55. 

Maunds. . . . 1,574 
Value £1,036 


1855-56. 

Maunds... 173,908 
Value.... £173,853 

1835-36. 

Maunds 1 2,066 

Value £31,603 

1845-46. 

Maunds. . . . 17,934 

Value £35,841 

1855-56. 

Maunds 27,995 

Value £81,591 


1835-36. 

Maunds 33,935 

Value £72,409 

1845-46. 

Maunds 33,179 

Value £29,919 

1855-56. 

Maunds 47,974 

Value £43,458 


1835-36. 

Maunds.... 1,470 

Value £ 1,570 

1845-46. 

Maunds .... 831 

Value £288 

1855-56. 

Maunds..... 1,606 
Value £1,263 


Gunnies’ Cloths and Bags. 


1833-34. 1834-35. 1835-36. 

Pieces ... 2,615,975 Pieces... 2,442,109 Pieces ... 2,287,893 
Value ...£ 19,567 Value...£ 19,836 Value ...£ 24,094 
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1813-41.. 1844-46. 1846-46. 

Pieces.. 8,761,424 Pieces ,.6,041,483 Pieess... 5,819,610 
Value £68,849 Value ... £76,213 Value... £69,235 

1853-54. 1854-55. 1855-56. 

Pieces... 14,460,461 Pieces... 11,162,170 Pieces... 20,221,016 
Value... £249,534 Value... £297,456 Value... £430,732 

Hides and Skins. 

1833-34. ^ 1834-35. 1835-36. 

Pieces... 1,251,577 Pieces... 1,146,782 Pieces... 1,549,492 

Value... £60,004 Value... £78,861 Value... £98,747 
1843-44. 1844-45. 1845-46. 

Pieces... 2,760,691 Pieces... 3,127,250 Pieces... 2,872,018 

Value... £259,348 Value... £263,978 Value... £237,875 

1853-54. 1854-66. 1855-56. 

Pieces... 5,059,263 Pieces... 4,658,199 Pieces... 4,788,129 

Value... £360,502 Value... £348,522 Value... £368,888 

Jute. 

1833-34. 1834-35. 1835-36. 

Maunds... 67,805 Maunds... 33,851 Maunds... 16,916 
Value £12,619 Value.... £5,610 Value £3,463 

1843-44. 1844-45. 1845-46. 

Maunds... 294,599 Maunds... 352,705 Maunds... 293,497 

Value.... £55,293 Value £67,562 Value £45,518 

18.53-54. • 1854-65. 1855-56. 

Maunds... 660,548 Maunds... 904,002 Maunds ...1,194,470 
Value ...£165,715 Value ...£227,721 Value.. £327,476 

Linseed. 

1833-34. 1834-35. 1835-36. 

Nil. Maunds... 77,791 Maunds... 163,190 

„ j Value.... £16,412 Value £33,603- 

1843-44. 1844-45. 1845-46. 

Maunds... 210,026 Maunds... 244,785 Maunds .. 255,926 

Value £42,003 Value £48,975 Value £51,188 

1863-54. 1854-55. 1865-56. 

Maunds... 982,399 Maunds. 2,436,326 Maunds. 2,538,225 
Value ...£196,492 Value.., £487,267 Value!.. £507,824 
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1833-34. , 
Nil. 

1843-44. 

Maonds... 52,037 
Value £10,407 

1853-64. 

Maunds... 202,026 
Value.... £40,520 

1833-34. 

Nil. 

1843-44. 

Nil. 

1863-64. 

Maunds... 65,986 
Value £13,257 

1833-34. 

Chests... 12,006 
Value. ..£1,240,382 

1843-44. 

Chests... 17,774 
Value.. £2,338,305 
1853-54. 

Chests... 40,787 
Value. ..£3,690, 208 

1833-34. 

Maunds . 2,667,465 

Value £461,456 

1843-44. 

Maunds. . .2,454,352 

Value £337,879 

1853-54. 

Maunds . 4,380,903 

Value £518,384 

juNB, 1857. 


Mustard Seed. 

1834-36. 

Na. 

1844-45. 

Maunds... 61,671 

Value £12,334 

1854-65. 

Maunds... 675,463 
Value . .£103,086 

Poppy Seed. 

1834-35. 

Nil; 

1844-45. 

NU. 

1854-65. 

Maunds... 133,170 

Value £26,634 

Opium. 

1834-35. 

Chests... 10,996 
Value... £1,079,549 

1844-45. 

Chests... 18,792 
Value... £2,439,429 

1864-55. 

Chests... 51.421 
Value... £3,694,8 16 
Bice. 
1834-36. 

Maunds . 2,126,978 
Value ... £322,269 

1844-45. 

Maunds . 2,377,565 

Value £339,405 

1864-65. 

Maunds . 6,273,964 
Value £567,465 


1835- 36. 

Nil.' 

1845-46. 

Maunds ... 1 20,202 
Value ... £24,019 
1866-56. 

Maunds. 1 ,307,1 1 6 
^alue... £261,641 

1836- 36. 

Nil. 

1845-46. 

Nil. 

1855-56. 

Maunds... 114,526 
Value £22,932 

1836-36. 

Chests... 14,851 
Value... £1,765,768 

1845-46. 

Chests ... 20,481 
Value... £2, 795,966 

1865-66. 

Chests . . . 44,937 

Value... £3,638,917 

1835-36. 

Maunds. 1,455,316 
Value .^....£172,745 
1^5-46. 

Maunds. 3,443,223 

Value £543,639 

1865-56. 

M aunds 9,187 ,259 
Value... £1,047,133 

V I 
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Wheat. 

1833-34. 1834-35. 

Maunds... 114,365 Maunds... 211,776 
Value £16,400 Value £28,587 

1843-44. 1844-45. 

Maunds... 137,139 Maunds... 164,022 
Value £21,458 Value ...£24,564 

1853-54. 1854-55. . 

Maunds... 252,3144 Maunds... 462,078 

Value ... £28,97r Value £48,739 

Other Grain. 


r 1835-36. 
Maunds... 201,238 

Value £27,147 

184.5-46. 

Maunds... 187,414 
Value ... £29,701 
1855-56. 

Maunds. . . 950,036 
Value ...£100,469 


Paddy, Gram, Dholl and Peas, Oats, Flour, Barley, and Bran, 
18.33-34. 1834-35. 1835-36. 


Maunds... 137,673 Maunds... 175,414 Maunds... 72,570 
Value ... £27,040 Value ... £31,587 Value ... £10,240 


1843-44. 


1844-45. 1845-46. 


Maunds... 148,127 
Value £22,260 

1853-54. 

Maunds... 238,425 
Value £36,000 


Maunds... 129,532 
Value £16,351 

1854-55. 

Maunds... 663,142 
Value ... £58,693 
Safflower. 


Maunds... 176,464 
Value ... £24,963 

1855-56. 

Maunds. . . 665,558 
Value £59,420 


1833-34. 

Maunds... 7,630 
Value £18,763 

1843-44. 

Maunds 5,858 

Value £8,202 

1853-54. 

Maunds... 27,491 
Value £68,684 

1833-34. 

Maunds . . . 490,554 
Value ...£254,801 

1843-44. 

Maunds... 514,011 
Value £270,145 


1834-35 

Maunds . . . 8,490 

Value £20,580 

1844-45. 

Maunds... 11,323 
Value £21,939 

1854-55. 

Maunds... 26,179 

Value £68,270 

Saltpetre. 

1834-35. 

Maunds... 368,308 

Value £187,003 

1844-45. 

Maunds... 586,976 
Value £316,003 


1835-36. 

Maunds... 7,801 
Value ... . £18,22.5 

1845-46. 

Maunds... 20,298 

Value £42,184 

1855-56. 

Maunds... 15,495 
Value £30,766 

1835-36. 

Maunds... 408,001 

Value £203,079 

1845-46. 

Maunds... 618,560 
Value £350,649 
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1853-54. 1854-55. 1855-56. , 

IVfaunds... 87%886 Maunds... 796,243 Alaunds... 737,273 
Value...... £497, 950 Value £458,109 Value £423,406 

Sugar. 

1833-34. 1834-35. 1835-36. 

Maunds... 290,363 Maunds... 358,515 Maunds... 568,760 

Value £230,822 Value £279,059 Value £285,215 

1843-44. 1844-45. 1845-46. 

Maunds . 1,524,548 Maunds . 1,539,117 %Iaunds . 1,893,937 
Value... £1,460, 464 Value... £1,469,195 Value £1,789,318 
1853-54. 1854-55. 1855-56. 

Maunds... 942,391 Maunds . 1,212,077 Maunds . 1,221,393 
Value £844,738 Value...£ 1,123,507 Value. .£1.134,154 

These figures will show the expansive power of the Bengal 
trade. In^respect of Sugar in particular, it is probable, that had 
not slave-grown sugar been admitted into the United Kingdom, 
the annual export would, by this time, have reached the value of 
five millions sterling, with .the prospect and capability of an in- 
definite increase. In other articles, (Seeds, Jute, Saltpetre, 
Opium, and Rice), it will be seen that the increase has already 
been extraordinary. In some years, a sudden increase, consequent 
on an unexpected demand, has occurred in articles which pre- 
viously scarcely appeared to be staple products, and the demand 
has been rapidly met ; and so it certainly ^ould be with other 
articles. The continuance of the Russian war for another year 
or two, would probably have caused the Export of Hemp, which, 
in 1854-55, only amounted to £7,300, and rose in 1853-54 (in 
Hemp and Hemp Twine), to £36,000, and in 1854-55 to £38,000, 
to become one of the most important branches of trade. 

The case of Silk requires special notice. Mr. Bell, in his re- 
trospective view in the work we have already quoted, says : " It is 
not sufficiently known, that the trade in Bengal Silk, both in its 
raw and manufactured state, has been almost entirely engrossed by 
the Company; or at least that portion which falls to the lot of private 
individuals, has been so much enhanced by the po\jrerful facilities 
of the former, that as an object of commercial gain, it is impos- 
sible to stand the text of competition. It is not difficult to 
foresee the result which is likely to crown this system of unpro- 
fitable trade, pursued with so much avidity by the agents of 
the Company, who being remunerated in proportion to the 
quantity of Raw Silk provided, have at once the power of crushing 
all private enterprise, and, by setting up a strong competition 
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anjong themselves, have raised the price to double of what it 
ought to be and might be/^ 

The effects of this, alike on the manufacturer at home and the 
trade of India, were manifest. The export we have seen in 1828-29 
was 6,543 maunds at a cost of £178,152. The subsequent course 
of trade was as follows : the Company's trade continuing for a 
few years with a view to its final extinction. 

1833-34. 1834*35. 1835-36. 

Private 3,280 Mds. Private 6,176 Mds. Private 10,494 Mds. 

Co.’s 10,269 „ Co.’s 8,022 Co.’s 4,139 „ 

13,549 „ 14,198 „ 14,633 

Value. . . £376,919 Value. . . £376,927 Value. . . £384,852 

Company’s trade terminated. 

1843-44. 1844-45. 1845-46. 

Maunds 21,284 Maunds 22,343 Maunds 19,160 

Value £836,954 Value £896,008 Value £764,346 

1853-54. 1854-55. 1855-56. 

Maunds 20,280 Maunds 15,109 Maunds 18,229 

Value £831,567 Value £545,671 Value £703,822 

Here then we see a rising demand, a corresponding supply, 
higher prices, and profits diffused not among a few commercial 
agents and their subordinates, to the loss of the East India Com- 
pany, (as was the case formerly), but among the producers and 
the legitimate traders. 

We cannot in limits of this review enter more largely 
into the details of the Bengal trade. But the more salient 
points may be mentioned; and first as to Arracan, It was a 
swamp, almost useless and valueless, when first annexed, after 
the first Burmese war, thirty years ago. Its exports in 1854-55 
were £571,473, and in 1855-66 were £1,072,921, almost en- 
tirely in Rice : — importing in payment very little besides silver, 
and that principally through Calcutta. ' 

The character of the trade of Calcutta has undoubtedly greatly 
improved. Private trade by Englishmen was commenced chiefly 
by Civil Servants and Officers of the Company, who preferred 
mercantile pursuits and became Bankers or Agents. For many 
years nearly the whole of the private trade was carried on by 
their firms, called the Great Houses, and it appeared to be of the 
most princely and prosperous character. Many partners died 
very rich, many retired home and occupied positions of great 
influence, and the establishments both in England and in Cal- 
cutta were conducted with a lavish, and perhaps unrivalled mag- 
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nificence and extravagance. It was usual to make the partners^ 
trustees in all ^ the settlements of their constituents, and great 
numbers of the servants of government retired home, • leaving 
their fortunes in the hands of those agents, bearing high in- 
terest. The first blow to the system occurred on the failure 
of the greatest of all the firms. Palmer and Co. The others 
followed in a few years ; the aggregate liabilities of the wliole 
of the six houses being fifteen millions sterling. The regime 
that succeeded was not much, if at all, better. The chief 
motive power to a considerable portion of the trade, was the 
Union Bank, which was started with a paid up capital of a 
million. In 1847, it failed, after having sacrificed that million, and 
half a million more belonging to depositors and others, in sup- 
port of five or six other houses whose ruin had preceded its 
own, or immediately followed as a necessary consequence on its 
downfall. We have nothing whatever to retract from the state- 
ments and sentiments contained in our paper on this whole sub- 
ject in this Review, for April, 1848,* nor do we think that the 
lessons of that time have hitherto ])ecn so perfectly learned, as to 
render all present reference to them superfluous and unnecessary. 
It is, we conceive, certain, that nothing occurred in the ma- 
nagement at home, of Sir J. D. PauPs Bank, the Royal British 
Bank, or the London and Eastern Bank, (the management of 
which has led to the necessity for new and more stringent 
legislation), which had not in ’ its parallel in the commercial 
proceedings of many in Calcutta, in the ten years preceding 
1848. And if it be right now, for the press in England, to 
expose that management there, it was equally the duty of the 
press here, to expose those proceedings here. But we rejoice to 
know that a far better state of things has followed. There are 
not a few houses here now, (both British and Foreign) based 
on large capital, connected with capitalists elsewhere, managed by 
able and judicious men; — houses as dillerent as it is possible to be, 
from those of former years, whose extravagance and folly were 
only equalled by their ariogance and emptiness. The trade here 
consequently is animated by the genuine spirit of commercial 
enterprise : enterprise regulated by prudence, and not stimula- 
ted to wild speculation by artificial credit. It is a trade expan- 
ding with the success of its traders in due proportion and mea- 
sure ; sound, we believe, as the trade of any place that can be 
mentioned ; and destined, we doubt not, to an immense and 
incalculable advancement. We have seen an end of the days of 
excessive expenditure, by houses whose insolvency was notorious. 
But there is still need for peculiai’ caution, for the fact is noto- 


* Calcutta Meview, No, xvii, Commercial Morality. 
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ripus, (however it may lie accounted for), that very few merchants 
have retired from Calcutta with any considerable^fortunes during 
the last twenty years. 

It is obvious, that in the course of years, the natives of Calcutta, 
with rapidly increasing wealth and intelligence, will take a more 
direct and important part in the trade of the country. There are 
certainly difficulties in their way, but gradually they may be 
overcome. At present, it is evident that confidence is and must 
be limited. Public opinion in native society does not punish 
fraud ; the capital of the native trader can always be placed out 
of sight, when convenient, by pretended sales and transfers, which 
it is extremely difficult for an European to trace and to detect. 
And then, too, the almost universal disregard of truth by the 
natives, and the entire inability of the European to judge with 
certainty of the actual character and capital of the natives, (from 
whose social habits and connections, he is so completely estranged,) 
are causes which introduce into all commercial dealings with them, 
a painful and continual consciousness of insecurity. But these 
difficulties may diminish, as experience and civilization prevail ; and 
wc hope that higher influences may elevate the native character, 
and introduce therefore a new element into the trade of India. We 
may then confidently expect, not only a powerful and wholesome 
competition with the European merchant, but also an important 
addition to the developement of the resources of the country. 

It is also probable, that the ‘natives of the Inner Provinces of 
Bengal will gradually become more largely embarked in com- 
merce. There is no doubt, that Brahminism is breaking down ; 
education is slowly but surely spreading ; the means of inter- 
communication .will increase; new outlets for remote districts will 
be opened ; and the Bengali is by nature an accountant and trader. 
Ilis soil possesses exuberant fertility; there is an immense 
extent still untouched by the plough, and untrodden by the foot 
of man ; and there is a population available for every new sphere 
of labour and profit. It is found already, that the labourers of 
Eastern Bengal are flocking down to the Rice Diggings in 
Arracan, and returning to enrich their families. A new and most 
interesting opening of another kind will soon be afforded on the 
Mutlah. It may be admitted that the dangers of the Hooghly 
are exaggerated, and that very few vessels under steam have ever 
been injured there in passing up and down ; but the moorings and 
the stream of Calcutta are hazardous in the freshes, and they 
will not suffice, if the 1,134 Square Rigged vessels of 1855-56 are 
increased to 2,000. The city is in fact confined ; the canal 
approach to it is insufficient ; and when the railway is opened from 
the North West, and begins to bring down in increased quantities 
the products of the interior, there ^1 not be room enough on 
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the shores on either side of the river for the growing traffic. The 
proposed new pogb on the Mntlah, (a branch of the sea running up 
to an excellent anchorage at about twenty-six miles from Cdlcutta), 
is therefore a necessity, and the Railroad to it no less. If that 
scheme, (already far advanced, and already sufficiently tested by the 
experiment of Borradaile and Co.,) be carried out with vigour, 
there will be a new city with its docks, its wharves, and its 
shipping ; a new centre of influence and enterprise ; the cultiva- 
tion of the S underbunds with its seven thousand square miles of 
invaluable soil, now covered with jungle, will produce rice, cotton, 
and all other native products, in close proximity to the new 
demand ; there will be easy access to the Eastern districts ; and an 
impulse will be given to the commerce of Bengal, exceeding every 
thing since the Charter Act of 1813, whereby the monopoly of 
Indians trade was abolished. 

Another immediate prospect is the developement of the North 
Western Provinces. Nothing more remarkable than the steady 
progress of those Provinces, has occurred in recent years in 
India. The fruits of Mr. Thomason^s long period of wise, and 
systematic, and vigorous Government ; the zeal, and energy, 
and ability of some of the officers of Government there; 
the animating influence of *Mr. Colvin, the present Governor, 
and his hearty encouragement of all that tends to rouse the 
people, to improve their condition, and to add force and effective- 
ness to the administration of public aflairs, and the hope of a very 
early opening of the Railway from ’ Allahabad to Delhi, (long 
anterior to its completion from Calcutta to Benares) — all tend to 
the conviction, that very soon the North Western Provinces will 
become the most active seats of commerce in the empire. The 
proposition that has been made for a Railway from Cawnpore to 
Lucknow, and thence through Rohilcund to Bareilly, and other 
adjacent stations, should, we conceive, meet the unhesitating sup- 
port of the Court of Directors. The Railway from Mirzapore to 
Jubbulpore and thence to Bombay, is sanctioned, and will become 
of immense importance. That from Bombay to Agra, is in pro- 
gress. It is intended to continue the Delhi line to Peshawar. 
The occupation of Oude renders the navigation of the Gogra, 
one of the most interesting and promising openings in the 
country. The iron discovered in Kumaon, from its '‘great value, 
indicates the necessity of roads to communicate with the Rohil- 
cund Railway. The cultivation of Tea in the North West, and of 
Tea and Flax in the Punjab, the mineral resources of the 
Nerbudda valley, the access by the Railway and though cross 
roads to Saugor, Bundclkund, Nagpere, and parts of the Nizamis 
dominions, will afford to the people of our Upper Provinces the 
assurance of a vast increase of resources. We believe too, that 
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the prospect to which we have before adverted — the influence of 
all this stir and progress on the surrounding tribes of Asia, in a 
few yeafs of peace, will be powerfully felt, ana that the result 
will be the discovery of other resources, of which, at present, 
we can form no conception, and the civilization of races of men 
who are among the noblest of mankind. 

The case of Bengal in its further details requires very special 
consideration. It is our belief that, with wonderful advan- 
tages, it has also remarkable disadvantages, and that it urgently 
requires careful and special enquiry. To this subject we must 
ask the attention of our readers ; and we shall endeavour to state 
the case as simply as possible. 

In the enquiry into Indian affairs by the House of Commons in 
1 853, the condition of the people was scarcely examined at all. 
But one witness of great weight and authority was examined on 
the point, and his evidence was of so much importance that we 
are compelled to quote it at length. That witness was Mr. R. 
D. Mangles, M. P., an East India Director, who is now Chairman 
of the E. I. Company, and who, while in India, held some of 
the highest offices under Government. His evidence was as 
follows : — 

B. D. Mangles, Esq. examined — question put by the chair- 
man, Mr. T. Baring : — * 

“ It has been stated that the ryots are very poor ; do you consider 
that their poverty and degradation should be ascribed to the land 
revenue system ? In the first xdace, I think there is very great 
exaggeration with regard to the x^overty of the ryots. I think it 
has been overstated to a very great extent. In Bengal, indeed, the 
Government is in no wise responsible for the condition of ryots, ex- 
cept in so far as, through the very unwise, though in intention bene- 
volent measures of Lord Cornw^is, they have been handed over 
almost entirely to the Zemindars ; but still, in Bengal, where the 
ryots are worse off, I believe, than any i^art of India, their condition 
is very much better, taken with reference to the nature of the cli- 
mate, and the wants of the ryot, than is generally supposed. I 
believe the cultivators in the North Western Provinces are in a more 
comfortable condition than the peasantry of this, or perhaps of any 
other country, except America and Australia, and new countries of 
that description. I believe from what I can gather, that in Madras 
and Bombay their condition is very much better than has commonly 
been stated ; but be their condition good or bad, I conceive the 
system of land revenue has nothing whatever to do with it, because, 

I believe, that where land is from social circumBt£<ipces in a condition 
to yield rent, rent will be paid to some party or other, whether the 
Government take any share of it or not. The ryots would have to pay 
rent to somebody, if the Government took no share of that rent ; and 
I do not believe that the payment of rent, if the demand of the Go- 
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vernraent is confiBed to a share of the rent, as it certainly is in every 
part of India, as far as 1 know, can have any thing to do with the 
condition o^ the*people. I believe the poverty of the agricultural 
population of India is much more attributable to social causes, to the 
great subdivision of property, and to the great number of people 
employed in raising the amount of produce, so that the produce is 
almost consumed by the people who raise it. I believe the great 
cause or instrument of agricultural wealth is to raise a largo quan- 
tity of produce with the smallest possible number of hands. In 
India the state of things is precisely the reverse, and I believe that 
that, more than any other cause, has led to the comparative poverty 
of the ryots of India. In fact, the ryot of India is as nearly as pos- 
sible in the position of the cottier of Ireland, and it is very remark- 
able that you might take a whole page from a work describing India, 
and take a whole page describing Ireland, and apply them by a mere 
mutation of names from one country to the other. *####' 

“ Does not it follow from this, that the poverty, however great it 
may be, is quite consistent with the contentment of the people ? — 
Yes.’* 

Question by the Hon’ble J. E. Elliot :* — 

“ You said that the ryots under the perpetual settlement had to 
shifi for tKem selves : are they in a . worse position than the lower 
class of those who have small holdings in this country ? I doubt if 
they are ; I said, I thought they weio not so, taking into comparison 
the climate, and the nature of their wants, and all circumstances 
being considered.” 

Mr, Elliot . — “ As far as the laws under which they live are con- 
cerned, have they not the same means of protecting themselves, as 
a tenant in this country has, who is oppressed by his landlord? 
Certainly, the laws take as good care of them as laws can, I think.” 

“ If they do suffer from extortion in any way, it is because they 
will not take those precautions which are provided for them, or else 
being of a more helpless nature than Englishmen are, they do not 
make the same resistance ? — Yes. 

“ But as far as the law is concerned, they have the power, if they 
choose, to exert themselves to obtain redress ? Certainly,” 

Question put by Hon^ble C. S. Hardinge.f 

Mr. llardmge. — “ Canyon com pare the condition of the ryot in India 
with the condition of any European cultivators of land or laborers ? 
I think so ; the condition of ryots, under the worst circumstances, is 
marvellously like that of cottiers in Ireland. There is an article in 
the Edinht^gh Review on Eailways in Ireland, from which you might 
transfer whole pages to the condition of the ryot in India. The 
other day, I met Sir Thomas Redington, and without my expressing 
any opinion on the subject, he told me that he had been struck 

* A retired Bengal Civilian. 

t Private Secretary to Lord Hardinge, when Governor General. 

Jure, 1857. q 1 
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with the similarity of what he had read of the condition of the 
ryot in India to the condition of the peasant in Ireland.’ * 

“ Is not milery in Ireland somewhat different from the supposed 
misery in India, in as much as in Ireland a man is considered very 
poor, if he has not clothes to cover him, but in India a man is com- 
paratively well oif with hardly any ? I said, considering the differ- 
ence of the climate and their wants, I think that, under the woist 
circumstances, tliey are quite as well off. The cii cumstances which 
Cause famine in India and in Ireland are precisely tlie same : each 
man depends upon the cultivation of his own little patch of land, and 
if that fails in any year, he has nothing to fall back on ; when he 
has sold his cattle, 'and the gold ornaments of his wives and children, 
he must starve.” 

“ Is not it the ease, that the ryots want little, consume little, and 
wear little or no clothing ? Yes ; and I believe, circumstances con- 
sidered, they are as well off as the population of the same class in 
any country in Europe. 

Mr, Elliot . — “ Is not it the case, that the houses of all the cultiva- 
tors in the villages in Bengal are infinitely better than the common 
ho\els and huts you see in many parts of England, and certainly, in Ire- 
land and the North of Scotland r They are vastly better than they are 
in Ireland, and, considering tlie climate and the wants of the people, 
as good as in England. A Bengalee village is surroundedVith Plan- 
tain Gardens, and with Cocoanut Gardens, and Gardens fcr the cul- 
tivation of vegetables. I believe, having regard to their wants, they 
live in comfoit and ease ” 

“ Are not the huts themselves better ? They are much better, with- 
out even allowing for the difference of climate, I have seen absolutely 
worse huts in Ireland than 1 have ever seen in India.” 

Mr. Ilardinge . — “ Is there not a great degree of neatness in 
Bengalee villages, as regards keeping up those huts ; are they not 
svvejit clean, and made to present a comfortable appearance ? — ^Very 
much so.” 

" They have always tanks to bathe in, have not they ? — Yes.” 

Now in the petition of the Missionaries of Calcutta, which 
was printed and laid before that Committee, there was the follow- 
ing rather opposite statement ; — 

“ That your Petitioners have reason to believe that there is a vast 
amount of social disorganization, and of consequent suffering, in the 
whole country. Much of this your Petitioners can trace to the 
fearful superstitions of the people ; to their ignorance ; and to the 
debasing effects of a popular mythology, which presents, as objects of 
worship, deities who are examples of every vice, and which ascribes 
sanctity and divine honour to a priesthood which is the principal 
curse of India. But speaking particularly of this great Presidency 
of Bengal, your Petitioners would represent to your Honorable 
House the existence of evils, which it falls properly within the scope 
of Government to meet and to control. The evib resulting from 
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tlie religions of the country, your Petitioners believe have bqjen 
greatly diminished since the commencement of Christian Missions ; 
and they wiliingQr accord to the Government of India the praise of 
having abolished Satis, and checked Infanticide, Thuggism and the 
once prevalent practice of self-immolation. Your Petitioners do not 
now hear of the terrible occurrences, with which their predecessors were 
familiar — of women drowning themselves publicly at the junction of 
the Ganges and the Jumna; of others sitting in pits to be smothered 
by heavy baskets of sand ; and of devotees yielding themselves 
to death in the presence of multitudes, by means which require the 
active participation of heartless accessories. A more just apprehen- 
sion of their duty by the Judicial Officers of Government has res- 
trained such suicides, by dealing with the accessories, as guilty of 
murder ; and the enactment of several wise and salutary laws has 
restr^ed the other classes of crimes which your Petitioners have 
mentMied. Your Petitioners believe, however, that these results 
must, in a large measure, be ascribed to the growing influence of 
Christian Missions, which have been blessed, no less in raising the 
standard of piety and justice among the Europeans in India, than in 
the enlightenment of the consciences of the natives. But there are 
other evils with which the Government, as such, has to contend, and 
which your Petitioners regret to declare, appear to be on the increase. 
Your Petitioners greatly tear that it will be found, on enquiry, that 
in many districts of Bengal, neither life nor property is secure ; that 
gang-robbA’ies of the most daring character arc perpetrated annually 
in groat numbers, with impunity ; and that there are constant scenes 
of violcpce, in contentions respecting disputed boundaries between 
the owners of landed estates. 

“ That your Petitioners submit to your Honorable Hcwise that tho 
radical cause of those evils is the inefficiency of the Po-liee and the 
Judicial sj^stem. Your Petitioners find that the sole protection of 
the public peace, in many places, is a body of Policemen (called 
Village Chowkedars,) wlio are in fact the ministers of the most 
powerful of their neighbours, rather than the protectors of the 
people. The body of peace-oflioers appointed and paid directly by 
the State will, on enquiry, be found to be entirely insufficient for the 
great districts for which they are provided ; but few as they are, they, 
also, will be found to be oppressors of the people. Tho records of 
the criminal courts, and the experience of every resident in the dis- 
tricts of Bengal, will bear testimony to the facts that no confidence 
can be placed in tho Police force (either the regular force or the 
Village Chowkedars) ; that it is their practice to oxtoHt confessions 
by torture ; and that, while they are powerless, to resist the gangs 
of organized burglars or dacoits, they are corrupt enough to connive 
at their atrpeities. 

That your Petitioners believe that a strict and searching en- 
quiry into tlie state of the rural population of Bengal would lead 
your Honorable House to the conclusion, that they commonly live 
in a state of poverty and wretchedness, produced chiefly by the pre- 
sent system of landed tenures and the extortion of Zemindars^ Rggni- 
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vafced by the inefficiency and the cruelties of the peace-officers, who 
are paid by the Chowkedarry tax or by the Government. 

“ That your Petitioners believe that a well-orgafiized Police, with 
a more extensive and more effective Judicial system, would do much 
to check the outrages that arise from disputes about land. But your 
Petitioners must also ascribe much of the evil which these outrages 
produce, to the causes by which primarily such disputes are occasioned. 
Your Petitioners must declare that, from the want of a complete 
survey of the estates of the country ; of a Registration Act to settle 
titles ; and of laws to obviate the infinite mischief of the universal 
system of Secret Trusts, there is so much uncertainty about the land- 
ed tenures and boundaries in Bengal, that capitalists generally dread 
to purchase such property, and those who do, too frequently keep 
bodies of club-men, to take and keep by force the extent of land to 
which they deem themselves entitled. Between contending Jipprie- 
tors ; amidst scenes of constant conflict ; and a prey to the cormption 
and the oppression of the Police ; the tenant is reduced, not merely 
to beggary, but also in many cases, to a state of the most abject and 
pitiable servitude.” 

Subsequently, in the course of September 1856, the Mis- 
sionaries memorialized the Hon’ble F. J. Halliday, the Lieut. 
Governor of Bengal, on the subject of a Commission to enquire 
into the condition of the people of Bengal. We ^ive their 
words. After quoting the foregoing extract from their petition 
of 186^, they say ; — 

“ That a separate Petition, signed by 1,800 Christian inhabitants of 
Bengal, was presented to Parliament in 1853, in which they stated 
that “ the Police of the Lower Provinces totally fails as respects the 
prevention of crimes, apprehension of offenders, and protection of 
life and property ; but it is become an engine of oppression and a great 
cause of the corruption of the people;” “ that torture is believed to 
be extensively practised on persons under accusation and that “ all 
the evil passions are brought into play, and ingenuities of all kinds, 
both by people and Police, are resorted to and this Petition also 
bore strong and emphatic testimony to the wretched condition of the 
people, and the unsatisfactory state of the Judicial system. 

“ That your Memorialists noticed with extreme regret that the 
Parliamentary inquiry into Indian affairs was brought to a close, 
before this subject of the social condition of the people was opened. 

That, sfrice that period, many circumstances, and particularly 
many recent publications, have deepened the conviction of your 
MemoriaHsts, that the social condition of the people of Bengal is 
deplorable in the extreme, and that the representations in their Peti- 
tion fell short of the truth. 

“ That your Memorialists have perused with the deepest interest 
a Minute by your Honor, on the Police and Criminal J ustice in 
Bengal, in which the existing system is most faithfully and power- 
fully described. Tour Memorialists have noticed particularly the 
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following statements : — that “ for a long series of years, complaints 
have been handed down from administration to administration, regard- 
ing the badnesf of the Mofussil Police, under the Government of 
Bengal, and as yet very little has been done to improve it — that 

“ throughout the length and breadth of the country, the strong prey 
almost universally upon the weak, and power is but too commonly 
valued, only as it can be turned into money — ^that “ it is a lament- 
able but unquestionable fact that the rural Police, its position, char- 
acter and stability, as a public institution, have, in the Lower Pro- 
vinces, deteriorated during the last twenty years ;* ’ — that “ the Crimi- 
nal Judicatories certainly do not command the confidence of the people;” 
— that “ whether right or wrong, the general native opinion is certainly 
that the administration of criminal justice is little better than a lottery ; 
in which, however, the best chances are with the criminal ; and this is 
also J^ery much the opinion of the European Mofussil community 
— that “ a very small proportion of heinous offenders are ever brought 
to trial — that “ it now appears that half of those brought to trial 
are sure to be acquitted — and that “ peculiar and accidental cir- 
cumstances, partly temporary and partly arising out of the constitu- 
tion of the Civil Service, have, at this 'moment, made the inexpe- 
rienced condition of the Magistracy more observable than it has ever 
been before, while it seems certain that the evil during several 
successive years is likely very seriously to increase and, your 
Memorialists attach great weight to these remarkable and important 
declarations.” 

The prayer of the Memorial was not granted, and thereupon 
a Petition embodying that Memorial was presented to the House 
of Commons by Mr. Kinnaird. In that Petition the Missionaries 
said : — 

“ That your Petitioners did not present this Memorial from any 
doubt of His Honor’s personal familiarity with the social or political 
state of Bengal ; but your Petitioners were aware that the whole 
extent of the evils which press upon the people of Bengal was not 
generally understood, and they hoped that an enquiry conducted by 
able and conscientious men, would (by authoritatively eliciting, and 
placing on record the real facts of the case) greatly assist the Go- 
vernment in its deliberations, enlighten public opinion, check by its 
mere publicity the growth of some existing evils, and in many other 
ways contribute to the welfare of the country. 

“ That your Petitioners believed that the prayer of their Memorial 
was so reasonable and moderate, and the necessity for a benevolent 
and careful investigation into the statements of your Petitioners was 
so evident, that the Commission for which they applied would be 
readily granted. 

“ Thsft your Petitioners would remind your Honorable House that 
the social condition of the people of this country has rarely, if at all, 
been made the subject of Parliamentary 6nquiry ; and that nearly the 
whole of the evidence received by your Honors^ble House, concerning 
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ihe existing fiscal and Judicial arrangements of India, has been given 
by persons who have been officially connected with their adminis- 
tration, or identified with that form of govemmenf, by which the 
systems in use were established and have been upheld. ^ 

That your Petitioners would further represent to your Howrable 
House, that from the peculiar secrecy which till recently marked the 
proceedings of the local Governments, and the Supreme Government 
of India, their records have very rarely afforded knowledge to any but 
the officers immediately connected with the separate departments of 
the State ; there has been no opportunity for public discussion ; and 
very little information of an authentic and authoritative character has 
been conveyed through the channel of the public press ; while the for- 
mation of public opinion, either on the acts of Government, or on the 
events happening in the wide regions under the sway of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, has been precluded or rendered impracticable by the 
almost entire absence of the means of inter-communication, which, your 
Petitioners regret to say, still characterizes, after a hundred years of 
occupation, the Bengal Prcbidency. 

“ That youi* Petitioners must further represent to your Honorable 
House, that from the exclusive character of the Government Service, 
the views of its public officers have been naturally and necessarily 
liable to a peculiar bias, and that the public records, if published, 
would rarely afibrd tliat full comprehensive survey of subjects afPoct- 
ing the civil and social interests of the people which the minds of 
men more favorably circumstanced would supply. 

“ That your Petitioners therefore believe that, in this country, 
there is special need for an impartial enquiry of a public nature, and 
your Petitioners submit that their Memorial exhibits sufficient and 
most urgent grounds, on which, with special propriety, their request 
for such an enquiry might have been granted at the present time.” 

And they presented the following considerations whieli appear- 
ed to have been overlooked in the refusal of the Enquiry : — 


First , — “The condition of Bengal is peculiarly distressing from 
the long and lamentable neglect which has been so remaikable in its. 
history. Your Petitioners admit that, joined as the Governorship 
of Bengal was with the Governor Generalship of India up to the 
year 1851, or held for short periods with limited authority by the 
Member of Council, who happened to be Senior, when the Governor 
General was absent, it was unreasonable to expect any uniform or 
satisfactory and efficient course of administration. It was because 
this peculiarify in the position of Bengal was well known and 
severely felt, that th6 Marquis of Dalhousie (as your Petitionei-s 
believe) recommended that provision should be made for a separate 
Governor for Bengal ; that several witnesses before the Committee 
of your Honorable House declared the necessity of that fficabure ; 
and that Petitions were presented to your Honorable House (from 
your present Petitioners among others,) praying for that act of ob- 
vious justice and utility. The East India Company’s Act of 1853 
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provided for that long-desired arrangement, and your Petitioners 
thankfully acknowledge the wisdom of Parliament in the enactment. 
But your Petitioners represent to your Honorable House, that this 
wise jjjseasure cannot at once remove the effect of past neglect ; and 
that Tar from being a reason why- enquiry into the condition of the 
people should not be granted, it should rather be a reason why en- 
quiry should be granted and prosecuted, with a view to vigorous 
measures under all the advantages of this new system of Government. 

Secondly . — “The expediency of supplying the Legislative Council 
of India with that information which is needful to guide its various 
members who have not long been resident in Bengal. That Council 
has not the power, like your Honorable House, of appointing Com- 
mittees of Enquiry, and taking oral evidence prior to legislation ; 
and in the absence of this, if no Commission of Enquiry for Bengal 
is appointed, your Petitioners fear that its members, with one or two 
exception^*, will be unable to decide with confidence or satisfaction, 
on the measures proposed or suggested. 

Thirdly . — “ The importance of supplying full and detailed informa- 
tion for the use of your Honorable House, now that matters con- 
nected with India are attracting more attention and interest in 
England, and your Honorable House is called, from session to session, 
to entertain questions which deeply concern the welfare of millions 
of Her Majesty’s subjects in this Presidency. The information on 
which the Lieut. Governor of Bengal and some other members of the 
Government are prepared to act, may bo full and satisfactory to 
themselves ; but your Honorable House has too deep a concern in tho 
affairs of the country, to rest satisfied without sharing the informa- 
tion, which, if confined to individuals, must perish at their decease, or 
become unavailable on their surrendering the offices they occupy. 

Fourthly . — “ The desirableness of eliciting the testimony of classes 
of people in India, who hitherto have rarely, if ever, been allowed an 
opportunity of giving evidence respecting the operations of the Go- 
vernment, and the adaptation of the existing Regulations to the state 
of the people. Such classes are the independent Europeans, and the 
unofficial Natives. 

Fifthly . — “The desirableness of explaining why measures of improve- 
ment, the necessity and justice of which appears to be admitted now 
by the Government of India, have been delayed so long. 

Sixthly . — “ The example afforded by the Government of Great 
Britain, in reference to other possessions of the Crown. Your Peti- 
tioners would remind your Honorable House of two Royal Commis- 
sions of Enquiry to Canada, of one to Ceylon, and of une to Borneo 
very recently j and your Petitioners would also call to mind the 
Commission over which the Earl of Devon presided in Ireland, which 
was issued during Sir Robert Peel’s administration, and which was 
not considered supererogatory or needless, although many of the sub- 
jects embraced in its enquiries had previously been subjects of in- 
vestigation by your Honorable House.” 

But this is not all. Mr. J, P. Grant introduced a measure to 
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amend the present Sale Law into the Legislative Council, in 
December 1866. As it was opposed, and as |.he Missionaries 
believed ^it to be an important boon to' the oppressed cultivators, 
they thus recently addressed the Council in a petition the 
subject. Others were speaking for their own interests — Zemin- 
dars and Indigo Planters — and the Government of Bengal, and 
such of the Revenue Officers as took the trouble to notice the 
matter at all, were stating the obstacles to the practical operation 
of the bill. But as friends of the poor, the Missionaries had 
to show how their circumstances demanded this relief. And they 
thus stated their views : — 

“ That your Petitioners beg leave to submit to your Honorable 
Council, their views on the evils which that Bill is designed to meet ; 
and generally, on the position of the cultivating classes in this Pre- 
sidency ; and they respectfully but earnestly solicit the favourable 
consideration of your Honorable Council, to their representation of 
the claims of those classes of the community, who are unable effec- 
tually to plead for themselves. 

“ That your Petitioners recognize in the Perpetual Settlement an 
important boon to the whole Presidency, in its limitation of the Land 
Tax, and they regard that settlement as the probable foundation of 
great national prosperity. But in the practical operation of the 
system, your Petitioners observe two distinct classes of evils. 

First , — “ The under-tenures are insecure ; the rents of the cul- 
tivating classes are capriciously varied \ and the interests of those 
classes are virtually unprotected. 

Secondly , — “The Zemindars are armed with extraordinary and 
excessive powers. 

“ That your Petitioners believe it to be notorious, that the inten- 
tions of the Laws for securing leases to the tenants ; for securing 
them receipts on their payments of rent ; for limiting within just 
bounds the rents reserved in leases ; and for checking the custom 
of exacting abwabs, and other arbitrary additional charges and cesses, 
are commonly frustrated and defeated. On the other hand, the 
power of the Zemindars, (as recognized in Reg. VII. of 1799, Sec. 
15, Cl. 8), to compel the personal attendance of their tenants, forth^ 
adjustment of rent and other purposes, is, practically, in many parts 
of the country, a substitute for the regular and ordinary processes of 
the Law, and is virtually the subjection of the tenants to a state of 
slavery. And, further, this evil is in many instances greatly aggra*. 
vated, by the estates being held in cotenancy, so that several share- 
holders, who are oft6n in a state of conflict, equally exercise ah 
arbitrary and unrestrained authority. 

“ That while this Law thus presses severely on the tenants, your 
Petitioners observe, that from the increased cultivation of the soil, 
and the greatly increased value of its produce, the Zemindars, who 
were primarily regarded simply as Collectors of the Land Tax, or 
Farmers of the Revenue, entitled to a fair profit on the returns, 
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derive now a revenue greatly in excess of the revenue which they pay 
to Government. And thus, contemporaneously, while the Zemindar 
has been rising* in wealtli and power, the tenant has been sinking 
into penury and dependence, subject to illegal and exhausting exac- 
tion!^ harassed by conten^ng proprietors, and oppressed by the 
exercise of extra-judicial powers. 

That your Petitioners submit, that this result was neither design- 
ed nor contemplated by the Perpetual Settlement. By that arrange- 
ment certain groat advantages were secured. A moderate assessment 
levied on the land, in substitution for uncertain and unlimited 
demands ; and an important class in the community, who were re- 
garded as foremost in intelligence and influence, were placed in a 
position of responsibility, usefulness, and honor. But these Zemin- 
dars have, since that time, not only acquired by Law the power of 
enforcing their demands by ex-'parte proceedings, commencing with 
the arrest and imprisonment of the tenants, but have also received 
the sanction of the Law, as already stated, to their custom of enfor- 
cing the personal attendance of their tenants at their pleasure ; and 
both these powers, but especially the latter, your Petitioners believo 
they often greatly and shamefully abuse. 

“ That in the practical and extended development of this system, 
it is manifest that the tenants suffer from a lax administration of 
Laws passed for their protection ; that they are oppressed by the 
execution of other laws, which arm the Zemindars with excessive 
power ; that they do not share with the Zemindars in the advantages 
derived from the development of the resources of the country ; that 
the prolits thus monopolized by the Zemindars, are already incalcula- 
bly valuable : and that year after year, the condition of the tenants 
ai)pe.ars more and more pitiable and hopeless,. 

“ That your Petitioners are compelled to add, that other evils in- 
crease the wretchedness of the condition to which a tenant is thus 
reduced. The Village Chowkedars are the seiwants of his Landlord ; 
the Government Police are corrupt, and he cannot vie with his Land- 
lord in purchasing their favor ; the Courts of Justice are dilatory 
and expensive, and are often far distant from his abode, so that he 
has no hope of redress for the most cruel wrongs ; and he is frequent- 
ly implicated in affrays, respecting disputed boundaries, in which he. 
has not the slightest personal interest. Ignorant, of his rights, un- 
educated,^subdued by oppression, accustomed to penury, and sometimes 
reduced to destitution, the cultivator of the soil, in many parts of 
this Presidency, derives little benefit from the British rule, beyond 
protection from Mahratta invasions. ^ 

That your Petitioners believe that under these circumstances, the 
interference of your Honorable Council is urgenti}'^ demanded by justice 
and benevolence ; and they view the present Sale Bill as an important 
step in the right direction. 

That the objections of the Zemindars to the measure, appear to 
your Petitioners entirely 4utilc. It appears to your Petitioners un- 
questionable, that your Honorable Council may justly protect the 
tenant, provided only it leave the Zemindar ample means of paying. 

June, 1857. n 1 
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he Government Revenue, and a fair profit on his collections. The 
elevation of this Zemindary class, hy extraordinary protective and 
fostering jneasures, is not a policy that can be wisdiy or equitably 
pursued, to the sacrifice of the great mass of the people/* 

The minutes of Mr. Halliday ani of Lord Canning, and of the 
other Members of Council, while they treated the Memorial for 
Enquiry with respect, denied that there was disaffection, and rested 
mainly on the ground, that the condition of the cultivators was 
already well and sufficiently known. With this there were 
mingled other objections, such as the length of time the Enquiry 
would take, the expectations it would excite, the delay of good 
measures it would occasion, and the course of administration and 
of legislative reform, which had already been commenced by the 
Government. Admissions of considerable importance certainly 
were made, but the case as represented by the Missionaries was 
substantially denied, and the Court of Directors have since 
emphatically approved of the refusal of the Enquiry, and vindicated 
their course of administration. Now, what is the truth of this 
case? The point at issue, it will be observed, is narrowed simply 
to this : is the condition of the people already so well known, 
that a Commission of Enquiry can do no good, and may do much 
harm ? That is the question. We submit that it evidently is 
not known to Mr. Mangles, who probably speaks the sentiments 
of the Court of Directors ; and if we may assume that the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons adopted the sentiment of so 
able and so well informed a witness, we must conclude that it 
is equally unknown to them. The case of the cultivators of 
Bengal, as represented by Mr. Mangles, is identical with that of 
the cottier of Ireland, in 185&. But how stands the fact? Ire- 
land had unhappily suffered for centuries from political and reli- 
gious differences, and civil war. In recent years, when all national 
jealousies and bitterness might have been appeased, both were 
roused and inflamed by new poUtical agitation* There was no so- 
cial peace; there was a restraint on the industry of the people; there 
was a system of landed tenures which originated in the follies of the 
proprietors ef the soil, who were, commonly, heavily encumbered, 
and in the excessive competition for land among a redundant po- 
pulation, who took it from exacting middlemen. But there was 
an admirable 'Tolice force ; there was a perfectly just and vigor- 
ous administration of Civil and Criminal justice ; a system of 
national education was beginning to produce its effects on the 
people ; new laws had commenced to operate for the sale of 
encumbered estates ; and a very considerable proportion of the 
population had perished in a year of famine ; another large portion 
was emigrating to the United States ; and it was notorious that 
anew era of peaceftd labour, and of intelligent agricultural 
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enterprise, was dawning on the country. Very much had in fact 
already occurrejJ, to ameliorate the social condition of the Irish 
people. 

In Bengal the Police force was an acknowledged atrocity. 
The administration of Civil justice was slow, and expensi\ft, and 
virtually was prohibited to the poor. Criminal justice was a 
lottery. The testimony of the Missionaries was, we confidently 
assert, true to the letter, as to the insecurity of life and property, 
the contentions about disputed boundaries, and the impediments 
to investments in land. Mr. Mangles saw only the mat and bam- 
boo-hut, and plantain groves, and all those resources which a most 
luxuriant land enables almost the poorest beggar to enjoy ; and 
he might as well have noticed at the same time the diseases 
incidental to the climate, and the liability of large parts of the 
country to inundations, the ravages of wild animals to the crops, 
and the want of roads to take the ryot^s produce to market. 
The Missionaries saw the cultivator behind these plantain 
groves reduced to practical slavery; under grievously offensive 
rent laws ; almost entirely uneducated ; a prey to i)etty tyrants ; 
with no Courts of justice near him ; liable to be seized and 
imprisoned, and to have his crops seized, on false ex-parte state- 
ments, by his landlord, without the slightest hope of redress ; 
liable to extortionate and arbitrary exactions of increased rent ; 
with scarcely clothes to cover him in the cold season ; unable 
to get leases for land which his ancestor held, it might be, long 
before his landlord obtained that peculiar interest in the soil, 
which Lord Cornwallis gave him in 1793 ; and lastly, liable to 
be expelled and ousted, not for his own default, but after his 
own rent had been paid, for the default of his landlord in paying 
his rent to government. 

We need say no more. Both these pictures cannot be correct 
representations. And yet it is a matter affecting millions 
of people. It is a matter too important to be settled by the 
concurrence of Mr. Mangles, who has always viewed things as 
a Member of Government, and Sir Thomas Bedington, who 
knew nothing, but what he had heard from such persons. But 
naore than this ; it is not a matter to be settled by an Enquiry 
by a Committee of the House of Commons, if that Enquiry be 
similar to the Enquiry of 1852-53. We are willing to give 
credit to the witnesses who spoke there for • sincerity, and for a 
desire to tell all they knew. But it is not possible that men 
who have been trained up in the lap of the East India Company, 
who have thriven into wealth through that powerful cor- 
poration, who owe to it all they possess of wealth and influ- 
ence, and who look to it, and to a continuance of its present 
system, for the advancement of their families and friends, to 
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speak dispassionately, or to weigh the interests of the people 
with those of that Company. It is not possijjle ; and conse- 
quently, it is so plain that no one who has studied the evidence 
takeiy^n doubt it, that, in fact, the condition of the people was 
almoirc entirely ignored, or was erroneously represented. The 
witnesses, with few exceptions, were men identified with the 
system of Government, which was then under trial, and gave 
precisely the evidence that might have been expected. We are 
speaking of the case of Bengal. Renew that Enquiry now, con- 
duct it in the same way, and the result will be the same. There 
is but one mode of reaching the truth, and that is by a Royal 
Commission to Bengal, to enquire into the condition of the 
people. That measure is demanded by justice and benevolence, 
and we cannot believe that it will be refused much longer. The 
objections to it, we believe, are merely specious and unsubstantial ; 
exactly such as may be suggested, and are suggested, to every 
new and important measure, by timorous, by interested, by idle, 
or by narrow-minded men — and honestly by some few others, 
who with the most anxious desire to do that which is right, act 
under a mis-oonception of the circumstances. Such men we know 
have opposed the Commission reluctantly ; — for the opposition of 
others we were prepared. 

It is not, however, simply the condition of the people which 
requires investigation in Bengal. It was right and becoming in 
the Missionaries, when they applied for a Commission of Enquiry, 
to confine themselves to the condition of the people, and those 
topics which bore directly upon it. But there is a larger scope 
for enquiry. We believe that the development of the resources 
of this country is a matter of imperial concern, and that the pro- 
gress of the present line of Railway, the addition of others, the 
extension of inland steam navigation, the increase of roads, and 
the port at the Mutlah, are equally matters requiring investi- 
gation. The question too, as to the present exclusive system 
of Government, under which civilians are shifted about from fiscal 
to judicial offices, as if equally qualified for both, or are trans- 
ferred to other offices essentially different from either ; the question 
as to the causes of past neglect ; the question as to salaries, whic^, 
under the existing system, is referred to the investigation of a 
single member of a privileged class, whose allowances form the 
chief subject of consideration, and always have been zealously 
guarded — these matters, and we may add the propriety and expedi- 
ency of continuing to maintain the Madrissa as a college for 
disaffected Mahommedans, and in a wider range, all the measures 
which tend to stimulate commerce, to excite confidence in the 
Government, to elevate the people, to attract European settlers 
and capital to the country, should be embraced in one general 
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Enquiry ; and for such an Enquiry, it is clear that the most able 
men the country’s service can supply, should be willingly pro- 
vided, by the united counsels of the Imperial and the Indian 
Governments. We do not believe that it would be difficult to frame 
a Commission. There are officers of Government without official 
prejudices ; there are men at home, who have not been in India, 
but who have enlarj^^ed minds, and have gained extensive knowledge 
of other lands ; wc might have new views from the ablest men of 
the North West, men like Mr. Tucker of Benares, or Mr. Donald 
McLeod ; a Commission of men from home, like Mr. Mackay 
who came out to investigate the cotton districts for the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce; men like Sir John McNeil wlio 
has extensive eastern experience, and whose sagacity and firmness 
were eminently displayed in the Crimean Commission ; and men 
like Sir Charles Trevelyan who have been in India, and who 
have since gained additional experience of official life in im- 
portant stations. It seems, indeed, an easy thing to nominate a 
Commission capable of doing justice to the subject, and worthy 
of the confidence of the country. 

But wc feel that it would be unjust to confine the Enquiry 
to Bengal. — Bengal has special claims, and special need; the 
case of Madras, we have reason to fear, is not more satisfactory ; 
but we earnestly desire to sec the case of all India taken u}> . 
in a bold and nobl.e spirit, and a Commission worthy of England 
sent to every Presidency. Can it be said of any Presidency, that 
all is already known? In the case of Torture in Madras, the Court 
of Directors, and other high authorities, declared that they had 
never heard of it, although it was notorious at Madras, and was 
described in detail in the evidence given before the House of Com- 
mons, before the renewal of the Charter in 1833, and it then ap- 
peared, that a formal complaint of it had been presented to the local 
Government ! We require such an investigation, that all may 
be known, and known with certainty, both here and at home, 
and that nothing which is known may henceforth be authorita- 
tively denied. Then as to Revenue. In 1786, the gross revenue 
of India was £4,210,000. We apprehend that in the past year, it 
was nearly thirty millions. Would this be a heavy revenue for such 
a country, and for such a population, if the national resources were 
fully developed ? If we take now ten millions worth of British 
manufactures, may we not hope in twenty years to take fifty 
millions, and to export a hundred millions of produce from our 
shores ? Certainly, that is no doubtful prospect. Why, then, 
should there be any hesitation in public works, which will tend to 
this development? Why are we, in India, with insufficient 
capital, to keep fifty millions locked up iii the public loans ? 
Why not empower the East India Company, with the English 
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Government’s guarantee, to raise its loans at home ? Why not 
amalgamate the whole imperial liabilities, by ad(^ng the Indian 
debt to *the British debt, at three per cent., if the whole of our 
Indian loans can be transferred to home by raising the amount 
there, as easily as we added thirty millions to the British funded 
and unfunded debt in the Russian war ? There will be abundant 
scope and margin in the surplus of our Exports and Imports, to 
pay all the interest at home, to pay the interest on all the 
guaranteed millions invested in our Railways, — abundant, even 
if England spend on India, as much as she • has lavished on her 
own Railroads with such far inferior prospects of returns. 
These are things to be enquired into, considered, and decided, not 
in the light of private interest, not in conjunction with a prc-con- 
ceived determination to uphold the double government, the civil 
service, and the old system of routine, monopoly, and exclusive- 
ness, but on such full data, as a Commission of Enquiry would 
aiFord, and with a whole-hearted, resolute, and generous desire 
to fulfil the high destiny of Great Britain, and to lay broad, 
and wide, and deep, the foundation of India’s prosperity. We 
need this, not merely to liberate the people from the suffer- 
ings of centuries ; not merely to extend the boundaries of our 
general commerce ; • but also to assist in overturning the 
ancient superstitions, which in the minds of this people, are 
inviolably bound up with the continuance of existing social 
evils, of popular ignorance, and of the separation from other 
races of men. 

But men’s views of this subject will naturally be influenced 
altogether by their views of the general policy, which it is the 
interest, and duty of Great Britain to pursue in India, If we 
think that India is always to be regarded as a conquest, to be 
treated as such, and held by the stern law of force, then we 
must go the whole length with Lord Ellenborough, and object 
to every measure calculated to enlighten the people. Our do- 
minion must be a military despotism, tempered, it may be, by our 
national generosity, but still a military despotism, to the security 
of which every thing else must be subordinated ; and as experience 
has proved, a military despotism resting on a large European 
army. With our great resources, it is quite possible that this 
policy might'succeed for many years. The natives could not ^ so 
effectually combine *as to endanger our position, if our whole 
strength were directed simply to the consolidation of our power; 
but the process of self-preservation must then be the process 
of India’s debasement, and our success would be purchased by 
our shame. But we put aside this fancy altogether. It is 
certain, that though temporary seasons of panic may 
give countenance to this theory, other views habitually 
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animate both the legislature and the people of England^ and^ 
that all recognise the duty of seeking the good of India by 
every ameliorating measure^ which is calculated to deveiope her 
resources, stimulate her trade, enlighten her people, and prepare, 
as the result, for free and popular institutions. The duty is 
acknowledged . of spreading education, and of admitting the 
natives ot the country gradually, and so far as is consistent with 
British supremacy, to all the offices of Government, for which 
they become qualified. This then necessarily involves a social 
revolution — not a violent displacement of British authority, 
not a sudden disturbance of all existing distinctions, but a 
transition period, with an adaptation of new institutions to 
progressively advancing stages of public sentiment, till, in the 
end, the distant sway of England may be recognized here father 
than felt, by a Colonial Government — not free from her in- 
fluence, not hostile to her interests, but the fruit of her 
wise, beneficent, and magnanimous preparation of Indians peo- 
ple for self-government. There will of course be dangers 
and trials in the interval. No policy can exempt us from 
them. We cannot look around us even now, without ob- 
seiving that every educated‘man chafes under the sense of social 
disabilities, and cherishes and spreads around him disaffection. 
As such men increase and multiply, as they gain from the 
progress of civilization, and European habits, more manliness, and 
courage, they will exercise a wider influence; and as popular 
education spreads, there will be also among the mass of the 
people a more distinct perception of their position ; they will be 
more open to the influence of a seditious native press ; and the 
sense of their power, when united, may lead to lawless com- 
binations, especially if a few men of strong will, and decisive 
character, arise to lead the way. And then too, it should not be 
forgotten, that there is another element in our social state, which 
must work with constantly increasing power. There must be 
felt, more and more,- the disruption produced by the spread of 
general Christian truth, and by the necessary effects of actual 
earnest Christianity in individuals ; — and then, assuredly, the 
ancient superstitions, and the old vile priesthood which is the woe 
of India, will not die without a struggle. We shall hear of fears 
for Hinduism and Mahommedanism from those whd call them- 
selves Christians, if we hear none from the people themselves ; 
the alarm will spread, and all the usual arts will be employed 
to entrap the Government into insane attempts to check the 
work of Christian Missions, and to discourage the progress of 
Christianity. But this, happily, is a matter far above the power 
of Governments. The conflict with Christianity tested the skill 
of Roman Rulers, and eventually, in the wild invasions from the 
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barbarians of the North, Christianity conquered both, preserved 
the relics of ancient art, literature, and law, turned the rude 
conquerors into patrons of the faith, and placA on the throne 
of the Csesars, a professing head of the Christian Church. 
If a new struggle arise, there will be a nobler and purer 
triumph. The universal extension of the Gospel of Christ, as 
secured by unfailing promises, will be accomplished, and all enemies 
and obstacles will be swept away. This is the inevitable 
destiny of India and of the world. Here, then, is our prospect. 
We must reconcile and adapt ourselves, to this. We must 
rule India, not so as to crush her energies, or check the advance 
of truth, but so as to fit her to rule herself^ in the spirit of wise 
Christian benevolence, and so as to make our influence depend on 
the identification of our interests and hers, on the reciprocation 
of advantages, the responsive action of beneficence and grati- 
tude, and the common tendency of England and India to the 
same ends, their union in the same enterprises, and their com- 
munion in Christian brotherhood. This must be our gener^ 
policy, whatever temporary measures of precaution may be 
required at particular seasons of disafiection. If this be our policy, 
tlien we need this first step of enlarged Enquiry. It is 
objected, however, that it will delay measures which are evidently 
necessary now, by postponing legislation, till new enquiry shall 
have proved their necessity. It is amusing indeed, to hear this 
objection from those who have so much difficufty in explaining, 
why these measures have already been delayed so long ! Certainly 
their necessity is not a new discovery; — for instance, the reform 
of the administration of justice, the reform of the police, or the 
reform of oppressive rent laws. The generation which first 
urged these reforms has well nigh passed away, and has seen no- 
thing done by those who now arc seized with such sudden alarm, lest 
a Commission of Enquiry should check their impatience to exhibit 
their statcsrnan-like improvements ! Perhaps their fears arc 
needless, and all parties who claim enquiry will consent to take 
their reforms de bene esse at .once, contemporaneously with 
enquiry; and consent, that the enquiry shall proceed with the view 
rather to discover the necessity for other measures, than to con- 
firm the conviction already felt so long, that these reforms are 
urgently required. It is not much to promise, that neither we 
nor any others of those who advocate enquiry, will complain if 
the Report be, that some of the recommendations have been fore- 
stalled ; though we may enquire, why, for so many years, recom- 
mendations which will so soon occur to the Commissioners, so tardily 
occurred to the Court of Directors. And as the enquiry wo 
claim need not delay good measures, (but possibly may stimulate 
and promote them,) — so it need not occupy any considerable 
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length of time. Here, again, our opponents have no cause for 
apprehension. If we are not much mistaken, able, practical men, 
with the recorSs of Government thrown open to them, with 
access to every kind of personal information, might be expected 
to effect as much in India in a year, as a Committee of the House 
of Commons with only partial information, far away from the 
sphere of enquiry, could do in four months ! Such at least is 
our expectation. It may seem strange, but we fail to see that 
such enquiries as heretofore have satisfied the Court of Directors, 
and the public,— enquiries for three qr four months by Committees 
of the Houses of Parliament — have Lad in them the elements of 
more energy and complete action than a Commission would 
Lave in any presidency in India. Indeed, there appears to us 
something almost ludicrous in the theory, that such a commis- 
sion as we have indicated, sent to each Presidency, necessarily 
must occupy in the labour so much more time than has been 
usual for such a Committee sitting without a tithe of the advan- 
tages ; and the suspicion arises almost irresistibly, that the theoiy 
is not only unsound, hut delusive. We certainly can imagine 
Commissioners who would protract their proceedings — and possi- 
bly such commissioners might be found among those gentlemen 
who now so earnestly deprecate delay, and who have heretofore 
so remarkably exhibited thqir own tendency to that error ; but a 
commission to enquire into the wdiole case of Bengal, if it were 
formed of men in India, like Sir John Lawrence, Colonel Cotton, 
Sir H. Lawrence, Mr. Tucker, Mr. McLeod, or Mr. J. P. Grant, 
and men at home, like Sir C. E. Trevelyan and Sir Stafford North- 
cotc, would give an account of themselves, we suspect, in about 
a twelve-month ; and in the other Presidencies,, the labour would 
prohaldy be less, and the result more speedy. 

We fail then, to see the practical evils of these Commissions. 
But we do see their necessity very clearly, if the Government 
of India henceforth is to be that for which we are hoping. ,We 
look for, and desire a Government, not by delegation any longer, 
but by Public Opinion in England controlling the simple system 
of a Secretary of State for India. We deny positively that this 
system has failed when applied to the British Colonies. On 
the contrary, we affirm that its results have been highly honor- 
able and advantageous to the British nation. The British 
Colonies have in. them the foundations of future nations, and 
are illustrations in our national history of our general equity 
and justice. It is idle to apply to them one general rule, and 
to try them all by that. The case of nearly each one has 
been distinct, and it has been dealt with accordingly. lu those 
which were gradually and slowly peopled by British immigrants^ 

June, 1657. i 1 
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the mother-country, by constant succour, encouraged enterprise ; 
and as population increased, and the means of self-government 
increased, extended political privileges. In otners, where we 
found on conquest, as in Lower Panada, a large foreign popula- 
tion already settled on the faith of definite expectations, and 
in the enjoyment of special laws, we have secured to them 
all they before possessed, and have adopted the colony in the 
largest spirit of benevolence, into the British family. So with 
Colonies captured from the Dutch — the Cape Colony and Ceylon. 
In those Colonies, where the population was obtained principally 
from the barbarous slave trade, our legislature first set the 
example of protection to the oppressed, and first gave freedom 
to the enslaved. Our Colonial history is the early history of 
. British Commerce and enterprise ; our Colonies were the trophies, 
and the nurseries of our navy, and for many years, the great 
foreign supporters of our domestic manufactures ; they have been 
the source of wealth and luxury to multitudes, and the homes of 
multitudes more ; and they are destined to extend the Anglo- 
Saxon race, language, religion, and freedom, with reproductive 
power, throughout the world. Errors there have been in our 
policy, — errors, in some cases, as in the United States, which have 
been overruled to produce unbounded good ; though in the early 
history of the United States, there are evidenees of remarkable 
wisdom in our English statesmen. But taken as a whole, we 
have reason to be thankful for the past, and to look with hope 
and growing confidence to the future. It is then to this Govern- 
ment by the British Ministry, controlled by the British Legisla- 
tive, and now, more than ever, governed by Public Opinion, 
that we would consign the Government of India; and it is 
because we espouse this kind of Government, that we desire to 
see Commissions of Enquiry opened, to enlighten that Public 
Opinion. It is, we believe, high time for measures of the kind. 
Year after year, the British Public, if not mystified about Indian 
affairs, has been left to grope on in the dark; and thus, all 
sense of responsibility has failed, and there has been a placid, stupi- 
fied contentment with the total inability to judge on the subject. 
England has boasted of her voyages of discovery ; she has sent 
expedition after expedition to explore a North-West passage; she 
has tried and is trying now again to gain entrance up the Niger 
and Tshad to the heart of Africa, but her knowledge of India is 
confined almost entirely to ex-parte statements of those who are 
identified with the delegated authority which it is their interest 
to perpetuate. The people of India have never been examined ; 
the type of Old Indian has been the settled class of infor- 
mants in Indian affairs ; and so the strain of adulation has 
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been prolonged, whenever the East India Company has been 
mentioned. 

We cannot eftter at length into the special topics of Enquiry, 
but we must confine ourselves to those which are connected with 
the commerce and resources of India. And first of all for Public 
Works. It is to Mr. Bright (whom Manchester, in imitation of 
Bristol in the case of Mr. Burke, has lately rejected) that we owe 
the impulse given to Public Works in India, The writings, and 
the personal influence of Colonel Arthur Cotton, influenced him, 
and enabled him to advocate the cause of India with vigour and 
effect • but he laboured under great difficulties. The Committee 
of Enquiry supplied him with inadequate information, and there 
was no one in the House of Commons able and willing to 
support him with the weight of personal knowledge. On the 
contrary, he only heard there of the immense works already 
accomplished. But he had the alleged fact, that in the Indian 
Treasury, there were cash balances to the extent of fourteen 
millions sterling (an allegation in which we, like others, then 
believed ;) he had the means of judging that this was a needless 
amount, and with that bold and rapid glance by which he 
usually mastered the most difficult questions, he saw that the limited 
extent of English Imports into India, and the difficulty of supply- 
ing England with Indian cotton, both arose from one cause — the 
almost total neglect by the British Government in India of the 
means of intercommunication. The result of his efforts was a 
despatch from Sir Charles Wood, authorizing the expenditure of 
seven millions on Public Works. Lord Dalhousie knew well that, 
in that form, the order could not be obeyed. The process of 
spending money on Public Works must needs be slow and gradual, 
and so he resolved to continue his operation of paying off the 
five per cent, loans (and thus reducing the interest to four per cent., 
and relieving the public expenditure to the extent of £250,000 
a year) — and then to have a distinct Public Works Loan opened 
at four per cent., for all that might be subsequently required. He 
calculated on having to pay off much of the five per cents, to those 
who objected to the reduction of the interest to four per cent.; 
he believed that the balances were less than fourteen millions ; and 
that with so large a number of treasuries and in so vast an empire, 
nothing less than nine millions should be retained. A J^ublic Works 
Loan was therefore inevitable. But unfortunately, his expecta- 
tions of success in his operation were disappointed by the rise in the 
interest of money consequent on the war, and also we apprehend 
by the real balances falling far short, not only of their reputation, 
but also of the expectations of the Governor General himself. 
Public Works were largely undertaken ; the Court of Directors con- 
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tinned drawing far beyond their actual wants ; and the treasury was 
on the verge of bankruptcy. The Public Works Loan had to be 
prematurely opened, and it was necessary to fix^ the interest at 
live per cent. This immediately brought down the whole four per 
cent, stock, which had lately been received at par, to the amount of 
many millions, to about eighty ; and the Government sustained in 
its credit the most severe shock it ever encountered. In looking 
back now, it is easy to see that the whole arrangement was a failure, 
but it was a failure occasioned solely by the war. But for the war 
and the rise of interest at home, India would not have suffered by 
the withdrawal of so much English capital after the conversion of 
the five per cent., or it would very speedily have been replaced, by 
contributions to the intended four per cent. Loan for Public Works. 
But it is vain to look back; save to notice for future amendment, 
the system of extravagant, needless, drafts from the East India 
Company, (which undoubtedly were the immediate cause in 1855, 
of the difficulty in the treasury in Calcutta;) and that system of 
accounts, which deluded the highest authorities in England, into 
the lielief that there were available for the public service fourteen 
millions of cash balances. Why the Court of Directors should 
always keep in hand three millions and a half or four millions of 
money, and draw for their supplies in their accustomed caprici- 
ous uncertain manner, we are quite unable to explain ; and equally 
does it seem inexplicable, that a system of accounts, which pro- 
duce such a result as a delusive balance, should be preserved a 
single year longer. 

As the case stands now, Government is pledged to many 
Public Works, with a gross income inadequate to the gross expen- 
diture, and after having experienced much difficulty in obtaining 
money in the new public loan at five per cent. This latter difficulty, 
however, was occasioned by the very ill-judged opening of a four 
and half per cent loan last year, as a tentative measure. The 
prospect of the need of money was manifest ; it was certain that 
the four and half per cent, loan might be a failure ; it was equally 
certain that a five per cent, loan opened at that period, just 
after the restoration of the peace, and guaranteed to remain 
unredeemed for fifteen or twenty years, would be rapidly filled 
up ; and that loan should therefore have been opened for a sum 
large enough to cover every prospective want. The course to be 
taken, now, in existing circumstances, when such tardy confidence 
has been placed in the five per cent, loan, and when the expendi- 
ture in the current year will be greatly above the income, and with 
the prospect of extraordinary expenses, and of a further defi- 
ciency next year, we will not now fully consider. We have 
already intimated our opinion, that permanent relief might be 
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had, and should be had, from home ; — but that would be in the 
form of England guaranteeing or adopting the whole Indian debt, 
buying up the four per cents., and arranging for all present and 
future loans being hereafter raised in London at English interest. 
But the first question is, whether there is not a simple method 
of relief for the present time — namely, the total cessation of the 
East India Company's drafts for a twelve month, and their being 
compelled for the future, to terminate the year with no greater 
balance than half a million, and to draw for each year’s supplies 
in twenty-four equal parts — one part regularly by each fort- 
night’s mail. Having so large a balance in hand, they need not 
draw at all for some time, and they should not be permitted 
to do so. This would afford sufficient needful relief for the 
present year, and would be an immense advantage in the year to 
come. 

One thing at least will be undisputed — that our Public 
Works cannot be allowed to stop. The increase of production 
occasioned by the establishment of peace (as in the Punjab 
or Oude) is in many places a positive evil to the people. 
They have large supplies of additional produce, and no vent 
or outlet for it. The prices fall ; meanwhile the Government 
rent remains the same, and the prices of the cloths, and 
other goods, which the people have to import, also remain the 
same; and they suffer from their plethora of production. At 
the same time other parts of the country, or other and distant 
lands, remain in want of these very surplus products. Our 
rivers touch only some parts of the country, and some of them 
are not navigable. The railroads will become of immense 
value, but their commencement, as we have stated, was not earlier 
than 1850 ; their progress has been, and will be, slow, and they 
also affect only parts of this vast country. We evidently require 
practicable roads in abundance, converging on the Railway lines and 
the rivers ; and the improvement of our river navigation ; and all 
this on an extensive and liberal scale. We have already adverted 
to the navigation of the Gogra. We believe that there are few 
rivers like it in India ; and that there should be a good road 
made at once from Lucknow to Fyzabad, and a Steam 
Company provided to run up the Gogra from Bhagulpore, or 
some port where the Calcutta Railway line could meet the 
trafiic. But there are other rivers of equal importance. It 
is conceded that the difficulties of navigating the Nerbudda 
appear to be impracticable; but the navigation of the Godavery 
is feasible, and it seems to us to stand out, at the present time, 
as the most needful and the most hopeful enterprise in India. 
The case respecting it was very ably stated in a series of letters 
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in the Friend of India of 1856 — commencing on the 31st July. 
They were signed 7/., and were presumed to be written by the 
engineer officer, who has charge of the Godavei^^ Anicut. He 
said : ' Look at the Map. Ninety miles west of Nagpore is 
Umrutee, and forty-five miles S. S. W. of the same city, 
Hingunghat, both towns important centres of Cotton districts. 
The river which flows between them, is the Wurdah, a tributary 
of the Godavery, and a steamer on it near Hingunghat, would 
be distant from the Port of Coringa (by the river) 445 miles. 
Now supposing the steamer to proceed down the river from 
Hingunghat in the month of July, when the river is in flood, 
she would find the first 100 miles of it to be perfectly clear, open, 
and easy navigation ; then for thirty miles, a swifter and more 
disturbed current, with points of rock aj^pearing here and there, 
indicating an extensive mass of rock beneath. The next eighty 
miles would be found perfectly clear sailing, and the current 
slight ; then would succeed, near the confluence of the Indravatty, 
ten miles similar to the rocky reach above mentioned ; after 
tliis seventy miles of unbroken navigation, without obstruction 
of any kind ; then fifteen miles of rather rocky bed, but beyond 
this, for a distance of J 12 miles to Dowlaisaram, an easy and 
unimpeded navigation : at Dowlaisaram, I should ask you to 
leave the steamer while she passed through the lock into the 
Cocanada Canal, . and to take a look at the first of the five weirs 
which here span the Godavery, forming together the Grand 
Anicut, four miles in length, from end to end, with a clear 
waterway of two miles and a. half, and I think, if time allowed 
of your inspecting this magnificent work, with the three great 
ducts whicli lead ofl* the water from it for the irrigation of the 
Delta, delivering altogether a volume of 1,200,0 00 cubic yards 
per hour, or one-third greater than the Ganges Canal, you would 
admit that after all that has been said of the Benighted,^^ the 
greatest triumphs of engineering science India can boast, are 
to be met with, not in the North West, but in Rajahmundry. 
A fine canal, thirty- three miles long, leads direct from the Anicut 
to Cocanada, the principal town of this part of Coringa. Thus 
then you will observe, in the whole distance of 445 miles, there 
are but sixty miles, where the navigation is impeded by rock in 
the bed. During the three months from July to September, 
which include the flood season, these rocks are frequently so 
completely submerged, as to form no impediment whatever, 
and a powerful steamer might make several trips between Hingun- 
ghat and the Coast, sometimes indeed, ascending the river as 
high as Natchingram, which is only thirty miles distant from 
Umruttee.^^ He then proceeds to a thorough investigation of 
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the subject in reference to the whole course of the river, and 
some of the trijjutaries, and establishes the feasibility of navigat* 
ing 1,800 miles, and vindicates Colonel Cotton’s genefal views 
respecting this and its connected .topics, in his book on Public 
Works in India. The result is a strong impression, that at least 
tlm subject should be taken up by an immediate and earnest 
enquiry ; and that contemporaneously with the Deccan Railway, 
the works for opening the Godavery should be vigorously prose- 
cuted. For, with respect to Cotton, there appears to be little 
doubt, first, that the- American and European demand is already 
beyond the American supply, and that additional supplies from India 
are urgently required ; secondly, that as good Cotton as American 
Cotton, can be grown in India ; thirdly, that with reasonable 
care it can be obtained in a fit state, and not in its ordinary state, 
— mixed with dirt ; and lastly, that such Cotton can be produced 
in India, at one penny to two pence a pound. If then, there be 
rivers, like the Wurdah and Indraverda flowing into tlie Goda- 
very, and capable of carrying the produce of a vast extent- of 
Cotton country to such excellent ports as Coringa-, and Coconada, 
no ordinary obstacles should be allowed to delay the commence- 
ment of the works necessary to open the navigation ; and the 
result would amply repay almost any amount of outlay in the 
undertaking.' But the cultdre of Cotton in Gujerat, as well as 
in the Deccan, render Public Works needful, and we believe, that 
nothing which appears on the subject in Mackay’s Western 
India, is at all an exaggerated statement of past neglect. On the 
general subject of the cultivation and export of Cotton in India, 
we cannot here enlarge. It appears probable that outlets are 
alone wanted, and that they have become so necessary, and so 
important, that the British Parliament should insist on immediate 
enquiries and prompt measures. 

We have given in former pages some returns which indicate 
the progress of the Export of Cotton in conjunction with other 
articles ; but the importance of this product, not to Great Britain 
only, but to China also, requires that we should add some further 
details, in order to mark the rate of previous progress. Dr. 
Forbes Royle supplies the following table, for which he acknow- 
ledges his obligation to the late Mr. G. R. Porter. 
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Table of the Aggregate Imports of Cotton into Great Britain^ of the 
Quantities received from the United States^ and India respectively, with 
the prices of the two hinds. f 


Years. 

Aggregate 
Imports into 
Great Britain. 

Imports from 1 
the United 
States. 

Imports from 
India 

Prices of other 
than Indian 
Cotton at Li- 
verpool. 

Of Surat Cot- 
ton at Liver- 
pool. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

pence, pence 

pence, pence. 

1800 

56,010,732 

16,000,000 

6,629,822 

16 

to 

36 

10 

to 

18 

1801 

56,004,305 

19,000,000 

4,098,256 

17 

to 

38 

14 

to 

18 

1802 

60,345,600 

23,500,000 

2,679,483 

12 

to 

38 

10 

to 

18 

1803 

53,812,284 

27,750,000 

3,182,960 

8 

to 

15 

9 

to 

14 

1804 

61,807,329 

25,750,000 

1,166,355 

10 

to 

18 

8 

to 

15 

1805 

69,082,406 

32,500,000 

694,050 

14 

to 

19 

12 

to 

17 

180G 

58,176,283 

24,250,000 

' 2,725,450 

15 

to 

214 

12 

to 

17 

1807 

74,925,306 

53,250,000 

3.993,150 

15J 

to 

19 

10 

to 

15 

1808 

43,605,982 

8,000,000 

4,729,200 

154 

to 

36 

14 

to 

254 

1809 

92,812,282 

13,500,000 

12,517,400 

14 

to 

34 

11 

to 

26 

1810 

132,488,935 

36,000,000 

27,783,700 

144 

to 

224 

12J 

to 

19 

1811 

91,576,535 

46,750,000 

5,126,100 

12i 

to 

16 

104 

to 

13 

1812 

63,025,936 

26,000, OCO 

91.),950 

13 

to 

234 

12 

to 

16 

1813 

50,966,000 

War between 

497,350 

21 

to 

30 

15J 

to 

20 

1814 

60,060,239 

Eugland&U.S. 

4,725,000 

23 

to 

37 

' 18 

to 

25 

1815 

99,306,343 

45,666.000 

8,505,000 

18 

to 

25 i 

144 

to 

21 

1816 

93,920,055 

57,750,000 

10,850,000 

15 

to 

21 

14 

to 

184 

1817 

124,912,968 

51,000,000 

40,294,250 

164 

to 

234 

144 

to 

20 

1818 

177,282,158 

58,333,000 

86,555,000 

164 

to 

22 

7 

to 204 

1819 

149,739,820 

57,750,000 

62,405.000 

10 

to 

isii 

6 i 

to 144 

1820 

151,672,655 

89,999,174 

20,294,400 

8 

to 

13| 

6 i 

to 

12 

1821 

132,536,620 

9.3,470,745 

10,626,000 

7 

to 

lU 

64 

to 

H 

1822 

142,837,628 

101,031,766 

6,742,040 


to 

11 

54 

to 

H 

1823 

191,402,503 

142,532,112 

13,487,2.)0 

64 

to 

lOf 

51 

to 

H 

1824 

149,380,122 

92,187,662 

17,796,100 

7 

to 

104 

54 

to 

8 

1825 

228,005,291 

139,908,699 

21,175,700 

6 

to 

194 

H 

to 10 

1826 

177,607,401 

130,858,203 

22,644,300 


to 

8J 

44 

to 

7 

1827 

272,448,909 

216,924,812 

25,742,150 


to 

n 

n 

to 

64 

1828 

227,760,642 

151,752,289 

29,670,200 

5 

t() 

n 

H 

to 

34 

1829 

222,767,41 1 

157,137,396 

28,147,700 

41 

to 

7 

n 

to 

4 

1830 

26.3,961,452 

210,885,358 

12,324,200 

51 

to 


3 

to 

6 

1831 

288,674,853 

219,333,628 

26,828,900 

4J 

to 

n 1 

34 

to 


1832 

286,832,525 

219,756,753 

38,249,750 

5 

to 

8 

34 

to 

34 

1833 

303,656,837 

237,506,758 

32,755,164 

64 

to 

124 

44 

to 


1834 

326,875,425 

269,203,075 

32,920,865 

84 

to 

104 

4 

to 

n 

1835 

363,702,963 

284,455,812 

41,474,909 


to 

124 

6g 

to 

8f 

1836 

406,959,057 

289,616,692 

75,746,926 

n 

to 

11 

54 

to 

84 

1837 

407,286,783 

320,351,716 

51,577,141 

7 

to 

81 

4J 

to 

6 

1838 

507,850,577 

431,437,888 

40,229,495 

6J 

to 

9 

54 

to 

64 

1839 

389,396,559 

31 1,597,798 

47,170,640 

5i 

to 

7i 

4| 

to 

6i 

1840 

592,488,010 

487,856,504 

77,010,917 


to 

7 

4 

to 

5 

1841 

487,992,355 

358,214,964 

97,368,312 

H 

to 

6f 

3 

to 

5 

1842 

531,750,128 

405,325,600 

06,55.5,186 

4 

to 

6 

H 

to 

44 

1843 

674,196,992 

558,735,600 

68,820,570 


to 

6 

34 

to 

44 

1844 

646,111,304 

517,218,622 

88,639,608 

3| 

to 

4| 

4 

to 

4i 

1845 

721,979,953 

626,650,412 

58,437,426 

24 

to 

44 

n 

to 

3| 

1846 

442.759,336 

382,526,000 

33,711,420 

44 

to 

7 

H 

to 

5 

1847 

474,707,615 

364,599,291 

83,934,614 

6 

to 

44 

5 

to 

21 

1848 

713,020,161 1 

600,247,488 

84,104,961 

34 

to 

54 


to 

3| 

1849 

775,469,008 | 




to 

8 


to 

5 
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We cannot continue the paper in the same form, but we find 
in the Appendj^ to the Lords’ Report, which we have already 
quoted, the following statement from the Court of Directors of 
the aggregate Exports of Cotton from India from 1834 to 
1849-50. 
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•The Reports of External Commerce for Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay, enable us to continue this statement, rnd we give the 
value in sterling money at two shillings to tbe rupee. This 
latter statement will be a sufficient indication of the capabilities 
of India ; Ibr tbe progress it manifests has been made under 
accumulated disadvantages. With adequate means of communi- 
cation with the aea^, the impulse given to the production would 
be extraordinary. Whether Bombay would then be (as now) 
the chief port for Cotton Export, or whether Madras, Coringa, 
Rangoon, and Calcutta, might not compete with her in importance, 
would depend on circumstances which we cannot now foresee ; but 
Bombay, in other respects, appears to have a promising future 
before her, not only as the great port for the arrival and depar- 
ture of passengers, but also, as the most convenient port for the 
traffic of all Western India, and of a large part of Central and 
Western Asia 

Exports or Cotton from India 


2h United Kingdom. 


1860-SI. 

lbs. 

Value. 

Total Exported. 

Total Value. 

Bengal .... 

968,080 

£ 

12,009 

Iba 

22,498,400 

£ 

281,262 

Madras ..... 

9,037,889 

116,842 

1,931,365 

46,188,604 

582,279 

Bombay 

131,423,883 

184,291,863 

2.798.032 

1851-52. 

Bengal 

624,880 

7,811 

89,671,200 

496,875 

Madras ..... 

4,682,880 

61,540 

1,101,927 

85,859,252 

403,521 

Bombay .... 

75,828, 306 

195,710,024 

2,906.835 

1862-63. 

Bengid 

6.672,040 

83,828 

191,871 

82,568,160 

76,067,998 

407,101 

Madras ... . 

16,675,197 

167,932,069 

866,607 

Bombay 

2,249,986 

197,881,840 

2.839.390 

1858-54. 

Bengal 

1,812,160 

8,703,984 

22,651 

15,964,640 

199,863 

Madias 

113,782 

31.325,840 

378,687 

Bombay ...... 

127,896,889 

1,808,626 

172,036,925 

2.477.610 

1864-55. 

Bengal 

Madras 

8,006,035 

104,490 

1,578,928 

7,807,760 

26,849,395 

91,863 
Si 1,942 

Bombay 

111,448,366 

153,947,800 

2.174.890 

1866-50. 

Bengal 

12,028,480 

4,782,888 

150,356 

13,912,640 

178,863 

Madras ...... 

58,899 

2,320,454 

21,018,464 

262,134 

Bombay 

166,380,930 

217,467,413 

8,074,089 


Of the large quantity exported to other countries than Great 
Britain, we may remark that the average Export to China from 
Bombay alone in the last five years was 54,450,579 lbs,, of the 
annual average value of £812,380. Indeed, Cotton to Great 
Britein, and Cotton and Opium to China, constitute a very l^ge 
portion of the aggregate Exports of ^Bombay, The Opium 
exported in 1864-55 was valued at £2,640,000, and in 1855-56 
at £2,360,000. 
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With regard to Railways in India, we believe that no estimate 
which has been ^et published, has reached the probable i^ult of 
all those lines wSiich pass through the productive portions of the 
country, and terminate at important ports, or are connected by 
other lines, or by river, with such ports. The great trunk lines 
connecting first Calcutta and Allahabad — then Allahabad and 
Delhi, — then Delhi and Peshawur, — ^then Bombay^ Agra and Delhi^ 

and then Bombay and Madras, — then Bombay^ Jubbulpore and 
Mirzapore, penetrating Central India, and linking all the chief 
cities ; will be of great importance for military and political, as well 
as commercial purposes. But the Punjab appears to require most 
urgently, the recently proposed line from Lahore to Kurrachee, 
The line from the bank of Ganges to the foot of the Darjeeling 
hills ; the line from Calcutta to Bogwangolah ; and from Calcutta 
to Dacca ; and from Cawnpore to Lucknow and Bareilly ; appear 
to us likely to be almost equally valuable, and probably as remu- 
nerative. It appears indeed exceedingly doubtful, if the Court 
of Directors, in guaranteeing the dividend of five percent., would 
in any of these cases suffer loss from the date of opening, and in 
several cases, particularly in respect of the lines terminating at 
Calcutta, we look for enormous returns. 

The subject of Irrigation has been recently dealt with in Colo-» 
nel Baird Smith's Report oh the Cavery, Kistnah and Godavery, 
(published in 1856 by Smith, Elder and Co.) He says in conclu- 
sion : it has been shewn that the projects either actually executed, 
or in progress of execution, affect tracts of country containing in 
the aggregate a total area of fully 20,000 square miles, or twelve 
and a quarter millions of acres, whereof one-half may be considered 
as either cultivated or culturable. This aggregate area is inhabit- 
ed, at present, by a population numbering rather more than four 
millions of souls, whose material condition ranges from that of 
the utmost comfort in Tanjore, to that of the utmost depression 
in Guntoor; but among whoqa one standard, and that the highest, 
will ultimately prevail. Of the six millions of acres adapted to 
irrigation, not less than two millions will have a full supply prot^ 
vided for them, at a cost which in its utmost extent cannot 
exceed half a crore of rupees, or half a million sterling, in the 
aggregate ; and the annual revenue obtained by the State, on 
which this powerful stimulus will operate, reaches at this moment 
to one and a quarter millions of pounds, and may be expected 
to advance progressively to rather more than two millions per 
annum. The million and three-quarters of people, forming the 
population of Tanjore, pay on the average, very nearly, two and 
half rupees, or five {killings each per annum to the State. 
The two millions forming the population of Rajahmundry, Masuli- 
patam and Guntoor, pay similarly an equal sum. In the first 
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case, the area of taxation amounts to 3,900 square miles; in 
the other, it rises to nearly 17,000 miles ; the sum is in the one 
case paid by a population amounting to 430 in the square mile, 
occupying a fertile, well cultiyated, and well watered region, 
productive in the highest degree, and the payment is there- 
fore made cheerfully, and balances in arrears are practically 
unknown ; in the other it is paid by a population averaging not 
more than 1 30 on the square mile, poor, scattered, depressed, 
and the payment is therefore reluctantly made, and is a heavy 
burden, evaded whenever practicable, and hence much in arrears. 
As the population of the Kistnah and Godavery Delta rises to the 
standard of Tanjore under the operation of the same causes to 
which this standard is due, we shall have these two regions inhabit- 
ed by upwards of seven millions of souls, instead of only two, as 
at present, and as they will be far more able then than now to pay 
their two and half rupees each, we shall have a total revenue of 
one and three-quarter millions of pounds, instead of the £600,000, 
we now derive from them.^^ And so in another place he says : “ I 
leave the broad and undeniable fact, that on a maximum expendi- 
ture and cost of maintenance there are undoubted grounds for an- 
ticipating an ultimate return of from fifty to sixty per cent., to 
speak for itself.^^ 

It is satisfaetoiy to know that a plan of Captain Dickens, 
of the Bengal Artillery, for a similar work on the Soane, is likely 
to afford to the Bengal Presidency a share in this admirable system, 
which, dating back to the second century of the Christian era, 
under a Native monarch, and recently prosecuted in its amended 
and extended form, by Colonel Cotton, to whose natural gem us 
for civil engineering, large acquired knowledge, singular pro- 
fesssional daring, strong will, and perseverance,” Colonel Smith 
bears honorable testimony, — exhibits to us an incalculable source 
at once of revenue, and of public and private wealth, and cer- 
tainly points to a subject which at least deserves and is likely to 
reward Enquiiy* But we forbear entering into other detaDs. 
The formation of roads, the extension of railways, the naviga- 
tion of our rivers, works of irrigation, the speedy establishment 
of a port on the Mutlah, the increase of the steam flotilla on the 
chief rivers, and the prosecution of the geological surveys, (already 
undertaken), ^are the principal branches of Public Works which 
require consideration, but having adverted to them we must 
hasten on to other subjects. The cultivation of tea in India, 
like railways, and the rivers, and like the cultivation of cotton, and 
irrigation, might well be made the subject of a distinct paper. 
We can only briefly glance at it. It has been prosecuted for 
some years with success in Assam, by the Assam Tea Company, 
but the population is scanty there, and the district is not easily 
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accessible. The Tea plant has recently been proved to be ii\di« 
genouB in the district of Sylhet in Bengal, and in the adjacent 
non-regulation^rovince of Cachar. In the North West/ Govern- 
ment plantations have been established on the Himdayas in 
Kumaon and Gurhwall, with remarkable prombe, and in the 
Punjab at Kangra, with even still bettter results. The 
Kangra Tea probably is inferior to none in the world, and 
its cultivation presents the strongest inducement to extended 
enterprise. It appears that no return on capital invested can be • 
expected under three years or perhaps four, but then it would be 
a reasonable calculation to expect J500 lbs. per acre, and to sell it 
at two shillings or one rupee a lb. At present, the Kangra Tea 
and the Kumaon Tea are in great request in India, at much 
higher prices, and the indigenous demand will probably rapidly 
increase, so that it will be long before there is any considerable 
export, either from the North West or the Punjab. The re- 
turn of 300 lbs. an acre at two shillings a lb. would give £30 a 
year ; the assessment would be very light indeed ; and the invested 
capital, so far as the returns enable us to judge, would be com- 
paratively low. It is difficult to see how so much as £100 an acre 
on any extensive plantation could be required. This then is a 
product which encourages the most extensive and energetic de- 
velopment, and it would* be well, if the facts relating to it 
were widely known and thoroughly understood, ' both in Europe 
and America. 

The exportation of Fibres has already attracted great atten- 
tion, but it is probable, that the trade is still merely in its in- 
fancy. The various purposes to which J ute is now* applied at 
home, and its cheapness, produce a great demand for it, and the 
ease with which it is cultivated, and the large return it yields, 
render it a favorite crop with the Bengali landholder. The 
probability is that its export will go on increasing, and that in a 
very few years, the quantity sent out annually, will exceed a million 
sterling in value. The Rhcea is another fibre of great importance, 
resembling, as it does, the China grass. The price of it at home 
is very high, and -the want of it may increase. But till it is 
better known, and can be more easily prepared, the export can 
not be expected to be extensive. If it could be laid down in 
London at £50 a ton, the demand for it would 'soon increase, 
and stimulate the production here. But there are other fibres 
which are likely to come into general or extended use, and 
among these the Jubbulpore, Hemp, (or sunn), and the Flax. 
In the former, we have a product capable of competition with the 
Hemp of Russia ; and Flax could be exported in unlimited abun- 
dance, with a more skilful arrangement for preserving at once its 
stalk and its Linseed. 
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The trade in Opium, as the returns we have quoted shew, 
h^s grown and is likely to grow on. The question of Govern- 
ment con*nection with it is much misunderstood al home, and is 
sometimes argued, as though the Government here could, if it 
chose, suppress its cultivation by prohibitory laws. This how- 
ever, we fear, is impossible, and the Government monopoly there- 
fore, in so far as it operates as a restriction, both on the cultiva- 
tion, and the use of the drug in this country, is a very important 
benefit. The case in China wears a very different aspect. The 
smuggling of Opium in armed vessels, in connivance with the 
Chinese officials, who are bribed and corrupted ; and the conse- 
quences to myriads from the use of the drug ; render the traffic 
only second to the slave trade, (if indeed, it be second even to 
that), in iniquity and cruelty. But whether it could be sup- 
pressed, save by such a combination of all nations, as is directed 
against the slave-trade, is very doubtful. The only practical 
remedy that we know in our own country, and among our- 
selves, is for Public Opinion to deal with these Opium 
traders, as it does with pests and nuisances to society, who 
are living by pandering to the vilest passions, and accumulating 
wealth, by means on which the curse of God must certainly rest 
for ever. But very different has been our conduct. We have 
boasted of our enlightenment, and of our forbearance” to the 
Chinese, and have sneered at their barbarism and folly ; while aur 
Christian gentlemen, honored and exalted in society, have been 
using means to poison them by thousands, for filthy lucre^s sake ; 
and not a few who have called themselves Christians and English- 
men, have been parties to that atrocious system of slave dealing, 
which annually consigns thousands of entrapped Chinese, as 
hopeless slaves to Cuba, and as worse than hopeless slaves to the 
Peruvian Guano Islands, In truth, no offence more disgraceful than 
the conduct of multitudes of English traders to the people of 
China, has been committed in the annals of commerce. To crown 
all by a war on a false pretence of an insult to the British flag, 
and to commen(‘e it by the bombardment of a populous helpless 
city, is in strict keeping with much that has gone before ; and 
his vindication of this conduct, doubtless in the eyes of his 
admirers, adds greatly to the fame of Lord Palmerston, and 
exhibits in striking colours his zeal for the dignity and honor of 
our country. Of course the war into which he is now rushing 
with so much bravado against a pitiable foe, will end as his first 
China war ended, in an enormous increase of smuggled Opium, 
or perhaps the traffic will be still further stimulated hy the im- 
portation being legalized. Since the last war, the Import of 
Opium into China has increased from 20,000 to 70,000 chests, 
and this war nill doubtless lead to a further corresponding 
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expansion of the traffic. We talk of the wrongs of Afritsa ! 
When the puUic mind in England is restored to health, we shall 
begin to hear of the still greater wrongs of China. 

The rapidly extending trade in Grain and Seeds, particularly in 
nice, Linseed, and Mustardseed, must have attracted the at- 
tention of all who have considered the develo|>inent of Indians 
resources. The readier cultivation of these articles as compared 
with Sugar, and the greater profit they at present yield, cause 
them to be preferred to Sugar by the cultivators. The case of 
Indigo rests on special grounds. It is we fear ordinarily a forced 
cultivation. The Planter takes a Zemindary or a lease from a 
Zemindar, and intends to cultivate Indigo. But the question at 
once occurs, is the Ryot, the small holder, to cultivate what the 
Planter chooses, or that which he himself prefers ? What is, 
in fact, the RyoVs tenure ? Is he a yeoman holding a freehold, 
subject to a rent charge payable to the Zemindar, or is he a 
tenant at will, whose continuance in possession depends from 

J ^ear to year on the pleasure of his landlord, or is he a mere 
abourer ? It is a large question, and the probable answer to it 
will satisfy few Indigo Planters. We apprehend that the 
Ryot is in the same position as theFeuarin Scotland, or the per- 
petual householder in Lancashire, who pays a first rent to a 
head landlord. The idea of the head landlord in those parts, 
prescribing the crops, is to say the least, novel ; and we ap- 
prehend that ordinarily it is a sense of the doubtfulness of the 
right on the part of Indigo Planters, which induces them to 
rest rather on an alleged contract in each case, than on a general 
power as landlords. They usually make advances for the season, 
and supply the seed — and if this be done bona Jide, and accepted 
by the tenant, the obligation to cultivate accordingly, is sufficiently 
simple. But there is reason to believe, that the lyot is usually 
allowed no choice in the matter. That there are cases in which 
he consents to receive an advance for Indigo cultivation, and 
then, under the influence of a rival Planter and Zemindar, or 
from the mere hope of a successful fraud, sows other seed, is 
very probable ; and it is equally likely that in all such cases, the 
Planter is tempted by the dilatory and expensive process of 
legal relief, to take the law into his own hands, and to assert his 
rights, according to his own view of them, in his o^m way. But 
gener^ly speaking, it is difficult to believe, that ryots occupying 
ground in a Talook or Zemindary held by an Indigo Planter, 
who are necessarily greatly in his power, would venture to sow 
other seed, if they h^ consented to receive advances for cultivat- 
ing Indigo. It may be assumed that the Bengali, with his 
thirst for gain, will be sufficiently willing, without any constraint, 
to cultivate a profitable crop ; and that there must be something 
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peculiar in the case of Indigo, which occasions his reluctance 
and repugnance ; and we apprehend that as otlie| crops — (Rice, 
Jute, and Seeds for instance,) become increasingly m demand, this 
repugnance will increase. The Indigo Planter will be then, as 
now, of course at liberty to sow Indigo on land in his own 
proper occupation, but the question, whether he is at liberty to 
compel the ryots in Zemindaries, which he has purchased, or in 
the Talooks which he holds of Zemindars, to cultivate it also, in 
preference to all other crops, is not to be settled in the affirmative, 
as a matter of course. 

In dealing with this subject we are usually met by ex- 
traneous considerations. We are told of the capital expend- 
ed by Planters, and of its great importance to the coun- 
try, and the like. But great caution is needful in giving 
assent to all that is said on this point. The cultivation of Indigo 
originally was stimulated chiefly by the East India Company, 
which made very large advances on the produce. Mr. Bell 
states that the Exports in 178G were 245,011 lbs.; and that it was 
by means of these advances that the quantity had advanced 
to 6,570,824 lbs. in, 1810. The average amount now is pro- 
bably about 9,000,000 lbs. the factories having been increased 
by the great Houses, and many of them having been afterwards 
kept up at a heavy loss by the Union Bank, — in both cases we 
venture to think, at the ultimate cost of the unfortuuate creditors 
of those Houses and that Bank. The current outlay now, in the 
purchase of seed and in labour, is doubtless large, and the annual 
average export value of the article, may be henceforth stated at 
about two and a half millions sterling. But the export of 
Rice from Calcutta and Arracan last year, we believe, was 
much more than this, and it was raised with far less difficulty, 
and the profit on it to the people was vastly greater. The 
cultivator of Indigo knows that he is engaged in a hazard- 
ous speculation, and that it is as likely as not, at the end of the 
season, that the yield of his land, instead of clearing off his 
advances, and leaving a balance of profit, will leave him in debt 
to the Planter. Then, further, he is in the hands of middle 
men who notoriously defraud him. The number of his bundles 
13 most probably counted amiss; and in settling accounts he 
has to give alf kinds of customs into the intervening hands. 
He is, in fact, ih the books ” of the factory, and is likely 
to remain there, noUyiB volens, for life. On the whole then, 
there is a great deal in the Indigo Planting system as prac- 
tised in Bengal, which demands enquiry, and which suggests 
difficult and embarrassing questions. That it is connected with 
a great deal of severity and injustice, appears very evident; 
and that this must necessarily be the case, (as is usually said), 
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is a conclusion which in our minds, at least, does not expite 
either satisfactbn or contentment. 

At any rate* enquiry ought not to be refused from the fear of 
injuring class interests,” and of exciting class animosities,” if 
the fact be that the opposed classes ” are a few Indigo Planters on 
the one hand^ and myriads of suffering and oppressed people on the 
other. Or, if this ground be tenable, it must be also conceded 
that all the measures preliminary to the emancipation of the 
slaves in the West Indies were objectionable, and that emancipa- 
tion itself was unjustifiable. 

Of the other articles of export, it is probable that considerable 
progress will be made, ere many years, in Coffee, Tobacco, Cochi- 
neal, and Borax. If disturbances increase in China, there may 
be a largely augmented demand for Silk. And it appears to be 
very likely that Wheat will assume a greater prominence in the 
exports of Grain, as soon as the Railroads are sufficiently advanced 
to reach the most fertile districts. The internal demand of 
India herself, for her own products and manufactures, will also 
rise with her advancing civilization, and the demand of her ports, 
of Calcutta especially, for all the material^^ of ship-building and 
of domestic luxuries, will stimulate internal traffic in an extra- 
ordinary manner. New wants will arise, the wonderful ingenuity 
of the people, applied to improve methods of cultivation, and to 
new arts, will develope new internal resources, and great tracts 
of country, now the abode of wild beasts, will be cleared, and 
brought under culture, and the climate being improved, as well 
as the popular habits, the people may advance in physical vigour 
and courage. 

But the consideration of Indians future progress cannot be severed 
from the thought of the destiny of the whole continent of Asia. 
The voice of prophecy, the experience of history, the observation of 
nature, all combine to point to this great continent, as the sphere 
of the greatest future developemeiit of power, wealth, and know- 
ledge. With such a vast population, with such exuberant fertility, 
with such magnificent rivers, such mineral treasures, and seas 
studded with such splendid islands j with races of people marked 
out for eminence by the highest natural gifts ; with new influences 
rapidly working to combine, and unite under Eurojiean authority, 
all Eastern nations ; and with ” all those other advantages which 
are spreading through the globe — proximity’ by means of steam, 
the experience of varied wants and mutual dependence, the ad- 
vancement of intelligence, and the spirit of enterprise and freedom, 
— Asia is struggling forward out of the sufferings and gloom of 
centuries, into the enjoyment of peace and prosperity. It may 
be soon, that we shall see again on the theatre of the world her 
master-minds ; the spirit of ancient sages and heroes animating 
new sons of the East : the lyre touched again with the re-kindled 

June, 1857. l 1 
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fire of earth’s first and greatest poets ; patriotism burning again 
in a new heroic David ; descendants of the Maccabees rousing 
desponding nations into life ; and the fervour of again inspire 
ing Apostles of the East to give a new impulse to their own 
and to future generations. We have known in the dreary page of 
past history, the sad records of energies wasted, wisdom mis-direct- 
ed, and military skill applied only to spread abroad desolation 
and ruin. We see still the ascendancy of minds of astonish- 
ing force, in the followers of Mohammed, Gaudama, Zoroaster, 
and Confucius, We meet at every turn, traditions of Akbar, 
and records of the conquering march of Timour. Nimrod is 
remembered still. The name of Ishmael is still revered by his 
posterity ; and the faithful memory of the scattered Jews, 
mourns still the fatal sins that stripped them of their land, while 
it treasures up the promise of pardon and future glory, and the 
fame of their ancient worthies. And we feel how soon, if the 
animating and ennobling spirit of Christianity were to vivify 
the powers of some new hero of Asia, the tide of sorrow and 
aflliction might be rolled back, and years of compensating bless- 
ing begin to run ! We believe that thus it will be : that assured- 
ly the Deliverer will hasten to release this struggling captive, 
and to destroy the wasting foe which preys now on the weaken- 
ed frame. All nature, all tradition, all human expectation, 
points to the coming time ; and prophecy directs the eye to the 
source of faith and hope. Already in India much has been 
attempted. Brahminism has been shaken, and entrance gained 
for truth. In other lands the powers of evil have been shattered. 
And there have been the first fruits of the promised harvest in 
the evangelization of many, who once worshipped dumb idols 
even as they were led. In very recent days, we have heard of 
the Karens in Burmah, receiving the Gospel with all readiness 
of mind,^’ and scarcely less has been its triumph among the Coles 
in Central India. As we have seen in other lands, the Mora- 
vians (as in Antigua), carrying the blessings alike of Christianity, 
and liberty to a whole population ; as we now see captured 
Negroes rescued and brought back to Africa, there to carry to 
their homes far inland, or up the Niger, the tidings which alone 
can truly emancipate ; we awaken to the consciousness, that the era 
of the world^s fecovery is drawing near. We see the whole crea- 
tion groaning in bondage ; while boundless wealth, in food for 
the use of man, is wasted every year in untrodden regions, rich 
with all the needful treasures of a golden age. But we read that 
“ the earth was formed to be inhabited,” and we believe, that by 
ways far beyond our conception, with the ease of omnipotent 
skill, the designed result will be accomplished, and the designed pur- 
pose fulfilled. And therefore, though now scarcely in the infancy 
of the world's true manifestation, we lift up our heart, in the assu- 
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ranee that error, suffering, and oppression, will be gradually but 
completely abc^slied, and that all the nations will be united in 
the combined Jesponse of praise and worship, to the greRt Author 
of their bounties and their joy. 

If there be those who deem these topics uncongenial to our 
main subject, they have altogether mistaken our design in re- 
viewing these foregoing details. We wish to join with others 
in pleading for India ; in producing an intelligent interest in 
her condition ; and in exhibiting her necessities and her claims. 
We cherish the hope that if, unhappily, merchants have hereto- 
fore contented themselves with visiting this land for the sole 
purpose of realizing some rapid gains, the day is coming 
when they will be animated by nobler sentiments, and allow bene- 
volence the victory over self. It is a narrow and petty fancy 
which limits the work of elevating the people of this land to 
Public Officers and Christian Ministers, or which leads any to 
say to another, ^ I have no need of thee.^ In the wise appoint- 
ments of God, there is an endless diversity of gifts, affording 
infinite degrees of influence. To the statesman the case of 
India presents, we believe, at the present time, the grandest and 
the most hopeful sphere in the world, for the exercibe of the 
most enlarged ability, and the most capacious and. the warmest 
philanthropy ; hut not less to the merchant, who realizes his 
duty to consecrate his gain to the Lord, and his substance to the 
Lord of the whole earth,^^ it affords scope for the noblest 
liberality, and unrivalled opportunities of speedy and extensive 
usefulness. Hitherto, there has been little effort to do good, 
and little desire to gain the attachment of the people, or to 
deserve their gratitude ; there have been few attempts to obtain 
acquaintance with their true condition ; — all has been hurry to 
gain riches, and hurry to return home, unblessing and unble&t. 
If India has been neglected, there have been few at home to 
claim a hearing on her behalf ; fewer still who have spoken, with 
genuine feeling or intelligence, of her distresses. The general 
tone of all has been the cold and careless echo of Am I my 
brother's keeper ?” and it has been seldom that injustice has 
roused any to demand even a fair and deliberate enquiry. If now 
the conviction, at least, of tAis duty be spread widely abroad ; 
if the importance of thus commencing the discharge of Eng- 
land's responsibility to* this long neglected empire, he now re- 
cognized and admitted ; we shall look at no distant day for a re- 
sult surpassing all present apparent probabilities, in the improve- 
ment of the Government, in the enlightenment of the people, in 
the extension of commerce, and in the diffusion of Indian, and 
British influence, throughout the whole continent of Asia. 
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Art. VI. — Report of Cases detef mined in the Court of Nizamui 
• Adawlut at Calcutta for 1855. Calcikta. Thacker, 
Spink and Co. 

S IR EDWARD COKE, in the preface to the first part of 
his Reports, says : — " When I considered how by her Ma- 
' jesty^B princely care and choice, her seats of justice have been 
' ever, for the clue execution of her laws, furnished with J udges 
* of such excellent knowledge and ' wisdom, (where unto they 
' have attained in this fruitful springtime of her blessed reign), 
' as I fear that succeeding ages shall not afford successors equal 
' unto them, I have adventured to publish certain of their re- 
* solutions, &c.” Wc know not whether similar considerations 
have weighed with the publishers of the Reports of the Sudder 
Nizamut Adawlut at Calcutta, the highest Criminal Court in 
Dengal. But with whatever motive they may be published, 
the volume which we have taken as the subject of this article, 
(and which has been selected merely because it happens to be 
the latest,) is very instructive and interesting, and affords abun- 
dant materials for reflection. 

All full accounts of criminal trials are interesting. The evi- 
dence of the witnesses, when given in detail, shews more of the 
real manners and customs of the people, than any thing else, 
short of personal intercourse, can do. It may not perhaps be 
with the best class of the people that the reader is brought in- 
to contact : but to, get a distinct glimpse of the private life of 
ayiy class,— of their motives and feelings, — gives a considerable 
acquaintance with the whole body. We venture to say, that 
for one whose lot is not cast in India, or rather in the Mofussil, 
and who is desirous of informing himself as to the manners and 
customs of the natives in Bengal, no book could be found more 
fitted than these reports of the Sudder Nizamut Adawlut, to give 
him the information sought for. From them may be seen how 
the natives live, act and suffer : and a fair opinion may be 
formed of the manner in which criminal justice is administered, 
and of the state of the country generally. If the reader be an 
Englishman, he will find a further interest in these reports, in- 
asmuch as they will occasionally shew him a good deal of his 
fellow-countrymen m India, and of the manner in which they 
comport themselves in their various positions. 

The cases wliich come before the Sudder Court are all of 
them important, the crimes charged being generally the heaviest 
known to the calendar. Some of these cases come up on appeal 
from the decisions of the Inferior Courts : others are referred by 
the Lower Courts for the final decision of the Sudder. The 
latter course is followed; either where the nature of the crime of 
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which the prisoner is accused, is such that no Court but the 
Sadder can deal finally with it; or where the Lower Court 
considers a mofe severe punishment necessary than it has power 
of itself to order, — such as death, or transportation for life. In 
cases which have to be referred to the Sudder, the Lower Court, 
after trial in the ordinary manner, records its opinion, recom- 
mending the punishment which seems suitable. This recom- 
mendation is, in fact, the sentence of the Court making it, and as 
such we always treat it. It must therefore be borne in mind, 
that when in the course of the following remarks, we speak 
of the sentence of the Lower Court, we may mean either an actual 
sentence or only a recommendation. 

The Sudder Court is a Court of ultimate Criminal Jurisdic- 
tion : its decision is final, there being no appeal from it to the 
Privy Council, as there is when it sits as a Civil Court. In such 
a Court, dealing with such subjects as vve have described, we 
should naturally expect to find many questions of law, — we 
mean pure law, — discussed and decided. But strange to say, 
this is not the case. If such a point does happen to be decided, 
it is so merely incidentally, and as if it were the least important 
part of the whole case, lliere is no dealing with any subject 
gcnerallff ; no deliberate laying down of the law, so as to be 
much of a guide or authority for the future. 

So far as we understand it, the custom is for the Judge of the 
Lower Court to furnish the Sudder Court with a full statement 
of the case sent up, and with the conclusions he has come to, 
and his reasons for coming to them : along with these, are sent 
the depositions of the witnesses who have been examined. The 
manner in which these statements are prepared, is not always 
very judicial or dignified : and many of them exhibit a play- 
fulness of imagination, which we should hardly have sup2)osed 
could exist among a set of gentlemen who have spent the best 
part of their lives in a climate such as that of India. In many 
cases, they appear to aim much more at what they consider fine 
writing, than at making a simple, or strictly accurate statement 
of the matter with which they are dealing. 

Thus in the statement of one case, the charge being murder, 
and there being several prisoners, — one of them a woman whose 
intrigues with the deceased had probably caused the murder, — 
we find the following passage : — 

“ The standard of virtue amdhgst native females is not a high one : 
though I do not mean to say they are all unchaste ; far from it, 
and if the practice of Puttee was restored, scores would resort to it 
again, on the death of their husbands, to shew by precei)t that they 
were chaste. 

" Chaste as the icicle 

That’s curded by the frost from purest snow, 

And hangs on Dian’s tomide.'’ — 758, Nov, 
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— Teally very poetical and pretty, coming from a gentleman writ- 
ing on a matter of the life or death of no less than# three persons ! I 

Again, in a case in which arson, robbery,* and attacking 
the police were combined, the Judge of the Lower Court gives a 
long introduction to his statement. After mentioning that the 
circumstances out of which the prosecution arose, had their 
origin in a dispute between two persons who jointly possessed 
certain estates, one (whom we shall call A), having a share, 
and the other (whom we shall call B), having a share, the 
Judge proceeds ; — 

‘‘ At length A seems to have resolved on taking vigorous measures 
to put down opposition, come from what quarter it might. For this 
purpose he secured the good will of two brothers, indisputably the 
most notorious, turbulent, characters to be found in this notorious 
lawless district. These brothers are Gugun Meah and Mohun Meah, 
(since not inappropriately named the Gog and Magog of these parts). 
The means employed to gain them over was a lease on easy terms of 
several desirable properties ; but this compact was destined to be of 
short duration, for, (fee. * * The alliance was thus cut asunder, 

and these parties became his worst enemies. Innumerable were the 
cases these parties brought against each other, but the long purse of 
A soon exhausted the strength of the Meahs in this expensive and 
profitless warfare, and then the Meahs changed their tactics. Leaving 
A to the Courts, the Meahs gave him real cause to resort to them. 
They plundered A’s zemindary cutchery, robbed and oppressed all 
who professed to be favorable to him, and this kind of life proved so 
tempting, from the plunder obtained, that the Meahs were able, with- 
out any means of their own, to collect and keep together a force 
which A’s hired hands were not strong enough to cope with.” * * * 
Fp. 272—3, Feb. 

He then goes on to state the facts of the case before him. It 
is to be observed that although one of these identical Meahs was 
on his trial, there was no evidence whatever before the Judge of 
any of the matters which furnished him with the introductory 
flourish, from which we have made the above quotation. The 
Sudder Court very properly takes notice of the impropriety of 
thus trying to establish a general imputation against the 
prisoners : but curiously enough, they, at the same moment, 
adopt the introduction themselves, by adding ^Hhough not 
without foundation*.” The judgment of the Sudder Court 
goes on : — • 

“ The report should be founded on matter strictly connected with 
the several offences charged on the record, and supported by legal 
evidence. The souhrequets of Gog and Magog given to the two 
brothers, Gugun and Mohun, in the Sessions Judge’s letter of re- 
ference, are quite ou*: of place, and evince a levity which is too in- 
discreet to be passed over without some notice,” — P. 298, Feb. 
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It ended in the unfortunate Gog having a sentence passed 
upon him of in^prisonment for fourteen years with irons and 
labor. 

The Inferior Courts are not always so respectful to their 
superiors as they might be. When a case is remanded for 
review, or any other purpose, such a proceeding is occasionally 
somewhat irritating to the Judge whose decision is called in 
question, and the disapprobation which is felt, is sometimes 
expressed. By the law as it exists in Bengal, if a man is tried 
on several distinct charges and found guilty on each, the J udge 
may give him one consolidated sentence for all, instead of a 
distinct punishment for each offence. Gog, (the same person 
we have just been speaking of,) and several other persons, were 
brought up charged on various indictments at once. The Judge 
tried them on some, and then passed a consolidated sentence 
on them, without trying fliem upon the others, or in any way 
disposing of them. The Sudder Court sent back the proceed- 
ings, sajring that the prisoners were entitled to a decision in 
the Sessions Court, on the charges, which could not be allowed 
to hang over them, and it was the duty of the Sessions Judge, 
either to convict or acquit them.” The Sessions Judge tried 
them as desired, but wrote back 

“ Though I did not try the two omitted cases, the charges were not 
kept pending over the prisoners. * * * Every prisoner convicted 

and sentenced, I should have regarded as done with ; but any prisoner 
acquitted altogether would be subjected to be tried on the two un- 
investigated charges. Nor can I see any inconvenience or injustice 
in this. A man who has broken the laws mmt he tried in the wa 
most convenient to those who have the administration of the law. It 
is better that a prisoner be subjected to trial on a fresh count after 
his acquittal on some former charge, than that a Sessions Judge 
should employ his time for five or six days in the trial of a multitude 
of kindred cases, for fear that the Nizamut Adawlut reverse some of his 
convictions^ — P. 271, J'eh, 7. 

He also remarks : — 

As hanging is the limited punishment for any number of cases 
of murder, so I regard fourteen years’ imprisonment as the proper 
limit for any number of crimes less than murder.” * ** 

To which the Sudder replies : — 

“ The Sessions Judge has entirely forgotten that, for obvious 
reasons, the power of Courts of Justice over a criminal must be 
limited by a sentence of death, while they can exercise the power 
of secondary punishment at their discretion, to any extent sanctioned 
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by. the law in other cases. The Sessions Judge^s reasoning, is there- 
fore both misplaced and illogical.” ^ 

It is quite incomprehensible, how such a production as that of 
the Sessions Judge is altogether — for we have given but a small 
portion of it — should have been tolerated at all. The only 
excuse for it appears to be, that when the case was originally 
remanded, neither Court fully understood what the other had 
done, or intended should be done. 

There seems to be no disposition on the part of the Lower 
Courts to put their light under a bushel, for we find them not 
unfrequently bringing to the notice of their superiors, the excel- 
lent manner in which the prosecution has been conducted, and 
a conviction obtained. Thus, one Judge, in a tnurder case, 
having said that he considered that transportation for life would 
be a sufficient punishment, on account of the prisoner’s youth, 
continues : — 

“ With these remarks I leave the case in the Court’s hands, trust- 
ing they will approve of the care and despatch shewn in its prepara- 
tion and reference, not more than nine days having intervened' 
between the perpetration of the crime, and the recommendation of 
the prisoner for punishment.” — P. 07, JwZy. 

The Sudder Court took no notice of this passage, but quietly 
ordered that the prisoner should be hanged instead of trans- 
ported, — and indeed, as it happened, he did very well deserve to 
be hanged. 

The number* of cases reported for the year 1855, is 687 ; 
and in most of them there was more than one prisoner. In 328, 
or rather more than one-third of these cases, the prisoners or 
some of them were successful ; 377 persons who had been con- 
victed and scntonced, were acquitted : thirty-two persons were 
released and set at liberty, the proceedings against them being 
quashed for irregularity : the punishments of twenty-six criminals 
were increased : those of 10k were diminished. In all, 507 of the 
sentences passed by the Lower Courts, were altered, exclusive of 
the cases in which the proceedings against thirty-two persons 
were quashed. 

Such a state of things is very far from what it ought to be : 
an immediate remedy for it, however, it is not easy to discover. 
The Sudder Court seems often to interfere very needlessly and 
ca23riciously with the decisions of the Lower Courts, in cases 

* These figures arc materially correct. There may for certain reasons be 
some slight inaccuracy, but none such as in any way to affect the general results 
shown. 
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where the whole (]pestion is, as to the amount of credit to be 
given to the evMcnce adduced. It is not suflBiciently borne m 
mind, that wheje many witnesses have been exainincd, and there 
is much conflict of evidence, no two persons, however careful or 
intelligent, ever take exactly the same view of the matter, and 
that, under such circumstances, the chances are that the man who 
is on the spot, and who has personally seen and dealt with the 
witnesses, is more likely to come to a right conclusion, than the 
man who has had none of these advantages. These reports, 
however, fully prove the necessity which exists for having an ap- 
peal from the Lower Courts, and that the appeal to the Sudder, 
even such as it is, is a great benefit ; they shew how much more 
unsafe, both life and liberty would be in the Mofussil, if there 
were no appeal. 

That life and liberty are most unsafe in the Mofussil, is very 
evident. If so many of those charged with the mQst heinous 
crimes, and tried by the most experienced J udges in the coun- 
try, were improperly convicted and sentenced, what must be the 
ease of the countless alleged offenders brought up on charges 
summarily disposed of in the Mofussil, and which there is no 
possibility of bringing in appeal before the Sudder Court, For 
one case of importance sufficient to give the prisoner the right 
of appeal to the Sudder Court, there are multitudes disposed of 
daily, in which he has no such right: and in these minor cases 
too, the persons who try them are often without any experience 
whatever, — mere lads learning their business as Magistrates, and 
barely yet understanding half that is said to them by the pri- 
soners, or any one else in their Court. We say, if there is such 
a failure of justice in so many of the most important cases, 
tried with the greatest care,’ and by the best Judges in the 
country, what must the failure be in the minor eases, tried with 
less care, and very often, by confessedly bad Judges? And 
what an amount of misery and suffering must all this produce ? 

Contemplate for a moment the sufferings endured by the un- 
justly convicted men whom the Sudder Court in 1855, acquitted 
and released. Each of these individuals was taken from his 
home, seized and examined by the police, (and who shall say 
what he suffered at tliie stage of the proceedings ?) ,* examined 
and committed by the Magistrate ; tried and convicted by tho 
Sessions Judge ; sent back to prison (in a fisw cases perhaps he 
would be allowed -to remain out on bail) : and kept in suspense, 
and agony, until the order for his release arrived from the 
Sudder Court. Add to this, that in many cases the prisoner 
has been dragged for miles over the country, to the place of 
trial ; that in nearly all cases, seveial months elapse, between 
the original charge and apprehension by the police, and the final 
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a<»qiiitt;al by the Sudder Court, — and that, throughout the whole 
proceedings, a constant expenditure of money ip requisite ! And 
for all tills there is no compensation. Indeed, there can be no 
compensation; for the injury done to the feelings of the ac- 
quitted and of his relatives and friends, is not an injury for 
which any real amends can be made. To the feelings of a 
native,' if his position in the world be at all above the very 
lowest, the shock produced by such proceedings, is as great as 
it would, in the like case, be to an Englishman in his own coun- 
try. But it never seems to occur to any body, from policemen 
to Sudder J udges, that natives have any feeling ; and as to pitying 
a man for what he has gone through, owing to the blunders or 
viciousness of the police or of the Courts, or supposing he has 
any right to complain, — such a thing is never dreamt of. If a 
prisoner is eventually acquitted, his acquittal never gives much 
satisfaction to any body ; he is thought only too lucky in get- 
ting off at all. And lucky indeed he is, for the whole matter is 
pretty much a calculation of chances ! 

A case in the Sudder Court is heard in the first instance by 
two Judges. If they agree in their opinion, they dispose finally 
of the case : but if they dliFer, they refer the case to a third 
Judge, and his decision, if it agrees with that of cither of his 
brethren, concludes the matter. Should he again take a view 
of his own, distinct from the other two, the case is referred to 
a fourth Judge, — and so on, until a majority in favor of some 
one view, can be got. 

Of this there is a striking instance, in a case* of affray attend- 
ed with wilful murder. The Lower Court convicted seven of the 
prisoners, and sentenced them eaph to fourteen years^ imprison- 
ment with labor. In the Sudder Court, one Judge acquitted 
them all ; but the other acquitted only three of them, confirm- 
ing the sentence of the Lower Court as to the other four. 
There being thus a difference of opinion between the two Sudder 
Judges as to the fate of the latter, the case was, as to them, 
referred to a third Judge. He took an entirely fresh view of 
the matter ; he approved of their conviction, but not of their 
punishment, which he considered too light, as they had com- 
mitted murder, and should, he thought, have been transported 
for life. As the third Judge thus differed from both the others, 
a fourth was called in. He agreed with the first, in acquitting 
all. So in the end, the disputed four were acquitted and set at 
liberty, after having run the gauntlet of nearly the whole Sudder 
Bench. 

This practice is followed even where the ground of dissent of 
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the Judge who wishes to interfere with the Lower Courtis 
depision, is that the sentence passed is too light, and ought to 
have been deaj^. Thus, in a murder case,* the Lower Court 
considered it proved that the prisoners were guilty, — but ap- 
parently only in the second degree, — and sentenced them to 
transportation for life. This decision was upheld by one of the 
Judges in appeal. The other, however, ^vas of a different 
opinion. “ The crime of which the prisoners are guilty is 
' deliberate and wilful murder, and the i^enalty is death, and 
^ to that doom I would consign them both.” The case was 
referred to a third Judge, and as he agreed that sentence of 
death should be passed, the Lower Court’s sentence was altered, 
and the men were hanged. 

This does seem to be a very loose and reckless manner of 
dealing with human life. It is a sufficiently awful and danger- 
ous thing to execute the extreme penalty of the law upon a 
criminal, even when Juries and Judges are all agreed. But that 
any two persons should, merely upon reading the depositions of 
the witnesses, and other papers connected with the case, take 
upon themselves to convert into a sentence of death, a minor 
sentence which had appeared sufficient to the Court which tried 
the prisoner, and to an appellate Judge of position and authority^ 
equal to their own, is to us perfectly astonishing. It will not 
be denied, that no man ought to be punished capitally so long 
as there is any reasonable doubt of his guilt deserving death : 
yet it cannot be said, that there is no reasonable doubt, where 
a Aan is hanged, notwithstanding the opinion of the Lower 
Court, and of one of the three Sudder J udges, before whom his 
case is heard, that he ought not to be so. 

The proper apportionment of the punishment to the crime 
committed, is one of the most important questions for the con- 
sideration of the Judge and Magistrate, as well as of the 
Legislator. There are two principles by which it ought to be 
regulated. The severity of the punishment should depend on 
the heinousness of the crime : and (which is a corollary of the 
first) where the crime is the same, the punishment should be 
the same. But practically these principles are very difficult 
to carry out, as appears from the great inconsistency and 
capriciousncss often observable in the sentences of Criminal Courts 
even in England. It is no|; surprising that we find a good 
deal of caprice and inconsistency in the punishments awarded here. 

At p. 973, Dec,/\% the report of the trial of two persons, 
Akbar and Haran, the former charged with committing a rape, 
the latter with aiding and abetting. The offence charged, wa« 
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proved against each. Haran had aided by putting a cloth on 
the mouth of the prosecutrix, and afterwards by holding back a 
woman who came to the rescue. v 

At p. 994, Dec,f is the report of the trial of one Sabee for 
the like offence. In this case also the charge was fully proved. 
In both cases, the prosecutrices are said to have been persons 
of unimpeachable character, — in both the offence 'was as wanton 
and gross an outrage as possible, — in neither is there any one 
ingredient which makes it worse than the other. Yet what are 
the sentences ? The one principal, Akbar, gets only four years' 
imprisonment ; the other, Sabee, gets seven years. The abettor 
Haran gets only two years. Can it be douijted that there is a 
failure of justice here ? Either Sabee got three years too much ; 
or Akbar got three years too little. 

Again let us compare the case of Akbar and Haran with tho 
case of Idoo, heard in appeal by the same Judges on the same 
day.* Idoo was tried lor attempting to get a situation as cook 
by means of a forged character. The Lower Court states the 
case thus : — 

“The prisoner admitted having uttered the certificate, hut denied 
that it was a forgery. The prisoners offered himself as a cook to 
Mrs. A., stating that he had served in that capacity in the families 
of Mr. B., and other gentlemen ; he produced a certificate signed 
C. B. wliicli lie said had been written and presented to bim by the 
late Mrs. B.’' 

It was proved that the certificate was not written or si^ed 
by Mrs. B., or any member of the family ; and that the prisoner 
had never served in that family at all. The prisoner was there- 
fore very properly convicted : and he was sentenced to iinpri- 
Bonment lor three years with labor, — the labor being commutable 
to a fine of fifty rupees," which sentence was confirmed. 

Now whether Idoo deserved three years' imprisonment for 
what he had done, we shall not stop here to enquire i very 
bihly he did. But if he did, can any reasonable person deny that 
Akbar deserved more than four years, for the rape which he 
mitted, and that Haran deserved more than two years for aiding 
and abetting therein, in the manner we have described r The 
Suddcr Court, by passing these sentences, have in fact, (although 
doubtless they did not mean to do so), declared it to be their 
opinion that it is a less offence by one-third to hold a womun 
while another commits a rape upon her, than to use a false cha- 
rac*ter in order to get a situation as cook : and that to use a raise 
character in getting a place as cook is only by one-fourth a less 
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heinous crime than actually to commit an atrocious and aggravat- 
ed rape I | 

Jealousy is Ihe cause of very many murders, and attempts to 
murder ; and those who commit offences under the influence of 
it are, as a general rule, dealt with very leniently. Thus we find 
a prisoner convicted by the Lower Court of assault with wound- 
ing, and sentenced to five years’ imprisonment with labor. He 
-QTi his victim a very severe incised wound on the 
left hreast,’’ given by a dao or hatchet, but the prosecutor’s life 
was not in danger. The circumstances, under which the wound 
was given, appear from the remarks of the appellate court : — 

‘‘We believe the story told by the prosecutor on the spur of 
the moment, is the true story ; that he had an intrigue with ilie 
prisoner’s wife, and went for that purpose into the house, when lie 
was detected and wounded. We are of opinion, that the assault, 
which was, we have every reason to suppose, committed under these 
circumstances, was justifiable. We therefore acquit and release the 
prisoner.” — P. 214, Feb, 

The prisoner himself simply denied having touched the pro- 
secutor, and set up an alibi ! 

And so in several other cases. One of them is particularly 
worthy of notice, because the prisoner was acquitted, although 
it was proved that the weapon was bought beforehand for the 
express purpose of attacking the prosecutor, — that “ the wound 
‘ was severe and dangerous, the weapon a deadly one, and the 
‘ attack premeditated.”* 

How far such leniency is desirable when assaults of so deadly 
a nature have been committed, is very questionable. We should 
rather have expected that in a country where so many people 
have but too good cause to be jealous, and where every man vvlicn 
excited is ready for violence of any kind, all such sudden out- 
breaks of passion would be checked with the utmost severity. 
We confess we do not comprehend how such an excuse can entitle 
a man to his acquittal. 

So uncertain, however, are all things in the law, that defences 
of this nature, though generally successful, are not always so. 
This is shewn by a case at p. 652, and another at p. 844, 
Nov, In the latter case, the prisoner was, on his own confes- 
sion, found guilty of murder and sentenced to transportation 
for life with labor in irons ; although the dishonor of his sister 
was the exciting cause, — “ the provocation was intense, and the 
‘ act of murder unpremeditated, and on sudden impulse.” 

The reports contain many interesting accounts of affrays and 
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riots, and they shew that not unfrequently regular pitched bat- 
tles are fought by large bodies of men, all armed p^fter the native 
fashion, with clubs, swords, and spears. In such lights, many of 
the , combatants are professional latteeals. These persons live 
by violence, and serve their master chiefly for the purpose of 
fighting for him. But while they serve as latteeals^ a good 
deal of business is generally done by them on their own ac- 
count as dacoitsy or gang-robbers: indeed, we believe that a 
large proportion of the hundreds of dacoits who have of late 
years been hanged or transported, . were also latteeals. In 
many districts, one piece of ground is the scene of so many 
lights in the course of the season. A. claims the ground 
as belonging to his estate : B., as belonging to his. Each 
keeps his latteeals in readiness, knowing well that when the 
sowing season comes, there must be a struggle. The sowing 
time arrives, and A. sends off his people to sow the disputed 
territory. Down come B.’s latteeals, A.^s men advance to 
support the sowing party, and then ensues a general fight, re- 
sulting in broken heads and limbs, and sometimes death. Should 
the land, notwithstanding, be sown, the same scene may be 
repeated when A. goes to carry off the crop : or, very possibly, 
B. may not have had patience to wait till then, but may have 
made a desperate, though fruitless, attempt to cut the crop while 
green, in which he was defeated only by the most strenuous 
exertions of A.’s retainers. 

All this goes on to a considerable extent even in the more 
accessible districts, and under the very eyes of Magistrates and 
Police. Of course it is carried on with tenfold vigour in the 
more remote parts, where a Magistrate is rarely, or never seen. 
The truth is, that neither Magistrates nor Police are strong 
enough to prevent it ; all they do, — and under existing circum- 
stances it is probably all they can do, — is to try to find out the 
aggressors after all is over, and to have them punished. If the 
Police are present at an affray, they seldom are of the smallest 
use. 

In the report of the trial of some eight persons for riot and 
wounding, and resisting the Police, after stating that on the ap- 
plication of thp landlord to the Police, a mtisJcooree peadah named 
Bachu had been sent to protect an attachment, issued by the 
landlord, of the crops of certain tenants who had not paid their 
rents, the Judge gives the following account of what oc- 
curred. 

“ On the 5th of December, another application was made to the 
Police to furnish further aid in preserving the attachment, as the 
villagers seemed inclined to combine, and would in that case carry 
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off the attached crops. Upon this, an order was sent to the Foujiary 
of Gobindporeio proceed to the spot, and prevent the removal of the 
crop. Accordingly the Fareedar having collected from twenty to 
twenty-five cJiowJceydars from the villages round about, proceeded to 
the spot, where he found the peadah Bachu engaged with ten or 
fifteen men in cutting the crops. He had no sooner arrived than 
the villagers of Salgong and Burso began simultaneously to appear 
in large forces, and with shouts of Qnar mar^ and armed with 
clubs, were making towards the fareedar and his party. The latter 
were soon dispersed, and those who had the courage to remain were 
more or less beaten. ' The first scene of the act being over, those 
of the rioters who came from Salgong returned thither with all speed ; 
and entering the yard in which Luckhun and Bamsook had several 
joint granaries, the villagers cut the outer mats of the golas, wliereby 
the grain in them was poured on the ground. A general plunder 
then ensued, which seems to have been participated in by the women 
and children of the whole village, and it did not cease till all four 
golas were nearly emptied of their contents.” — P. 754, June, 

This was a riot not attended by any act of very great atrocity. 
Here is an account of anothisr, in which the numbers engaged 
were small, but the violence used great. 

The landlady, through a servant, had applied for the protec- 
tion of the Police to distrain property belonging to a defaulting 
tenant. ' ^ 

“ A musJcooree peon was sent from the thannah with the servant, 
and on reaching the ground, was warned off by the prisoners, Nos. 
8 and 9, who were armed, and four other armed men with them. The 
prisoner No. 8 had a spear and shield : No. 9 had a sword and 
shield. Prisoners Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14, (servants of the land- 
lady), were cutting the crop on the ground, when the other party at- 
tacked them, and they appear to have retreated, throwing bricks and 
clods. No. 7, at a little distance off, gave orders for the affray. Jn 
the affray Gurrib and Maharaj, who were with the landlady’s party 
cutting the crop, were killed. Gurrib met his death at the hands 
of No. 8, who speared him in the stomach, — No. 9 afterwards striking 
him with his sword. Maharaj was killed by Dewan Sikh Jemadar, 
on the part of Kaleedass Baboo, who, as well as his master, has 
since absconded and evaded arrest.” — P. 455, April, 

The lower Court sentenced Nos. 7 and 8 to seyen years' im- 
prisonment with labor in irons in banishment. This sentence 
was confirmed; but such of the landlady's servants as were pri- 
soners were acquitted; the Sudder Court considering that al- 
though there were fair grounds for inferring that these prisoners 
were not altogether so innocent as their witnesses testified, still 
there was no evidence th|it they went armed, or opposed with 
force the violent assault made on them. 
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Two rich widow ladles had large landed estates which were 
oontiguons. The dwelling houses of these ladies.^were olose to 
each other; and in the immediate neighbourhood'. of her house, 
each had a bazaar, a village with shops in it, to which shops each 
expected, and ordered all the tenants on her estate to resort. A 
disagreement unfortunately took place between the ladies, as to 
a wall which was being built between their residences. This 
disagreement in time became a bitter feud. The servants of 
each began to attempt to entice or drive away the bazaar people 
of the' other, and to interfere with them going to her bazaar; 
each began to employ laUeeals for the purpose of protecting her 
own property, and injuring that of her neighbour. Notice of 
the state of affairs was given to the police by each party, but 
was apparently unproductive : and at last a tremendous riot 
and fight took place, in which one man was killed, many were 
wounded, and every possible act of plunder and violence com- 
mitted.* 

Here is a good account of a night attack by one set of 
villagers upon another: — 

Nackua and Chackla are contiguous villages, belonging to two 
rival Zemindars, The first is owned by Ilajnarain Roy, while Pran- 
nath Ohowdry is proprietor of the second. The villages are in the 
Soonderhuns, where the scarcity of cultivators makes every man of 
that cLass a valuable chattel to the possessor. 

It seems that last year Rajnarain’s agents in Nackua sent an 
escort of armed men, and brought away at dead of night several of 
Prannath’s ryots, among whom was the witness Panaullah. There 
is reason to think, that overtures having been made to him, he became 
reconciled to his late landlord, and was willing to return to his estate ; 
hut where ryots are not plentiful, it is not an easy matter for a ryot 
to esca ])0 from a village, except he consents to do so with the sacrifice 
of his worldly goods. But a ryot without cattle or plough, and with 
no means of supporting himself, is but a poor acquisition ; and when 
Panaullah agreed to return to Chackla, it became, of course, necessary 
to devise means for bringing away his family and property. Accord- 
ingly, Prannath’s Naib assembled their dependents and tenants, and 
on the night of the 6th March, 1855, proceeded to bring away 
Panaullah, his family, and worldly goods. Their arrival in the 
village in force, and at that hour of night, caused an uproar ; and 
the object of Ihe nocturnal visit not being altogether unknown 
to the adherents of 'Rajnarain Roy, the latter were not slow to 
call together their men to oppose the invaders. A mutual fight was 
likely to have occurred ; but sudden vigorous measures, on the part of 
Pramiath’s men, quickly decided the issue in their favor, and made 
their opponents take to flight, cowed by the eight of two of their nv/mr 
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her mortall)/ wounded. Secured against further resistance, Pran* 
nath’s men colkpted together whatever property they could lay their 
hands on, withoat regard of course whether it belonged to ’Prannath 
or not, and then made off in boats to their own village.” — P* 
954, Dec. 

Cattle-tresp/iss is a frequent cause of these murderous attacks* 
There is one case, for instance, in which five persons were tried 
for riot with murder. A cow had strayed on to a piece of waste 
land of one of the prisoners. The cowherd who had charge of 
the animal, went to drive it away. He was struck by 
one of the people connected with the land. This was the 
commencement of a riot. The prisoners, and another not yet 
apprehended, riotously came armed with latteeSj when the two 
prosecutors were assaulted and beaten, and one of the prisoners 
struck the deceased a blow with a club near the region of the 
heart, which killed him on the spot.* 

Again in another case : — 

The affray seems to have arisen from some dispute regarding the 
grazing of the belligerents* cattle. On the day previous there had 
been a dispute, in which the first party (prisoners — 1, 2, and 3) had 
received some wounds. On the next day, a more determined fight 
took place, when the deceased was killed, and others on both sides 
were wounded. The prisoners^ of the second party appear to have 
been the aggressors, and to have fought most recklessly. Prisoner 
No. 11 is proved to have struck the deceased with an iron bar, which 
was the immediate cause of his death.” 

And yet the punishment for the murder committed was only 
seven years^ labor in irons.f 

We wish we could find room for some more extracts from 
the numerous affray cases, with murder, which are reported, for 
they are highly illustrative of the state of the country in general, 
as well as of the way in which the natives when excited treat 
each other. It appears to us that an undue leniency is shewn, 
as regards these affrays, and riots attended with loss of life. One 
cause of this, no doubt, is the knowledge that affrays are 
in some degree rendered necessary from the want of any sufficient 
police, and of the means of enforcing one’s right in the 
country, with any reasonable amount either of certainty or speed. 
The person employing latteeals very often does so for the pro- 
tection merely of his just rights, of which he would otherwise 
be defrauded ; and many an affray which ends in bloodshed, and 
violence of every description, is commenced, with no evil inten- 
tion, and in perfect good faith, by one who knows that unless he 
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help himself, no one will help him, and he will lose his all. 
Still while such things last, the country must Oe in a state of 
great demoralization ; and it is evident that a much stronger 
ruling hand is required in Bengal than at present exists. These 
fatal conflicts, and the uncertainty of life and property that they 
give rise to, call for a speedy and cfiective remedy, — such as is 
to be found only in an increased number of Judges and Magis- 
trates, and an improved police. 

The history of latteeals and dacoits as appearing from these 
reports, — their roving adventurous lives, — their lights and plunder- 
ing expeditions, are really quite romantic ; and their utter scorn 
of the very idea of earning- their bread honestly, or in any way 
but by the use of arms and plunder, remind us much of the 
Highlanders as they existed in Scotland not very many years 
ago, (though we fear our Scotch cousins will not be much grati- 
fied by the comparison.) Bishto Ghose was sentenced to trans- 
portation for life for being a dacoit. The Lower Court thus 
states his case ; and the statement is fully borne out by the man’s 
confession, which is unfortunately not set out at length in the 
case, but which shews him to have been a regular latteeal for 
some time before he became a dacoit also : — 

^‘The man’s history is indeed a most remarkable one, and if any 
doubt did ever exist in any quarter, as to the need, and the utility 
of an extraordinary agency to cope with, and suppress the crime of 
dacoity, the perusal of the prisoner’s adventures would dispel such 
douhts. It will hardly he believed that any one could commit half 
a hundred dacoities, and still leave so little tangible proof of his own 
guilt, that, were it not that tlie prisoner criminates himself, thei’e 
is no other suflicient proof to convict him. Being apprehended, he 
very soon volunteered to give a history of his life. Interesting as 
that history is, it may be told in a few words. From tending cattle 
he became a bold and practised clubman. Expert in the use of his 
favorite weapon, and made daring by the frequent use of it, he dis- 
dained the humble occupation of a cowherd, and readily listened to 
the first overtures made to him to exchange it for the eventful, 
easier, and more lucrative life of a dacoit. From being a member, 
he soon became the head of a gang. He recollects the particulars of 
forty-seven different acts of dacoity by land and water, and there 
is little doubt, ho has forgotten twice that number.” — P. 648, Oct. 

At p. 523, Mayy We have a trial for murder. The accused was 
convicted and sentenced to death. He was deaf and dumb, and 
l)acl been so from infancy : hut notwithstanding his infirmity, 
he was a professional laiiecaly and was eventually hanged for a 
murder committed by him in the ordinary course of the duties 
of his calling ! 

The volume teems with dacoity cases, the details of many of 
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which are very extraordinary. Foi* example, we have* the 
trial of eleven men for having belonged to a gang of dacoits. 
These men the particulars of numerous dacoities committed 
by them, some with one gang, some with another. One pri- 
soner admitted that he was present at fifty-eight of these dacoities, 
another admitted being present at forty ; another was concerned 
in twenty-one.; another was present at forty-five ; two, at ten ; 
one, at seven ; one, at thirteen ; another, at fifteen ; another, at 
thirty-two. They were all convicted, chiefly on their own con- 
fessions, and sentenced to be transported for life. 

While the announcement made by Mr. Danby Seymour, that 
torture was practised as a mean for enforcement of the payment 
of Revenue took some people by surprise, every person who knew 
much of India was well aware of its being constantly employed 
by the police in the discharge of their duties. In truth, torture 
always has been practised here, and will be so, for many a day to 
come ; and it always has been and is now practised, in a greater or 
less degree, in every police office in the countr}", with the full know- 
ledge of every Magistrate and Judge in the country. We do not 
mean to say that any Magistrate or Judge takes part in, or even 
is aware of any particular case of torture, while it is going on ; 
hut they all daily hear complaints of it from the prisoners 
brought before them, and'they know w^ell that there is some foun* 
dation for these complaints. To get at legal proof of such an 
offence having been committed by the police, is not easy. Be- 
sides, the difficulty of proving any thing in a country like India 
is so great, that by persons of experience in the Mofussil, a little 
pressure on a prisoner is not looked upon as any thing very unfair 
or improper : for it is known that unless the police succeed in 
getting information out of the accused themselves, there is hut 
small chance of a conviction. 

If proof of this is wanted, let the Reports of the Sudder 
Nizamut Adawlut be carefully read, passim ; every where will 
be found abundant evidence of the existence of torture, and of its 
, existence being known to every body. In the volume for 1855, 
there are several cases in which the offence was actually proved 
and the offenders punished. 

The Darogah, two Jemadars, and two Burkun dazes, attached 
to a thannah or police station within twenty mfles of Calcutta, 
were tried and found guilty by the Lower Court, which makes 
the following remarks on the case 

** In fixing a punishment adequate for the offence, and for example 
at the same time, must be taken into consideration the temptations 
into which newly appointed native police officers are led, from the 
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too successful concealment, witli which others before them have per- 
petrated this offence, — two-fold flagitious : first for the torture itself, 
and next in the possibility of its eventually resulFpg in severest 
punishment of the innocent. Likewise is to be consiaered the temp- 
tations they are exposed to, by their being pennitted to carry away, 
on the merest suspicion, to the thannah, servants of houses, in which 
robberies have taken place, or other suspected parties. The inference 
they are liable to draw from such permis!>ion i&, that they may with 
impunity resort to improper moans to procure confessions, while at 
the same time their superiors, and the parties robbed, press for dis- 
covery.” — P. 106, Jan, 

The Darogah was imprisoned for four years, and fined 200 
rupees; the others for two years, with a fine of 100 rupees. 

In another case, a police Darogab, two Burkuiidazes and a 
Pcadah were tried for the culpable homicide of a person whom 
they had in their custody. The prisoners were convicted ; the 
Lower Court stating the object of the mal-treatmenl to have 
been to procure restitution of the stolen property, or a confession 
of the crime. The Court of Appeal took a surprising view of 
certain parts of the case. 

Ifc is also clearly proved that the deceased was never out of 
the hands of the police, after having been put on board the boat ; 
and, though a weakly man, the medical evidence shews that he was 
not suffering from disease, and his death can therefore be accounted 
for in no otlier way than as the consequence of the combined mal- 
treatment ho received from them. Lukhun and Nobin were evident- 
ly the most active in this outrage, and we see no reason to interfere 
in their favour, with the sentence passed upon them. It is likewise 
eatisfactorily proved that Nundlol, the Darogah, was in the boat, and 
cognisant of what passed. Tinder ordinary circumstances^ a heavy 
responsibility would fall upon one holding the official position he didy 
rendering necessary a far severer sentence than that passed by the 
iSessions Judge ; ltd Nundlol is a mere youths a/nd certainly not qualU 
fled for the situation of a Darogah^ and it may he fairly inferred that 
the authority of such a person was neither felt nor respected by his 
subordinates. This may be taken into consideration in the punish- 
ment.” — P. 49, Jan, 

And accordingly the Darogah got four years' imprisonment 
without labor, while two of his subordinates were sentenced to 
the like term of imprisonment with labor in irons ! 

It is not accused or suspected persons alone that are tortured, 
or mal-treated by the police. Witnesses are often used in the 
same way, in order to make them give such evidence as the police 
may want. Thus we have a case* where eight prisoners were 
tried for perjury alleged to have been committed by them on a 
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previous criminal trial. The Lower Court arrived at the follow- 
ing conclusion 

“ Under theal circumstances, I would convict the prisoners of 
perjury ; but with reference to their offence having originated in ilU 
treatment and threats of further violence on the part of the police^ 
I think that one year’s imprisonmen t with labor will be a sufficient 
punishment. The prisoners arc all either women or old men^ selected^ 
I dovht not, m a degree on that account as being the more likely to he 
acted on hy ill usage 

The Sudder Court’ acquitted all the prisoners : — 

** The Sessions* Judge should not have ordered the commitment 
of the prisoners for the perjury, as he was convinced that they liad 
been subjected to ill-treatment to cause them to depose as they did 
depose before the magistrate.’* 

In about 270 of the 637 cases that came before the Sudder 
Court in 1855, the prisoners, or some of them, had confessed, 
or made statements criminating themselves before the police, 
or the committing magistrate. In very many of these cases, 
the alleged confessions are wholly repudiated on the trial before 
the Judge: it was either denied that they had ever been made, 
or it was urged that they had been extorted by ill usage, or 
obtained under threats or false promises. If a man repudiate 
his confession, it becomes, as it seems to us, perfectljr useless, and 
his crime should be proved aliunde^ without making him first 
establish, that he did not in fact confess, or that he did so in 
consequence of improper pressure. In nine cases out of ten of 
torture or improper pressure, the prisoner must, from the very 
nature of the thing, fail in producing legal proof of it ; for when it 
is practised, only the prisoner and the police themselves are present, 
and the prisoner will find no one to speak for him, but himself. 

The police have recently, we believe, been prohibited by an 
order of Government, from receiving confessions. This is a 
move in the right direction, but it does not go sufficiently far ; 
for confessions before a magistrate may be received and acted 
on as formerly, although, as the cases in the volume now before 
us shew, such confessions are just as little to be trusted as those 
made before the police, being generally made through their 
agency. 

The police may be ordered not to receive confessions, and may 
obey that order; but that will not prevent them from extorting 
admissions, and from using unfair means to induce prisoners to 
confess to the magistrate. The mere fact of his being in the 
presence of, or addressing the m.igistrate, does not remove the 
unfortunate prisoner from the infiueuce or fear of the police, and 
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docs not cause him to forget what he has suffered, or may suffer 
at their hands, should he disobey their directions. Of course 
confessiorns, if they are not afterwards deniedj^and there is 
no doubt of their being real confessions, are properly received 
and acted upon. What we would urge, (and we think it must 
soon be made the rule in India) is, that considering the known 
and avowed practices of the police, all confessions denied or re- 
pudiated before final conviction, or as to the manner of obtain- 
ing which any suspicion exists, should be wholly rejected, bes 
fore whomsoever they may have been made. . 

In the volume before us, we find case upon case, in which 
confessions said to have been made before the police, or before 
the magistrates, were taken as evidence by the Courts, al- 
though those who are said to have made them, afterwards re- 
pudiated them, and on their trial defended themselves to the 
utmost, — even to the sending the case up to the Sadder in appeal. 
It is to us incredible that people should, without any motive or in- 
ducement, make statements endangering their own life or liberty, 
merely for the sake of repudiating them as soon as made. ‘ 

The confessions of dacoits are in some degree an exception, 
for they seem, for the most part, to be real confessions, and are 
comparatively rarely repudiated. These people know that they 
occupy a peculiar position. They know that there exists a 
special set of officers whose business it is to hunt them down ; 
iliat if caught they will be dealt with differently from other 
offenders ; and that they have multitudes of accomplices, any 
one of whom has it in his power to convict them. They know 
also that a pardon, more or less complete, is generally the re- 
ward of those who give valuable information. No doubt, it is 
the knowledge of these things, with possibly the addition of 
some gentle ju'essure on the part of their captors, that makes 
tlieni speak so freely. Whatever he the cause, they certainly 
seem more ready than any other class of prisoners to confess, and 
to speak the truth when they do so. 

The following extracts show pretty clearly the amount of 
reliance which, in the opinion of the S udder Court, ought to be 
l)laced on their confessions, — and indeed on the police generally. 
They shew that the Sudder Judges are on the whole careful iu the 
use made of eSnfessions, though they are not quite so much so as 
they might he. The rule which the Court lays down, but which 
is by no means strictly attended to, is that to justify the con- 
viction of a confessing prisoner, his confession must be sup- 
ported by strong corroborative evidence : — 

“ The confessions in our opinion are not calculated to remove 
the impression, that the police have got up the evidence in this case. 
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and with nothing before us to justify reliance on any part of it, even 
as to the death jf the woman, we must acquit all the prisoners.” — 
P. 18, Jan, f 

“ As confession itself is no evidence against the prisoner, his guilt 
is by no means satisfactorily established.” — P. 62, Jan, 

“We cannot upon his confessions alone, unsupported as they 
are by any circumstantial evidence, concur with the Sessions Judgo 
in convicting the prisoner.”— P. 203, 

“ The case has evidently been got up hy the police. * * * Upon 

a perusal of the statement, prisoner No. 9 certified hy the joint- 
magistrate to he a confession with witnesses attached to it ; we find 
that it is a denial in toto : it contains a plea of alihi^ and states that 
he had been intimidated by the police : it admits the prisoner heard 
(only) of the dacoity. Notwithstanding which, the attesting wit- 
nesses speak of it as a confession^ voluntarily made before the magis- 
trate ; and the Sessions Judge has convicted him upon the confession, 
which, of course, will not stand. * * * The prisoners are ac- 

quitted, and must be immediately released. The proeecdings of the 
police officers ought certainly to have drawn the attention of the 
authorities to the improbabilities they contained ; and the whole 
Mofussil investigation should have been laid before the superinten- 
dent of police.” — P. 534, May, 

“ The bare confessions of the prisoners, when there is so much 
reason to believe that proof has been made up in the Mofussil, can- 
not fairly be read against them.” — P. 540, May, 

“ There being no proof that any murder was committed, and the 
confessions being unworthy of belief, we acquit the prisoner.” — 
P. 661, June, 

“ This, with the irregular manner in which the other confessions 
were taken, throws too much doubt on the genuineness of these 
confessions safely to rely on them. We therefore acquit the i>ri- 
soners.” — P. 675, June. 

“ The whole case appears so like one that has been got up by the 
police, &c. * lead us to regard the recorded corifessions'with 

very great suspicion, and prevent our upholding the conviction.” — P. 
828 June, 

“ We quite agree with the Deputy Commissioner, that there is 
good reason to believe the prisoner’s confession in the Mofussil, was 
not voluntary ; and with such an impression on our minds, wc cannot 
allow the repetition of that confession, when brought before the 
assistant, to prejudice the prisoner. * * As far as this prisoner 

is concerned, the conduct of the Darogah appears very reprehensible , — 
— P. 19, July. 

“ Mofussil confessions obtained under the delay and illegal deten^^ 
tion for Jive days, to which the prisoners were subjected by the police, 
who were unable to give any explanation when called on by the 
magistrate, are not to be relied on. * * # Confessions thus 

taken, backed even by a confession before the magistrate on their 
arrival at the station, but unsupported by other independent circuiu- 
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gitftntial evidence * * are not grounds which justify conviction.” — 

P. 79, Julif, 

And yet in nearly all these cases, the Lower Courts had ap- 
proved of and acted on the confessions. 

There are many cases in which the only evidence against the 
prisoners, in addition to their own confessions^ was that of 
approvers. The system of approvers prevails to a considerable 
extent, especially in dacoity cases. It is found to be very useful 
in breaking up gangs of scoundrels; it destroys their con- 
fidence in each other, and makes those who are apprehended 
anxious to confess, and give any information they can, lest 
they should be fore-stalled by their comrades. The prin- 
ciple is a good one, but it requires to be judiciously carried 
out, for it is only in special cases, that a criminal should be 
permitted to become an approver. We sympathize with a 
Sessions Judge whom we find much displeased with his subor- 
dinate, because that officer, after a dacoity had been committed, 
offered not only a free pardon, but a reward of 100 rupees to 
any of the dacoits who would come forward and tarn approver^^*^ 
The proceeding was, as the Judge says, novel and unheard of. 

In two cases, there is shewn something like a desire not to 
act fairly towards approvers, or, in plain English, to break faith 
with them, and not give them the promised pardon. 

In the case of dacoity just referred to, one Kallee MulIIck, 
who (we use the Judge’s own words) was one of the principal 
^ parties who committed the dacoity, was included in the list 
' of witnesses y having received a conditional pardon from the 
^ magistrate yet the Judge afterwards sentenced this man to 
seven years’ imprisonment with labor in irons. 

The crime of being an accomplice in the dacoity, and having 
in his possession two rupees, the sale proceeds of a portion of the 
plundered property, is proved against Kallee Mullick, hy his confess 
sions before the police and the magistrate, and his admissions before 
the Court. But although he states that he confessed before the 
police and the magistrate under a promise of pardon, I do not 
consider that such a promise was legal or justified by the circum- 
stances of the case : and whether it was legal or not, the prisoner 
forfeited his right to his conditional pardon by concealing, 4 &c.” * * 

Could any thing be more unfair than this? If the Judge 
thought fit to set aside the magistrate’s promise of pardon, on 
the first of the grounds stated by him, surely he should alsd 
have set aside the confessions obtained on the strength of that 
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promise. The second ground for refusing to recognise the p.ro- 
mise of pardo^ namely, that the prisoner had not fulfilled the 
condition on #iich the pardon was to be granted, fnay have 
been a good one. The Sudder Court, however, held that there 
was no evidence that the approver had not done all that he 
undertook to do, and ordered him to be released forthwith. 

In the other case to which allusion has been made, a dacoit 
being seized by the police was, before trial or conviction, offered 
a conditional pardon, if he would turn approver. He accepted 
the offer, and gave much information against himself and 
others. Having got .out of him all he knew, the Lower Court 
put him on his trial, and on his own confessions, corro- 
borated by the records of some previous trials, convicted him, 
and sentenced him to imprisonment for life in transportation 
hei/ond sea. The Court in a subsequent statement says, that a 
sentence of only imprisonment for life had been passed, and that 
that had been passed in the belief that the pardon extended to a 
dacoity approver, exempted him only from death or transporta- 
tion, not from imprisonment for life, or any other punishment, 
(which really was the case with respect to thugs, they being 
considered irreclaimable, and never under any circumstance being 
let loose, when once arrested.) The Sudder Court observes on 
this : firstly, that the Lower Court had proposed a sentence of 
imprisonment for life in transportation : secondly ^ that the condi- 
tional pardon on account of which tlie prisoner made his con- 
fessions exempted him from the punishment recommended : 
thirdly j that he should have been tried, and, if convicted, sen- 
tenced in the usual manner before being pardoned with a view 
to turning approver, on which he would become virtually free, 
and be let loose on society. The proceedings against the 
prisoner were quashed.* 

It is well, indeed, that there is an appellate Court to check 
errors such as these ; for it is difficult to conceive any folly, not 
to use a stronger term, greater than that of not keeping perfect 
faith with approvers. The fact is, that it is in India exceedingly 
difficult to convict and punish the really guilty : and officers 
with the very best intentions, constantly .allow their zeal to 
carry them a great deal further than they t ought Jo go, and than 
they would go if their cooler judgment did not yield to the 
excitement and anxiety of the moment. Their zeal is added to 
by the desire to gain the approbation of their superiors : and in 
India, the character of a judge or magistrate has always been 
tested by the number of his convictions, — by the quantity, not 
the quality, of the work done. The consequence of this is, 
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that while in England no man is considered guilty till he is 
convicted, the reverse is the rule here. On what ^other principle, 
can judg^ be found writing thus ? — t 

“It remains to say, before proceeding to sentence, why these 
trials have been closed, before all the witnesses for the defence have 
been heard. Those of the prisoners whose witnesses have not been 
heard, are Gogun and Baboroollah. The defence of Gogun is that 
the case is false. Now arvy number of witnesses who might depose to 
this effect^ would not shake my belief that the witnesses for tlie prose- 
cution have given trustworthy evidence in a matter which occurred 
before their eyes ; so that, giving Gogun the. utmost benefit which 
the evidence of his witnesses would be to him, they would not bo 
Buflficient to exculpate him : — and if so, there is no use in delaying 
a case •jXvoQ.diy postponed too long^ — P. 283, Feb, 

We know of nothing equal to this, but the speech of the 
foreman of a Scotch jury, who, being asked after the trial was 
over, how he could possibly have given a verdict of guilty, said, 
— “ from the way the clerk of the Court read out the indictment 
^ to us, we knew the prisoner maun be guilty, so we took care to 
' let nothing shake us 

Again ■ 

“ The existence of such an order as that issued by the Magistrate, 
and the abuse it was subject to in the hands of a corrupt and uiiscru- 
j)ulous police, had very nearly induced me to acquit all the prisoners : 
hut as it is so difficult to procure convictions in dacoiiy cases, I did 
not think myself altogether justified in doing so.” 

And therefore,” he might have continued, though not 
' very sure about their guilt, I have actually taken upon myself 
‘ to sentence four or five persons to imprisonment for seven 
^ years with labor in irons.”* 

In treating of these matters, however, and in considering the 
state of the administration of criminal justice in Bengal, we must 
not lose sight of the extraordinary difiieulties with which Courts 
and magistrates alike have to contend. It is almost impossible 
to get any good reliable evidence ; and the search after truth 
is in general little njore than a groping in the dark. In every 
case, civil as well as oriminal, there is perjury, as a matter of 
course, on both sides, and commonly forgery also ; for however 
honest and good a case he may have, no native ever trusts to 
that alone, — ^hc must have a got up one. The greater part of 
the evidence produced on both sides, usually has to be disbelieved, 
Englishmen, too, in India, keeping entirely aloof from the 
natives, and never having any really familiar intercourse with 
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them, are in no degree behind the scenes, and consequently 
never have an ^opportunity of seeing any thing more than those 
immediately alj)ut them choose to shew. This is so Especially 
with those who are judges or magistrates ; their position is very 
different from that of those who have had to work their own 
way on something like a footing of equality with natives, and 
is such as effectually to prevent their knowing much of what is 
really going on underneath the surface which is presented to 
them. That they should be often misled, and at fault, is not 
to be wondered at. * 

The following extract shews us something of life (though 
not perhaps of every-day life) in the mofussil, and how a magis- 
trate is occasionally called upon to execute his own process* 
Several fruitless attempts had been made to arrest Mohun Meah. 
He was the individual known as Magog, and the brother of 
Gugun, who has been mentioned before, and after the conviction 
of the latter “ had turned Gugun’s house into a miniature Sebas- 
^ topol> and there with a band of latteeah, armed with spears 
^ and shields, set the law and police at defiance.^^ On the 16th 
of November, 1854, the magistrate entrusted to a darogah a 
warrant for the apprehension of Mohun. The darogah was 
directed to go on ahead with his men, sixteen or eighteen in 
number, and to attempt to serve the process. The Magistrate, 
two Messrs. Morrell, (gentlemen, resident in the neighbourhood, 
who had been requested to assist), some chuprassics, and five 
burkundazes followed the darogah at some distance : — 

“ The magistrate and the Messrs. Morrell were armed with guns : 
each gentleman had a spare gun : one of the Messrs. Morrell had a 
third gun. The party walked some two miles, when they reached 
a klial : up to this time no resistance had been offered : crossing 
the khaly they advanced up an avenue leading to the house in which 
were the Meah and his followers. This avenue is described to be 
from 400 to 500 yards long, and the road as from twelve to .thirteen 
feet broad, lined on both sides by cocoanut trees, and with a deep 
ditch running on each side. The party proceeded some little distance, 
when they observed a party of some 100 to 150 men armed with 
spears, and their bodies protected and almost wholly concealed by 
shields, advancing in a stooping position, and in ranks four abreast. 
The magistrate and the police called out to their pariy to retreat ; it 
was also clearly explained to them, that the magistrate had come in 
person to apprehend Mohun Meah. This had no effect ; the attack- 
ing party still advanced. The magistrate then directed his party 
to retreat, keeping a bold face towards the attacking party. Tho 
magistrate’s party retreated a few paces, — the attacking party ad- 
vanced. The magistrate and the Messrs. Morrell fired their double 
barrelled guns, which were loaded with shot, at the spearmen 
immediately before them. Several men rolled over to the ground 3 
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they were for the most part hit about the legs, for they man- 
aged to get up again and limp off. This first voUey did not stop 
the advance of the attacking party, though it 4^y have for a 
moment arrested it. The magistrate and the Messrs. Morrell 
were then in self-defence compelled to make use of their spare 
guns, which were loaded with ball. The three gentlemen fired 
almost simultaneously, and several men of the attacki/ig party were 
killed. * # ♦ Tbree, perhaps four, men must have lost their 

lives. After this second discharge, the whole body of spearmen 
retreated to the house of Mohun Meah. The magistrate, anxious to 
avoid further bloodshed, and doubtless feeling that the force at his 
disposal was quite inadequate to the capture of Mohun Meah and his 
followers, retreated with his party and gained their boats. The 
magistrate returned to the station and forwarded an application for 
troops, which application was not eomplietl with. • On the 22nd of 
December, Mohun Meah made his appearance in the Court of the 
Sessions Judge, and delivered himself up. The remaining prisoners 
were apprehended and sent in by the police.*’ — P. G92, Oct, 

Mohun was sentenced to sixteen years^ imprisonment with 
labor in irons in banishment. 

To the lovers of the purely horrible, we commend this volume 
with entire confidence. It contains an account of a series of 
murders, assaults, and robberies, each one more atrocious in its 
details than the other : and it is on the whole quite in a position 
in this respect to compete with the Newgate Calendar. We 
need not now to resort to this, or to any other book, to learn 
that when once they are fully excited and roused, there is no pos- 
sible limit to the savageness or barbarity of the wanton cruelties 
of which natives are capable, or the tortures which they will 
inflict on their fellow creatures, if they think they have them 
fully in their power. 

Such is the volume of cases decided in 1855, extending over 
1850 closely printed pages. It is well printed, and on good 
paper. But on the whole, the reports, as reports^ are badly got 
up : — they have neither index nor marginal notes worthy of 
the name, for what there are, either are incorrect, or contain 
little or no information : and the text itself sets forth in full the 
statements of the Lower Courts with all their faults, instead of 
recording only jhe facts which are strictly material. In their 
present shape, they are much more useful as forming a check 
upon the Courts, and giving some insight into the condition of 
the country generally, than as books of criminal law. Perhaps, 
however, for the present, they ai’c best as they are. 
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Consolations ; or Leaves from the Tree of Life, by the 

Bev. J. Cummirg, l2mo. Bs. 6-4. 

The Scripture Doctrine concerning the Sacraments, and. 

tlie i)oints connected therewith, by Bichard Whately, D. D., Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, 12mo. Bs. 2. 

Moral Theology of Liguori : the only Infallible Exposi- 

tor of Boman Doctrine : or Cases of Conscience, by Pascal the Y ounger, 
with a preface by Henry Diummond, 12mo. Bs. 2. 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

Two Years Ago. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley, F. S. A. 

3 volb. post Svo. Bs. 24. 

Very Successful ! by Lady Bulwer Lytton, 3 vols. post 

Svo. Bs. 24. 

Christie Johnstone, by Charles Reade, new edition, post 

Svo. Bs. 2-12. 

Peg Woffington, by Charles Reade,^ a new edition, post 

8ro. Bs 2-12. 

A Life’s Lessons, by Mrs. Gore, 3 vols. post Svo. its 24 . 

The Enigma, a leaf from the Archives of the Wolchortey 

House, by an Old Chronicler, post Svo. Bs. 6-12. 

Veiled Hearts, a Novel, by the Author of the Wife’s 

Trials, 3 vols. post Svo Bs. 20. 




FTJBLICATIONS UECEIVED THIS YEAE. 


Tlie Old, Grey Churchy hy the Author of Tretdyan, 3 vols. 

post 8 VO. lie. 20. V 

Mr, Arloy ct Novell 2 vols. post 8vo. Its, i3-4. 

Edith Eranhheart ; or the Baronet's Daughter, 3 vols. 

post 8 VO. Ks. 24. 

Alcazar, or the DarJc Ages, hy J. R. Beste, Esq., 3 vols. 

post 8 VO. Ks. 24. 

Clover Cottage ; or I can't get in, hy the Author of the 

Falcon Family, &c., 12mo. Rs. 3-12 

The Rose of Ashurst, hy the Author of “ Emilia Wynd~ 

ham,” 3 vols. post 8vo. lls. 24. ^ 

Marguerite's Legacy, hy Mrs. T. F. Steviard, 3 vols. 

post 8vo. Rs 24. 

Mary Hamilton, an Autohiogra'phy, hy Julia Tilt, post 

8vo. Rs. 7-8. 

Kale Coventry, an Autohiography, edited hy G. J. 

Wliyte Melville, 2nd edition, post 8vo. Rs. 5-12. 

The Eve of St. Mark : a Romance of Venice, hy T. 

Doubleday, 2 vols. post 8vo. Rs. 1C. 

Rachel Kell, or the Philosophy of Courtship, i2mo. Rs. 1-4. 
Sam Slick in Texas, or the Piney Wood's Tavern, 12mo. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Diseases of the Ear, illustrated hy Clinical Observations, 

by John Nottingham, 8vo. Rs. 9. 

The Principles and Methods of Medical Observation and 

Research, by Thomas Laycock, post 8vo. Rs. 4*8. 

Memoranda on Poisons, by T. H. Tanner, M. D., 

18mo. As. 

Opthalmic Memoranda, by John Foote, ismo. As 13. 

Advice to a Wife, on the Management of Herself, by Pye 

H. Chavasse, 3rd edition, 12mo. Us. 2. 

Advice to a Mother on the Management of an Infant, by 
P. 11. Chavasse^ 4th edition, 12mo. Us. 1-4. 


niBUCATIOKS llECEmD THIS YEAS; 


Advice to an Mother on the Management of CJiildhood, 

12ino. RsiiA-4. 

Advice to a Mother on the Management of Youth, 

12mo. lls. 1'8. 

A Popular Treatise on the Causes and Prevention of 

Diseases, by Samuel Fenwick, M. D;, vol. 1. Diseases of the Throat 
and Lungs, 12mo. Bb. 2. 

The Constitutional Treatment of Female Disease, bg 

Edward Rigby, M. t)., post 8vo. Rs. 6-8. 

On Diseases of the Liver, hy Geo. Budd, M. D., ^c., 

3rd edition, 8vo. Rs. 1 2. 

First Lines for Chemists and Druggists^ preparing for 

examination before the Board of the Fharmaceutical Society, 18mo. 
Rs. 2-12. 

The Care of the Sick^ a course of Practical Lectures, hy 

R. Barwell, F. R. C. S., 12mo. Rs. 3. 

The Prostate Gland and its Enlargement in Old Age, 

by D. Hodgson, M, D., royal 8vo. Rs. 4-8. 

Of Nature and Art in the Cure of Disease, hy Sir 

John Forbes, M. D., post 8vo. Bs 4-8. 

Ulcer of the Stomach, its Pathology, Sym2')toms and 

Treatment, with an Appendix of Cases, l) 0 ^t 8vo. Rs. 3-12. 

On Diseases of the Skin, hy Erasmus Wilson, with 

colored plates, 4th edition, 8vo. Rs. 25-8. 

The Homceopathic Domestic Physician, hy C, Tiering, 

M. D-, revised and corrected from the Author’s last edition, with addi- 
tional matter, 12ino. Rs. 6. ^ 

Obstetric Aphorisms ; for the Use of Students, com- 

mencing Midwifery Practice, by J. G. Swayne, M, D., 12mo. Rs. 2-12. 

The Physiological Anatomy and Physiology of Man, by 

R B. Todd, M. D., and W. Bowman, F. R. 5., vol., 2 8vo. Rs. 25. 

The Philosophy of Common Life, or the Science of 

Health, by J. Scoffern, M. B., 12mo. Rs. 3-12. 

MILITARY BOOKS. 

Manual of Standing Gun Drill, for the Royal Artillery,. 
sanctioned hy the Master Geneial of Ordnance, hy Captain F. R. 
GrifithS; 2nd edition, 12nio. Rs. 1-4. 




fUBUCATlOMS BECEIYBD THIS TEAEi 


Manual ^qf DriUs, for Heavy Guns, on Sjtanding and 

Siege Carriages, <&c., also Howitzers and Mortars, 12ml. Rs. 0-12. 

Rules for the Practical Operations of a Siege, chiefly 

deduced from Experiment, by Lieutenant General Sir C. W. Pasley^ 
K. C. B., Fart L, third edition, 8 ^ 0 . Rs. 2-12. 

Instruction of Musketry, Adjutant Generals Office, 

Qprse Guards, Ist January, 1856, royal 8ro. Be- 1-8. 

The History of the Baltic Campaign of from Do- 

cuments and other Materials furnished by Vice Admiral Sir C. Napier^ 

. K. C. B., edited by G. B. Earp, 8 vo. cloth. Rs. 12. 

Remarks on the Late War with Russia ; together with 

plans for the Attack on Cronataclt, Sweaborg nnd Helsingfors, with an 
Appendix and Map, illustrative of the distribution of the Russian Army 
at the commencement of the War, by J. Cochrane Hoseason, Esq., Com* 
mander R. N., 8 vo. Rs. 9. 

The British Soldier ; an Anecdotal History of the Bri- 

tish Army, from its earliest formation to the Present Time, by J. H. 
Stooqueler, Esq., 8 vo. Rs. 2-12 

The New Annual Army List and Militia List /br 1857, 

containing a Statement of the War Services and Wounds of every Officer, 
in the Army, Ordnance and Marines, with an Index by H. G. Bart, 
Lieut.-Col., unattached, 8yo. Rs. 15. 

Despatches and Papers relative to the Campaign in Tur- 

key, Asia Minor and the Crimea, during the War with Hussia in 1854, 
1855 and 1 856, illustrated with Original Plans and Drawings, compiled 
and arrpgedby Cantain Sayer,Dy. Asst. Adjt. Genl. with an Appendix, 
Qontainiiig many valuable Returns and Statistics, 8 vo. Ks. 16. 

The War, from the Landing at Gallipoli to the Evacua- 

tion of the Crimea, by W. H. Russell, 2 vols., 12mo. Rs. 6 - 8 . 

The Principles of War, or Elementary Treatise on the 

Higher Tactics and Strategy, by A. E. Lendy, 12mo. Rs. 2-4. 

Letters on the Purchase System, hy Jacob Omnium, 

12mo« Rs. 0 - 12 . 

. SCIENTIFIC. 

AdcocPs Engineer's Pocket Book for 1857, containing 

numerous and extensive Tables and Formulm, 12mo. .oau. Rs. 4-8. 

The Mechanic's, Machinists and Engineer's Practical Book 

of Reference, containing Tables and Formulee adapted to and for the 
use of all classes of Practical Mechanics, together with the Engineer’s 
Field Book, &c , by C. Haslett, Civil Engineer, edited by Ci W. *Hack^ 
h} } Prof* of MathematioS| 12mQ. roan tuck. Rs. 8, 




PDBLICATIONS BECKIVED THIS TEA«. 


Gas and VenMation, with special relation to Illuminating, 

Pleating and®ooking, including Scientific Helps to Engineer Students 
and others, with illustrated diagrams, by 1^. E. Perkins, 12mo. lls. 3*8. 

Matter : its Forms and Governing Laws, hg Geo. Duplex, 

with numeixjus illustrations on wood, 12mo. *Rs. 2-12.^ 

Natural Philosophy for Schools^ by Dr, Lardner^ with 

328 illustrations, l2mo. its. 2-12. 

Popular Astronomy^ by Dr, Lardner^ second series^ wvk 

sixty-three illustratioAs, 12mo. Rs. 1-8. 

Phe Origin and Progress of the Caoulchoiic or India 

Rubber Manufacture, by Thos. XIancock, with engravings, &c., 8vo. 
Rs. 8. 

Adulterations Detected, or Plain Instructions for the 

discovery of frauds in Food and Medicine, by Arthur Hill Hassall. M. 
D., 12mo. Rs. 11. 

On Some Disputed Questions of Ancient Geography^ by 

W. M. Leake, F. U, G. S , &c., with a map, 8vo. lls. 6. 

Elements of Chemistry^ Theoretical and Practical^ by 

W. A. Miller, M. D., Part III., Organic Chemistry, 8vo. Rs. 15. 

The Mississipi and* Ohio Rivers, containing Plans for the 

Protection of the Delta IVom Inundation ; and Investigations of the 
Practicability and cost of improving their Navigation by means of 
Reservoirs, 3^?., by Chailes Ellett, C. E., royal fivo. Rs. 12. 

A Practical and Theoretical Essay on Oblique Bridges, by 

G. W. Buck, second edition, corrected, plates, royal 8vo., cloth, lls. 9. 

Lithozographm, or the New Art of obtaining Aqua-Tinta, 

effects upon painted or waslied drawings on stone, with illustrations. Ry 
Joseph A rest], Chromo Lithographer to the Queen, iinpl. 8vo. Rs. 11-4. 

Useful Information for Engineers ; and an Appendix, 

containing the results of experimental inquiries into the strength of 
materials, the causes of Boiler Explosions, &e., by W. Fairbairn, F. R,. 
S., &c, second edition, i)08t'8vo. Rs. 8. 

An Elementary Treatise on Plane Geometry, according to 

the method of Rectilineal Co-Ordinates, by the. Rev. Thomas Smith, 
royal 8vo. Rs. 5. 

Atl<i^ of tlio United States of N. .America, Canada, 

New Brunswick, Nova Scofia, Newfoundland, Mexico, Central America, 
Cuba and Jamaica, on a uniform scale, from the most recent Surveys, 
State Documents, and Unpublished Materials, with Plans of the Principal 
Cities and Sea Ports, and an E.‘-say on the Physical Geography of N. 
America, by Professor H. D. Rogers, and A. K, Johnston, folio. 
Rs. 39-8. 
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rUBUCATIOKB BECEIVXD THIS TEAR. 


MISOELLANEOUS. 

Modern Spirit Manifestations; Table Turning, Spirit- 

Bapping, &c., by Adin Ballon, 12mo. Bb. 1. 

Advice to Officers in India, by John McCosh, M. D., 

post 8vo. Bs. 6. 

Autobiography of a Female Slave, post sVp. Rs. 4-8, 
Pre-Raffiaellitism, or a Popular Enquiry into some Newly 

Asserted Principles connected with the Philosophy, Poetry, Eeligion, 
and Rovolation of Art, by tho Rev. E. Young, M. A., post 8vo. 
Rb. 6*12. 

The Education of Character, with Hints on Moral Train- 

by Mrs. Ellis, Author of the Women of England, post 8vo, 
Rs. 5>12. 

Sir Joshtia Reynolds and his Works, Gleanings from his 

Diary, unpublished manuscripts and from other sources, by W. Cotton, 
M* A., edited by John Burnet, F. R. S., 8vo. Rs. 9-8. 

A Few Hours with Scott, being Sketches in the Way of 

Supplement to the Lord of the Isles and Rokeby, 12mo. Rs. 1-4. 

Episodes in the WarMfe of a Soldier^ with the Dream- 

Testiinony of Ora May, and other Sketches in Prose and Verse, by Calder 
Campbell, post 8vo. Rs. 2-12« 

The Historic Peerage of England, exhibiting, under Alpha- 

helical arrangement, the origin, descent and present state of every Title 
of Pcera^, which has existed in this country since tho Conquest, by 
tho late Sir Harris Nicolas, G. C. M. G., rex ised, corrected, and continued 
to the present time, including all recent Creations, Extinction *9, Deaths, 
&c., by W. Coulthorpe, Esq., Somerset Herald, and Barrister at Law, 8vo. 
Rs. 22-8. 

I lowers of Friendship, original and selected Poems on 

the subject of Christian Friendship, by J. F. Thorpe, 4to. Rs. 8. 

Historical and Political Dissertations, by Lord Brougham, 

12mo. Rs. 3-12. 

Speeches on Social and Political Subjects, with historical 

introductions by Lord Brougham, I2mo. Rs. 3-12. 

Oofoi'd Essays, for 1857, contributed by Members of the 

Univeisity, 8vo. Rs. 5-12, 

Oliver and Boyd's New Edinburgh Almanac for 1857, 

18mo., bound. Bs. 3-12. 


PUBUCATIOXS HECBIYBD this THAR. 


The Egyptm'^ in the Time of the Pharoahs, by Sir J. 

Gardner Wilfinson, to which is added an introduction to the study 
•of Hieroglyphics, by Samuel Birch, illustrated with woodcuts, post 8vo. 
Bs. 5-12. 

The Little World of London ; or Pictures in Little of 

London Life, by C. M. Smith, post 8 to. Kb. 5-12. 

A Gazetteer of the Territories under the Government of 

the East India Company, and of the Native States on the Continent of 
India, compiled by the Authority of the Hon’ble Court of Directors, by 
£. Thornton, Esq., map, 8vo. Ks. 16. 

Billiards : its Theory and Practice with the Scientific 

principle of the Side Stroke, the Buies of the various Games, Hints upon 
Betting, La Bagatelle, and by Capt. Crawley, illustrated by thirty-two 
diagrams, l8mo. Bs. 2. 

British Almanac and Companion for 1857 , and Year 

Book of General Information, 12mo. Bs. 3. 

Records of Longevity with an Introductory Discourse 

on Vital Statistics, by Thos. Bailey, 12mo. Bs. 3-4. 

The Sunday at Home for 1856 , a Family Magazine 

for Sabbath Reading, imperial 8vo. Bs. 4-8. 

Modern English Literature : its Blemishes and D^ects, 

by H. H. Breen, Esq., F. S. A., 8vo. Bs. 8. 


^ SERIAIA NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATIONS. 

Ask M (XTWWjOfy parts 1 to 3, each Re. 1. 

Dickens’ Little Dorrit, parts i to 17, each Re. i. 

Life of Sir John Falstaff, No. 1. Re. i. 

Mayhew’s Paved with Gold, Nos. i to 3, each Re. i. 

Bussell’s British Expedition to the Crimea, N os. 1 to 3, 

each Re. 1. * 

THACKER; SPINK AND CO. 




STANDARD WORK^. 

Mcssbs. Tiiacebb, Spink and Co. are now maJcing larg^ additions to the 
stock of And/rew' s Library, and have the pleasure to annex a list of 
a portion of the Books already received. Their stock of School and 
other Educational Works is also now very cornplctef and they are pre- 
pared to supply them on more liberal terms than any yet offered, 

Shakespeare’s Dictionaiy, Hiiidnstani and Eng'lish, and English and Hin- 

• dll stall i, tlie latter being entirely new, 4th edition, greatly enlarged, 
4to. lls. 65-12. 

Johnston’s Physical Atlas of Natural Phenomena, reduced from the edition 
in imperial folio, half morocco. Us, 33. 

Foreign Tour of Brown, Jono.s and Uohinson, being the History of what 
they saw and did in Belgium, Germany, Switzerland and Italy, 4to. 
IIh, 13-4. 

Hoag’s Imperial Lexicon of the English Language, exhibiting tlie Pronun- 
ciation, Etym(‘logy and Explanation of every word usually cmjiloyed 
in Science, Literature and Art, 2 vols. royal 8vo. Pa. 2(1-4. 

D’ Israeli’s Al iscellanies of Literature, new edition, revised and corrected, 
royal 8vo. Us. 8-12. 

The Bagh-o-Bahar, new edition, carefully corrected, and collated with 
original MSS., having the Essenliid Vowel points and Punctuation marked 
throughout, to which is added a vocabulary of all words occurring in the 
work, royal 8vo. Us. 9-8. 

James’s Book of the Passions, illustrated with 16 splendid engravings, 8vo. 
Us, 7*8. 

Nursery Rhymes, Tales and Jingles, crown Uvo. Rs. 3. 

The Frontier Lands of the Christian and the Turk, by a British Resident of 
twenty-four years in the East, 3rd edition, 2 vols. Svo,. Rs. 12. 

Low’s Saiawak, its Inhabitants and Productions, being Notes during a 
Kcsidence in that Country with His Excellency JVlr. Brooke, 8vo. Rs. 10. 

Handley Cross, or Mr. Jorrocks’ Hunt, by the Author of “ Mr. Sponge’s 
Sj)oi ting Tour,” with illustrations by J Leach, 8vo ,Rs. 11-4. 

Mr. S]K)ngo’s Sjiorting Tour,” by the Author of “Jorrocks’ Jaunts,” &c., 
illustrated by J. Leach, 8vo. Rs 8-12. 

Harry Coverdalo’s Courtship, and all tliat came of it, with illustrations, by 
“l^hiz,”8vo. Rs. 10. 

Do Sauley’s Journey Round the Dead Sea and in the Bible Lands, in 1850 
and 1851, including an Account of the Sites of Sodom and Gomorrah, 

2 vols. 8 VO, Rs. 15. 

Margoliouth's Pilgrimage to the Land of My Fathers, 2 vols. 8vo. Rs. 10. 

Stephen’s Lectures on the History of l^’rance, 3rd edition, with largo addi- 
tions, 2 vols. 8vo Us. 15. 

Narrative of a Religious Journey in the East, in 1850 and 1851, by The 
Abbe Do St. Alichon, 8vo. Rs. 5. 

Maria Monk’s Disclosures, with Confirmatory Notes and Affidavits, 8vo. 
Rs. 2. 

The Battles of Waterloo, Ligny and Quatre Bras described, with Memoirs 
of the Duke of Wellington, Blucher, the Emperor Napoleon, &c., illus- 
trated by Maps, Plans, and Views of the Field, and Thirty- Four Etchings 
from Drawings, by George Jones, 11th edit, enlarged and corrected, 8vo. 
Rs. 7-8 

Morehead’s Clinical Researches on Disease in India, 2 vols. 8vo. Rs. 26-4. 

Simpson’s Ob.stetrie Memoirs and Contributions, edited by W. O. Priestley 
and H. R, Storer, 2 vols. 8vo. Rs. 22-8. 



5T. ANDUEW^S LTBRAUY. 


Fairbairn’s Usc^l Information for Engineers, with Appendices, containing 
the Kesults c/ Experimental Inquiries into the strength of Materials, the 
Causes of Boiler Explosions, &c. Bvo. Rs. 9-8. 

Dr, Chalmers’ Select Works, 10th voL, Christian and Economic Polity of 
a Nation, post 8vo. Hs. 3-12. 

Confessions of Harry Lorrequer, with numerous illustrations, by Phiz, 8va, 
Rs. 4-8 “ 

Moore’s Dictionary of Quotations from Various Authors, in Ancient and 
J\Ioderii Languages, with English Translations, and illustrated by Ueinarks 
and Explanations, 8vo. Rs. 7-8. 

Pulte’s and Epps’ Homa'oimthic Domestic Physician, or the Treatment of 
Diseases and Accidents, with Popular Explanations on Anatomy, Phy- 

, siology, Hygiene and Hydropathy, also an abiidgod Materia Medica, revised 
and supplied with Explanatory Notes, by J. Epps, 3rd edition, with 
Engravings, 8vo. Ks. 4-12. 

Loach’s Grammatical Introduction to the London Pharmacopoeia, and a Key 
to Physicians’ Prescriptions, or the Dispenser’s Hand-Book, 4th edition, 
Rs. 3-8. 

Bull’s Hints to Mothers, 10th edition, 12mo. Rs. 3-4. 

Sinee’s Elements of Electro- Metallurgy, 3rd edition, revised and considerably 
enlarged, illustrated with Electrotypes, and numerous woodcuts, post 
8vo. Rs. 6-8. 

Cumming’s Saving Truths, 24mo. Rs. 1-10, 

Field Exercise and Evolutions of iho Army, as revised in 1833 by Au- 
thority, 12mo. Rs. 3-12. 

Addenda to the Royal Warrant, &<j., of the 15th July, 1848, published by 
Authority of the Secretary at War, Bvo. Rs. 2-4. 

Addenda to the Queen’s Regulations and Orders for the Army, from the 1st 
July, 1844 to the 31st March, 1854, 8vo. Rs. 1-4 

Leslie’s Hand Book for Young Painters, with Illustrations, post 8vo. 
Rs. 6-8. 

Memoirs, Journal and Correspondence of Thomas Moore, edited by Lord 
John Russell, vols. 7 and 8, post 8vo. Rs. 13-4. 

Tomes’s Dental Physiology and Surgery, 8vo. Rs. 7-8. 

Short and Simple J^rayers, with Hymns, for the Use of Children, 4th 
edition, l8mo. Jis. 1-4. 

Kirby and Spence’s Introduction to Entomology, or Elements of the Natural 
History of Insects, containing an Account of Noxious and Uselul Insects, 
of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, Alo- 
tions, Noises, Hybernations, Instinct, &c., 7th edition, 4Ui thousand, 
12mo. Rs 3-4. 

Cunningham’s Desi^s for Farm Cottages and Steadings, with Descriptions, 
SpeciScations, and Estimates, &c. Royal 8vo. Rs. 4-4. 

IIow to Farm and Settle in Australia, with a Rural Calendar, and a Travel- 
ler’s Map of the Squatting Stations, Townships and Diggings of Victoria, 
beautifidly illustrated on steel, with general Observations, Authentic Ac- 
count of the Gold Fields, &c., by an Old Colonist, 12ino. Rs. 3-4. 

The Restoration of Relief, 12mo. Rs. 3-4. 

Trench’s Study of Words, 7th edition, revised, 12mo. Rs. 2-4. 

Walker’s Electrotype Manipulation, part I., being the Theory of and Plain 
Instructions in the Art of Working in Metals, hy the Agency of Galvanic 
and Voltaic Electricity, illustrated by Woodcuts* 28 tli edition. Rs. I-IO. 

Lallemand’s Causes, Syn\ptoms and Treatment of Spermatorrheea, translated 
and edited by H. J. McDougall, 2nd edition, 8vo. Rs. 6-4. 

Hamel’s French Grammar, 12mo. Rs. 2-8, 



STANDAEB WOEKS. 


Hamel’s Grammatical Exercises upon the French LanguagA a new edition, 
12mo. Jis. 3-8 

Hamel’s Clef ou Themes Traduits d’Apres La Grammaire, 12mo. lls. 2-8. 

Grant’s Bothwell, or 'J’he Days of Mary Queen of Scots, 3 vols. 8vo. 
Kb. 19-8. 

White’s Popular History of Mammalia, comprising a familiar Account of 
their Classiiication and Habits, square 1 2mo. lis. 6-8. 

Murray’s English Grammar, with the Exercises and a Key, 8th edition, 
2 vois. 8 VO. Kb. 13-4. 

De Quincey's Selections, Grave and Gay, Autobiographic Sketches, 2 vols.. 
Miscellanies, 2 vols., Confessions of an English 'Opium-Eater, 1vol. 
12mo. Ks. 23-8 

Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of Scotland, and the English Princesses, 
connected with the liegal Succession of Great Britain, vol. 8th, post 
8 VO. Rs. 6-8. 

Bell’s British Poets, Poems of Green and Marlowe, 12mo. Rs. 1-10. 

Carpenter’s The Microscope and its Revelations, Illustrated by 345 Wood 
Engravings, 12mo. Rs. 7-12. 

Hooper’s Physician’s Vade Mecum, or a Manual of the Principles and 
Practice of Physic, 5th edit, consideiably enlarged, with an Outline of 
General Pathology and Tlienipeutics, by W. A. Guy, 12mo. Rs. 7-12. 

Robbin’s Cavalry Catechism, or Instructions on Cavalry Exercise and Field 
Movements, BrigJtde Movements, Out- Post Duty, Cavalry Supporting 
Artillery, Artillery attached to Cavalry, and other subjects connected 
with Cavalry, new edit. 1 2mo. Rs. 3-4. 

Cat and Dog, or Memoirs of Puss and the Captain, a Story founded on Fact, 
4th edit, illustrated by Weir, square 12mo. Rs. 1-10. 

Redwood’s Supplement to the Pharma(;opceia, being a concise but comprehen* 
sive Dispensatory and Manual of Facts and Formuhae, lor the u»e of 
Practitioners in Medicine and Pharmacy, 3rd edit. 8vo. Rs. 13-12. 

Taylor’s Philip Van Artevelde, a Dramatic Komiuice, 2 parts, 0th edit. 
l*2mo. Rs. 2-4. 

Lardner’s Museum of Science and Art, illustrated by Engravings on wood, 
12 vols. in 6, 12mo. cloth. Rs. J3-4. 

Timbs’s Popular Errors explained and illustrated, new edition, 12mo. 
Rs. 2-4. 

Mai-kliam’s History of England, from the Invasion by the Romans to the 
14th year of Queen Victoria, with Conversations at the end of each 
chapter, for the use of young persons ; new and revised edition, with nu- 
merous woodcuts, 88th tliousand, 12mo. Rs. 3-12. 

Homer’s Iliad, adapted to the Hamiltonian System, with Notes, 3rd edition, 
12mo. Rs. 4-4. 

Hughes’s Select Specimens of English Poetry, with Prose Introductions, 
Eotes and Questions, to which is added an Etymological Append lix of 
Greek, Latin and Saxon dioots, for the Use of Schools and Private Read- 
ing, 6th edition, greatly enhirgcd, 12mo. Rs. 2-4. 

The Manual of Book-keeping, or Practical Instructions to the Manufactui er. 
Wholesale Dealer and iiet^ Tradesman for Keeping and Balancing their 
Books in an easy and . simple manner, to which is added a complete 
set of Books, showing the business transactions for the entire yeai’, by 
an experienced Clerk, eighth edition, 12mo. Ks. 2-8. 

Bell’s Lives of the Most Eminent English Poets, 2 vols. 12mo. cloth. 
Rs. 4-8. 

Marryat’s Children of the New Forest, a new edition in 1 vol., with Illus- 
trations by J. Gilbert. Ks. 3-4t 



ST. ANDHEW^S LIBRART. 


A Hand-book oif^yrravel-talk, being a collection of Questions, Ebrases, and 
Vocabulaiies, English, German, French and Italian, eleventh thou- 
sand, f’s. 2-4. 

'^^ines’s Dictionary Appendix and Orthographcr, 8th edition, 12ino. Rs. 2-8. 

3VJamma*s Bible Stories, for her Little Boys and Girls, a series of Reading 
Lessons takcTj from the Bible, and adapted to the capacities of very young 
children, 24 engravings, 10th edition, 2 vols, squaie 16mo. Rs. 3-12 

Lowres’s System of English Parsing and Derivation, with the Rudiments of 
English Grammar, including the construction of sentences, fifth edition, 
18ino. As. 12. 

Poetry for (’hildren, consisting of short Piece'*, to he committed to memory, 
selected by Lucy Aikin.’a new edition, considerably improved, 1 8mo. Rs. 1-4. 

Smith’s Jiat in- English Dictionary, based upon the Works of Forcellini, and 
Freund, royal 8vo. Rs. 13-4. 

The Koran, translated into English with Explanatory Notes, taken from the 
most improved Commentators, to which is prefaced a Preliminary Dis- 
course by George Sale, a new edition with various Readings and 
illustrative Notes from Savary’s Version of the Koran, 8vo. Rs. 4-12. 

Stanley’s Sianai and Palestine in connection with their History, with Maps 
and Plans, 3rd edition, 8vo. Rs. 10. 

Lyell’s Principles of Geology, or Modern Changes of the Earth and its In- 
habitants considered as illustrative of Geology, ninth and entirely revised 
edition, illustrated with Maps, Plates and Woodcuts, 8vo. Rs. 11-4. 

Douglas’s Treatise on Naval Gunnery, 4th edition, revised, 8vo. Rs. 13-4. 

Douglas’s Essay bn the Principles and Construction of Military Bridges, 
and tlie Passage of Rivers in Military Operations, 3rd edition, containing 
much additional matter, 8vo. Rs. 13-4. 

Dickens's Dombey and Son, with illustrations by H. K. Browne, 8vo. 
Rs. 13-4. 

Dickens's David Copperfield, with illustrations by H. K. Browne, 8vo. 
Rs. 13-4. 

Broom’s Commentaries on the Common Law, designed as Introductory to 
its Study, 8 VO. Rs, 19-8. 

Crawfurd’s Descriptive Dictionary of the Indian Islands and A^acent 
Countries, 8vo. Rs. 10. 

Sonne’s Principles of Surgery, 4th edition, 8vo. Rs. 8-12, 

Ainsworth’s Guy Fawkes, or Gun Powder Trenson, an Historical Romance, 
with illustrations by G. Cruikshank, 8vo Rs. 3-4. 

Smith’s Smsdler Latin-English Dictionary, abridged from the Larger Dic- 
tionary, square 12mo. lls. 4-12. 

Cassell’s Illustrated History of England, the Text to the reign of Edward 
I., I»y J. F. Smith, and from that period by W. Howitt, vol. let, 
from the earliest period to the reign of Edward the Fourth, with up- 
wards of Three Hundred Engravings, small 4to. Rs. 3- 12- 

Punch, July to December, 1866, vol. 27, 4to. Rs. 6-8. « 

Story’s Law of Contracts, fourth edition, revised and greatly enlarged, 2 
vols. imperial 8vo. Rs. 39-8. 

Hume and Smollett’s History of England, complete in one volume, with 
the last Corrections and Improvements of the Authors, and their Portraits, 
and a Memoir of Hume by himself, imperial 8vo. lls. l3-4. 

Arabian Nights* Entertainment, translated by E. W. Lane, with six hun- 
dred woodcuts, by W, Harvey, new edition, royal 8vo. Ks. 13-4. 

A Key to Lennie’s English Grammar, new edition, 18ino. Rs. 2-4. 

Byron's Works, complete, 8 vols. 18mo. Rs. 15-12. 
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CummiTig’s f^Toices of tho Day, eleventh thousand, enlarged!' 2mo. Rs. 4-8, 

Cumming^s Voices of the Night, fifteenth thousand, enlarged, 12mo. Rs. 4-8. 

Cummiug’s Voices of the Dead, eighth thousand, I2mo. Rs. 4-8. 

Cummin g’s The End, or the Proximate Signs of the close of this Dispensa- 
tion, seventh thousand, 12nio. Us. 4-8. 

Cumming's Benedictions, or the Blessed Life, second thousand J2mo. 
Rs. 4-8. 

MelvilPs Sermons, 6th edition. 2 vols. 8vo. Rs. 11-4. 

Norie’s Navigation, considerably augmented and improved and adapted to 
the New Nautical Almanac, by G. Coleman, 8vo. bound. Rs. 10. 

Lindlcy’s Elements of Botany, Structural, l*hysiologic&l, and Medical, being 
a sixth edition of the Outlmcs of the first Principles of Botany, with 
a Sketch of the Artificial Methods of Classification, and a Glossary of 
Technical Terms, a new edition with some corrections, 8vo. Rs. 7-8. 

Forbes’s Grammnr of the Hindustani Language, in the Oriental and Roman 
Character, with numerous Copper-plate illustrations of tho Persian and 
Devanagfiri system of Alphabetic writing, to whicli is added a copious 
selection of easy Extracts for Beading in the Persi-Arabic and Devand- 
' gari Characters, forming a complete Introduction to the Tota Kahani 
and Hagh-o-Bahar, together with a Vocal)ulary of all the words, and 
various explanatory Notes, a new edition, 8vo. Rs. 7-8. 

Thackeray’s The Newcomes, Memoirs of a most Uespectable Family, edited 
by A, Pendennis, Esq., with illustrations on Steel and Wood, by K. 
Doyle, 2 vols. 8vo. lis. 16. 

Thackeray’s Christmas Books, Mrs. Perkins’ Ball, Our Street, and Dr. 
Hirch, with illustrations by the Author, new edition in one volume, square 
12mo. Rs. 4*12. 

The Whist -Player. Tho Laws and Practice of short Whist, explained and 
illustrated by Lieut- Colonel B , square 12mo. Rs. 3-4. 

The Life and Adventures of James Kelly O’Dwycr, 3 vols. in one, post 8vo. 
(published at 31a'. ^)d.) Rs. 5. 

Monk’s Golden Horn, and Sketches in Asia Minor, Egypt, Syria, and the 
llaurran, 2 vols. in one, post 8vo. (puhhshcd at Rs. 6. 

Wanderings Tlirough The Cities of Italy in 1850 and 1851, by A. L. Von 
Rochon, translated by Mrs. P. Sinnett, 2 vols. in one, post 8vo., (pub~ 
lished at 21 5.) Rs 4. 

Elegant Arts for Ladies, comprising Bead Work, Painting of various 
sorts and Potichomanie, the Toilette, and various other subjects, profusely 
illustrated. Rs. 2-4. 

Burton’s Goa and The Blue Mountains, or Six Months of sick leave, 12rao. 
Rs. 4. 

Young’s Our Camp in Turkey, and the Way to if, 2nd edition, 12mo. Rs. 4. 

Todhun tor’s Differential and Integral Calculus, wilh numerous examples, 2nd 
edition, revised, witU additional examples, 18mo. Rs.6-8. 

Simpson’s Literature of lt?Lly, from the origin of the Italian Language to 
the death of Boccaccio, a Historical Sketch, 12ino. (picblislied at IO 5 . ^d.) 
Rs. 3-8. 

Rajah Brooke’s Private Letters, Narrating the Events of His Life from 
1838 to the present time,* 3 vols. l2mo. (published at 31^. Qd.) Rs. 12. 

Staunton’s Chess Player’s Hand-Book, a Popular and Scientific Introduction 
to tho Game of Chess, exemplified in games actually ^fiayed by tho 
greatest masters and illustrated by numerous Diagrams ot original and 
jemarkable positions, 2ud edition revised, 12mo. (^Bkons Scientific 
Library.) Rs 3-4, 
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Stcffgall’s Medicai Manual for Apothecaries’ Hall and other Medical Boards, 
eleventh editicy, 12nio. Bs, 6-4. * 

Villette, new edition in one vol. 12mo. Rs. 3-12, 

Little Arthur’s History of England, a new edition, 64th thousand, 18mo, 
Rs. 1-10. 

Out and Home, with a few other Memorials of the late Rev. W. G. Tapper, 
edited by his Brother, 2iid edition, 12mo. Rs. 3-4. 

Edgeworth’s Early Lessons, a new edition collected into one volume, l2mo. 
Ka. 2 4. 

Martin’s Influence of Tropical Climates on European Constitutions, includ- 
ing Practical Observations on the Nature and Treatment of Diseases 
of Earoi)cans on their * return from Tropical Climates, new edition, 8vo. 
Rs. 10. 

Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, a Novel without a Hero, l2mo. Rs. 3-12. 

McCosh’s Advice to Officers in India, post 8vo. Rs. 5. 

Murray’s Cities and Wilds of Andalusia, 3rd editi()n, post 8vo. Rs. 4-12. 

Autobiograidiy of An Indian Army Surgeon, or Leaves turned down Irom a 
Journal, post 8vo. (jpuhlhlied at 10^. Rs. 4. 

Trench’s Walk Round Mont Blinc, &c., post 8vo. Rs. 4. 

Alice Montrose, or the Lofty and the Lowly, 3 vols. post 8vo (puhlinhed at 
3UG</.; Rs4. 

Pope’s Poetical Works, edited by R. CaiTuthers, illustrated with Portraits 
and Original Designs, 4 vols. Rs. 6-8. 

Wayto’s Equestrian’s Manual, or the Science of Equitation, with advice to 
purchasers of Horses, Saddlery, &c. &c,, post Svo. Rs. 4-12. 

Rooko’s Channel Islands, Pictorial, Legendary and Descriptive, post Svo. 
lls. 3-12. 

Gregory’s Handbook of Organic Chemistry, fur the use of Students, 4th 
edition, corrected and much exioudocl, post Svo. Rs. 7-8. 

The Morning Land, or a Thousand and One Days in the East, by F. Boden- 
stedt, from the German, by R. Waddingtoii, 4 vols. in 2, (pMMcd at 
£2-2; Rs. 10. 

The History of Auricular Confessions, Religiously, Morally and Politically 
considered, amongst ancient and modern nations, by Count 0. P. Do Las- 
teyrie, translated under the author’s espt^cial sanction, by C. Codes, 2 vols. 
post 8vo. Rs. 6. 

De Pivas’ New Grammar of French Grammars, comprising the substance 
of the most approved French Grammars, but inonj especially of the 
“ Grammaire Des Graramaires’* sanctioned by the French Academy and 
the University of Paris, IGth edition, 12ino. Rs. 2-4. 

Smith’s The Book That Will Suit You, or a Word to Every One, Gitli 
thousand, 24mo. Rs. 1-4. 

llardwich’s Majujil of Photographic Chemistry, including the Practice of 
The Collodian Process, 3rd edition, 12mo. Rs. 4-4. 

Duncan’s Practical Surveyor’s Guide, containinc^ the ncc^^ssary information 
to make any person of common capacity a finished Land Surveyor, with- 
out the aid of a Teacher, 12mo. lls. 3. 

McCulloch’s Dictionary, Geographical, Statistical and Historical, of llio 
various Countries, Places and Principal Natural Objects in ilio world, 
illustrated with Maps, a new edition revi^^ed, with a Suppleiiicut, 2 voLs. 
8 VO. Rs. 39-8. 

GroWs History of Greece, 4th edition, 7 vols. Svo. Rs. 70. 

Blunt’s Histoiy of the Chribiiau Chuich diuing the First Three Cciiturie^i, 
Svo. Rs. 6, 
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Wilson’s Sermons delivered in India during the Course* of the Primary 
Visitatioif, 8vo. Rs. 7-8. \ 

The Charm of Interesting Knowledge, comprising History, Geography and 
Natural History, by Popular Authors, with one hundred Pictures by 
Eminent Artists, square 12mo. Rs. 4-12. 

Warr’s Dynamics, Construction of Machinery, Equilibrium of Structures, 
and Strength of Materials, illustrated witlv 277 Cuts, being a continua- 
tion of the Treatise oil Mechanics, in the Library of Useful Knowledge, 
8vo. Rs. 5-12. 

Neville's Hydraulic Tables, co-efficients and formulae for finding the dis- 
charge of water from Orifices, Notches, Weirs, R.ipes and Rivers, 8vo, 
Rs. 8.^ 

Hind’s Elements of Algebra, designed for the use of Students in schools and 
in the Universities, 6th edition, revised, 8vo. Rs. 6-8. 

Forsyth’s History of tlie Captivity of Napoleon, at St. Helena, from the 
letters and journals of the late Lieut. General Sir Hudson Lowe, and offi- 
cial documents not before made public, with portrait and map, 3 vols. 8vo. 
half bound. Rs. 26-4. 

Edwardes’s Year on the Punjaub Frontier in 1848-49, 2 vols. 8vo. half- 
bound. Rs. 16-12. 

Southey’s Book of the Church, second edition, 2 vols. 8vo. half-bound. Rs. 8-12. 

Berkeley’s Works, including his letters to Thomas Prior, Dean Gervais, and 
Mr. Pope, to which is prefixed «n acicount of his life, in this edition, the 
Latin Essays are rendered into English, and the “ Introduction to Human 
Knowledge,” annotated by Wright, 2 vols. 8vo. half bound. Rs. 10. 

D* Aubuisson. Traitd D* Hydrauli^ue, a L’usage Des ingenieurs, seconde 
edition, considorablemont augmentti*, 8vo., half-bound. Rs. 10. 

Rognault’s Elementary Treatise on Crystallography, illustrated with 108 
wood engravings, 8vo. Rs. 2. 

Vigne’s Travels in Kashmir, Ladak, Iskardo, the countries adjoining the 
mountain course of the Indus, and the Himalaya north of the Punjab, 
Map and engravings, 2 vols. 8vo., half-bound. Rs.’ 7-8. 

DICKENSES WORKS, THE CHEAP EDITION. 

The Old Cui’iosity Shop, with a Frontispiece from a painting by G. Catter- 
mole, post 8vo, Rs. 2-8. 

Bamaby Rudge, a Tale of the Riots of Eighty, with a Frontispiece drawn 
by H. K Browne, and engraved by W. Tr Green, post 8vo. Rs. 2-8. 

Martin Chuzzlewit, with a Frontispiece from a drawing by F. Stone, post 
8vo. Rs. 3-4. 

Nicholas Nicklehy, with a Frontispiece from a Painting by T. Webster, 
post 8vo. Rs. 3-4. 

Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club, with a Frontispiece from a design 
by C. II. Leslie, post 8vo. Rs. 3-4. 

Sketches by Boz,'" illustra‘tive of every-day life and every day people, with 
a Frontispiece % G; Cruikshank, post 8vo. Rs. 2-4. 

Oliver Twist, with a Frontispiece by G. Cruikshank, post 8vo, Rs. 2-4. 

Christmas Books, post 8vo. Rs. 2-4. 

American Notes for General Circulation, with a Frontispiece by C. Stanfield, 
post 8vo. Rs. 1-10. 
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anlr ifftisceUaneousi ©epartmint of 
^atnt HnOreto's Hiijrarg, Otalrutta. 

GAMES. 

Messhs, Thacker, Spink & Co. request the attention of their Constituents 
to the following list of Games, many of which have been very much 
reduced in price, and all of which form a pleasant mode of wiling 
away an Evening — ’ 

• YACHTING. 

A Rotary Game which may bo played by two or more persons, who are 
each to possess a yacht, to be distinguished by the different Colours at their 
mast-heads, and the names and tonnage, marked on the sails, according to 
which different tonnage, various points are allowed by one yacht to another— 
impediments, such as rocks, shoals, sands, &c., are placed at intervals which 
compel the player cither to score bade or remain stationery, and much increase 
the interest of the Game. The price has been reduced from Eapees 120 to 
Kupces 85. 

RACE GAME. 

This elegant Game can be played by two or any number of players, it is 
somewhat similar to the above, save that horses are used instead of vessels, 
and tlie impediments consists of Hurdles, Ih’ooks, &c. The enonnous extent 
to which these Gamo^iave been patronised, both in England and in this 
country, is the best ^arantcc of their excellency as a means of amusement. 
Price reduced from Rupees 100 to Kui)ees 75. 

CANNONADE. 

This amusing Game may be xdayed by 13 or any less number of persons. 
It consists of a Circular Concave Board surrounded by a wire netting and 
divided towards the edge into compartment, in each of which is placed a 
boxwood Castle ; t\^elve ivory balls are then deposited in the centre of the 
board, and an octagonal top is spun which sends the balls flying in every 
direction, knocking down the Castles -on all sides ; when the top has done 
spinning, the owner of every Castle knocked down, pays an agreed number 
of counters to the spinner, and the spinner pays a similar number to tho 
owner of every Castle which remains standing, price complete, Rs. 30. 
COCKAMABOO. 

This Game is played with a Cue or Mace, and Balls of different colours 
on a board fixed on an inclined plane, and majr be played by any number of 
persons j the board is interspersed with wire points which^ check and divert 
the course of the btdl, turning it into divers cups and spaces marked with 
numbers, It is a most exciting game, price complete,* 40 Bs. 

LORIOT. 

This is a Game which requires considerable manual dexterity and practice, 
but is exceedingly amusing. It may be played singly or by one side matched 
against another, and, like Bilboquet and similar games, serves to pass away 
many an idle five minutes very pleasantly, price, Rs. 2-8. 

FOX AND GEESE. 

This is also a most amusing Game, but 'so well known as to need no des- 
cription. It is very simple, but with a skilful player u great deal Of thought 
must be brought to bear upon it, price, Rs. 4. 
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STEEPLE CHASE GAME^ 

Thib is somewliat similar to Ihc Race Game, but with \^toro impedimclhls 
and fltoppajipjs at every tenth even number, which render the Game infini^ly 
more excitinf», prices, Rs. 15, Rs. 10, and Rs. 6. 

CHINESE SPINNING BAGATELLE. 

This Game is play(‘d on an inclined board something like Gockamaroo with 
spikes at intervals, and men like nine pins placed on numbers. A lop is spun 
iiibidotho Hoard, and according to the number under the men knocked down 
the spinner counts. The person who counts the highest number wins the 
game, price, Us. 26. 

RUSSIAN BEAR HUNT. 

This Game consists of a Board wilh Bears and Men, and is played by 
two pi aj’^ers, one taking the hear, the* other the soldiers, the bear is phtced 
in the centre, the soldiers one in each fortress, and the remaining two any 
part of the hoard that the holder of the bear pleases. Tlie bear makes the 
lirpt move, and the ijla^^crs move their jnecc.s alternately. The game is won 
cither by the bear gaining one of the Fortresses abandoned by the pursuing 
Boldicrb, or by the allies surrounding liim in such a manner that ho cannot 
move or tjikc refuge in one of the castles. The mon are moved from circle 
to circle along the whole lines. If a man is touched, it must he moved, hut 
ran be moved to any part provided the fingers are not taken off. IMce, 
Rs. 7 8. 

THE POLY HARMONICON, OR ROYAL MUSICAL GAME. 

PBODUCING UPWAEDS OF 2,000 DIFFEEIINT POLKAS. 

This unprecedented and rcmaikable invention is bas^ upon the beautiful 
and scientific principles of llai'moiiy, and is bO arranged, that by an easy 
and consecutive distribution of the cords, an unlimited number of changes 
can be ellectecl, and thus an endless series of pleasing Polkas produced. 
Sweet melody is boro made the medium of amusement and instruction. 
The youthful player will not alone he delighted with the great variety of 
music ; but also become intimate with the numerous changes of which 
harmony is capable. Price, Rs. 3-8. 

PARLOUR CRICKET# 

This is an entirely new Game, and is in fact an application of the regular 
game of Cricket to the limited space of an ordinary room. It has wickets, 
bat, ball, boundaries, Ac., is played by an equal number of players on either 
side and is regulated by the usual laws of Cricket. Price couipleto, Rs. 2'i 
and Pi Rs. 

IMPERIAL CONTEST. 

This Game is founded on a scientific basis of oper.itions, and illustrates 
the power of armies in combination acting against a central point. The 
game possesses tko adv’aHtage of being easily learnt ; whilst there is 
scarcely any limit to the skill that may be exorcised in playing it. The 
game is played by two persons. Price, I Is. 10, 

JACK’S ALIVE. 

An out-door Game involving just sufficient exercise for health without 
incurring fatigue. It may be played almost anywhere, requires no previous ♦ 
tuition, and invariably promotes laughter and good spirits. Price, Rs. 20. 

Rules accompany all of the above Games. 

THE GAME OF TARGETTA. 

This Game laonsists of a Circular board fixed on a Mahogany stand, and 
resembles a Target, over whieU ivre placed 9 holes represenung Nos. 1 to 9, 
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wilh pepjs loo^y fixed to each one. The object of the game is to knock 
away tfic pec?s «h a ball suspended to a brass hoop placed ovef*the board. 

jpricc of the Targotta with marking board complete, Rs. 12. 

ATHENIAN CRAYONS. 

These are far superior to any hitherto produced, as they are rich in color 
work with great freedom, blend easily together, arc firm, will keep their 
point, and are less liable to brciik than any other. They may be had in 
('very vaiicty of color, and are fitted in Alahogany Boxes, price with German 
Silver holder, Rs 7, Rss 8, and Rs. 10-8 according to size. 

SlXVER PENCIL CASES. 

Mordan’s Pencil CaseS or Pencil and Penholder combined, at the following 
prices : 

llichly chased Silver Penholder and Pencil Case ... R^. 12 0 0 

Engine Turned and dotted do. do, ... ... „ 0 0 0 

Plain Engine turned do. do., ... ... ... „ 8 8 0 

Fluted Pattern, do. do., ... ... ... „ 8 0 0 

Plain Silver do, do., ... ... ... ... „ 7 8 0 

Engine Turned and dotted Pencil Case, .. ... „ 6 0 0 

Po do plain do. ... ... „ 5 8 0 

Fluted. ... ... ... ... ... „ 5 8 0 

Chased Pencil Cases with double faced revolving seal, ... „ 7 8 0 

Gothic Pattern with Bloodstone Seal, ... ... ,,700 

Penholders of several descriptions at 3-8, 4-8, 5-8 and 7 Rupees each. 

NOVEL EGG BOILERS. 

This Apparatus is the most compact and useful invention that has yet 
appeared, enabling the Trav^cllor to boil his Eggs without any of the in- 
convenience which usually attends that operation. It consists of a Stand in 
which is a Bow fitted with a receptacle for h^ggs, to which is attached a 
Spirit Lamp constructed to burn just sufficiently long to boil them. The 
construction is so simple that it cannot possibly get out of order, and their 
lowness of price puts them within reach of all classes, Plated* Rs 30, 
bronzed 15. 

* These form an admirable Stand for the Table, and by preserving the 
Eggs hot have an immense advantage over all others.* 

PICTURE FRAMES. 

Walnut, Maple, Rosewood and Gilt. 

Messrs. Thacker, Sjunk and Co. liave always in stock a hirgo selection of 
beading for Picture Frames manufactured cxi>ressly for them in liondon, and 
they are prepared to make Frames of any dimensions on the most reason- 
ahie terms, 

RANSOME’S PATENT FILTERS. 

Messrs. Thacker, Spink and Co. have received a further supply of fian- 
some*s Ascension Stone Filters, in very neat painted tin cases, which can be 
recommended as the best ever invented. Price, 16 and 12 Rs. 

OFFICERS’ COMPANIONS. 

Officers' Pocket Companions. This is a Pocket-book, containing a few 
Instruments (Scissors, Knife, Corkscrew, Tweezer, 6-inch rule), the \isual 
fittings and Pockets, Tablet, Pencil, <&c. of three sizes, and of Russia Leather 
or Morocco, 6|, 6, 4^ and 4 inches, and varying in price, from Rs. 8 to Rs. 18. 

ORNAMENTED PAPER. 

A small Supply of veiy beautiful Note Paper, with Enyclopes to match, 
received dkroA from i'aiis. 
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DEAWING MATERIALS. j. 

Of every dSricrjption, reoeived by each Steamer from llS^laud, so slb fto 
secure at all times perfect freshnoss. I 

ARMY RAZOR AND TABLET. 

This is a marvellously cheap and compact Razor and 'Strop. The Strop 
is scooped out on one side to admit the Razor lying flat in it, and both to- 
gether are put in the case, occupying no more space thpn a small Strop b^’^ 
itself. The portiibility and low price of the ai’ticle recommend it for general 
use, and it is in every respect warranted. Price, Rs.* 3. 


REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND. 

Messrs. 'J'hacker, Spink jmd Co. are prepared to draw small bills at short 
or long d^itcs on their House in London at the exchange of the day, in 
favor ol' such of their constituents a.s may have difficulty in making other 
urriingcmcnis for family remittances. 


TO TRAVELLERS. 

TJscful Articles for the Overland mid Cape Routes, 

Brown Brothers’ Iron Suspensory Chair with London -made Cushion and 
Foot Rest, andlbrmiug eitlicr a delightful Bed or Easy Chaii*. Price Com- 
pleti^, 38 Rs. and with Castors, Rs. 43. 

Folding Iron Chairs, of an entirely new description, just patented by 
Messrs. Brown Brothers, which fold perfectly flat, and can bo put aw.iy in 
the smallest possible compass. I’rice, 10 Rs. 

Canvass Valisse, for packing np the above, when not in use, fitted with 
Leather Straps and Buckles. Price, 10 Rs. 

Overland Trunks of various sizes, made expressly to order j combining 
neatness, lightness and sirenglli, fitted with Mordiui’s Locks. 

Writing Cases of various sizes and j)atterns, containing sufficient Sta- 
tionery for the Overland Route. 

Pocket Books of Russia and Morocco Leather of most convenient sizes, 
for the Overland Route. 

Cai'pet Bags and Patent Leather Bags, of every size necessary for the 
Overland or ISea Traveller, and at most moderate prices. 

Swimming Beik|jnanufactured by Mackintosh and Co., Price, 10 Rs. each. 

Mackintosh’ aSjflte for Holding Water, when Crossing the Desert, made 
also of water praOM&rial, similar to the above; Price, 2 Rs. and 3 Rs each. 

Air Pillows, oF jKbfeintosh’s manufacture, 18 inches square, at Rs. G*8» 

I^Iackintosh’B Air Beds, for Invalid Travellers, Price, 40. Rs. 

Maps for all homeward routes, including Stanford’s Map of Paris. 

Hydro Generator,, for thp application of galvanism to the cure of local 
diseases, from 5 to 20 Its. 

Ink Powders, black,’ blue and rod. (Ink is made by mixing a little 
water ) — C Ans. per packet. 

Ink, by Perry, Arnold, Walkden and others, from 8 Ans. to Rs. 2-8 per 
bottle. ' ’ ^ 

Instruments, Drawing and Mathematical, of electrnm and brass, in maho- 
gany and rosew'ood boxes and fish skin cases, from Rs. 18 to Rs. 175. 

Inkstands — Desk travelling, (leather, with spring top), bronze, Movdan’s 
Patent Screw top, &c., from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 10-8 each. 

Key Labels, brass, stamped with various names, Rs. 1 per dozen. 

Kaieidescopes, brass, with three extra cells, lls. 18. 
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Knives — OiKmlwo, tlircc or four blades ; Office and Sporting, from Rs. 1 
11 . ■ ^ 
fcettcr Clii^s, Tronze and lacquered, in sliapc of Dogs’ licads, Ducks’ heads. 
Hands, Shells, Gauntlets, &o., prices, from 1 to Ks. 4-8. 

Letter Files ; on boards, 8vo, dto , and the Ready Reference at various 
sizes, prices, 1 to R«. 2-8. 

Letter Springs, covered with russia leather, 3} in. and 4 in. 1 and Rs. 1-8. 

Measuring Tapes, 12 feet, 24 feet, 33 feet, 50 feet, 6G feet, 75 l^et, and 
100 feet, from Rs. 5 to Rs. 32. 

Microscopes, by We^’and Elliot. Botanical and “ Everybody’s,” a clicai) 
useful description for .general use. Price, Rs. 25 to Rs. 80. 

Dupuis’ Measurer, by •which distances and heights, however inaccessible, 
may be measured with readiness and certainty, Avithout any scientific know- 
ledge being necessary. Rs. 32. 

Millboards of sizes, x:)reparcd for Artists, from 12 As to Rs. 3 catdi. 

Mounting Boards of various colours, for Drawings at 8 Ans. per Sheet. 

Medals of the Duke of Wellington, in cases, Rs 8. 

Opisometer, a simple instrument for measuring curveiD lines on maps, &c. 
Rs. 5. • 

Oils and Varnishes, Linseed, Poppy, and Drying, in Spirit Copal, and 
Mastic, in I pint bottles, from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 7. 

Penholders, Wood, Quill, Ivory, Silver, from ^’to Rs 5-8 each. 

Penholders, Silver and Gold, with cverpoinled Pencils, from R.s 8 to 
lls. 50. 

Pencils, Writing and Drawing, hy WoltT, Mordan, and Rowney, separate- 
ly, and in boxes, fioin Rs. 2-8 *to 6 Rs. per dozen. 

Pens, Quill, Steel, Gold and Drawing, in great varieties, from 1 to 14. R.s. 

Lund’s Pencil Oases, of wood and Ivory, spirally propelled, irom 2 to 5 
Rs. each. 

Paper Knives, Ivory, and Tortoiseshell, plain, fluted, or carved, with or 
without hooks, from 1 to 16. Rs. 

Protractors, various iiattcms. Ivory, Brass and Electrum, Rs. 6 to Rs. 32. 

Presses, Printing, Copying, and Embossing (for stami)ing Initials, &,c.), 
from Rs. 20 to Rs. 110. 

Penwiijcrs, in form of a small hook. One rupee eaclj. 

Pen Cleaners, an upright stiff brush of bronze, Ks. 2 and Rs. 2-8. 

Palettes, Oval and Square of China and Wood, from 1 2 Ans. to Rs. 4 each. 

Penmaking Machines, hy which the most unskilful person may make a 
perfect and finely formed pen in less time than iho most skilful person could 
make one with a knife, of Ebony and Ivory, each Rs. 6 and Rs 12. 

Pentagraphs, 30 inches and 36 inches, constructed of Brass, by Elliott and 
Son, Ks. 125, and Rs. 145. 

Pencil Sharpener, a little instrument for sharpening the points of pencils. 
Rs. 2-8. 

J^hrenological Heads, the base also being adapted for Inkstand. Rs. 4. 

Papier Mache Ware, Inkstand.«i, Folios, Kelting poves,Card 13oxo.s, Albums, 
Desks, Work-boxes, Chairs, &c. &c. from Rs. 18 to Rs. 70. 

Pseudoscope, a newly invented instrument, illustrating the principles of 
optics. Rs. 26. 

Quill Nibs, in boxes containing 50 each, Rs. 1-8. 

Quills of various kinds, prices 1-8 per box of 25, and Rs. 7-8 per biiiullc 
of hundred. 

Reticules of Porcelain and Steel, price Rs. IG. 

Rulers, Hound Ebony, Plat Ebony, Brass and Electrum and Rolling 
Parallel, and Carpenter’s Sliding, from 1 1,o Rs. 00 each. 

Sun Dials, Universal, in cases, Rs. 25 and lls. 90. 

Scales, Mordan’s Postage, with English and Indian Weights, from 
Rs. 14 to lls. 22. 



MlSCLLLAKEOt^S^ 


Scales. of Klectrum, Plotting and Ofiijetis, i^onr and Box- 

DTOod. A grCwti variety of sizeb and i)atfcGrns, from Bs 2d tl lUs.'%5. m 
T, Squat 08 , 3^ feet, Re. 16. ^ f 

Stoves, Suycrs Magic, which may he iised on a drawing room table j flic 
Emigrant'^ , with kettle, Rs. 55. 

Slates, Transparent, from 1-8 to Es, 2 8. 

Stereoscopes, of Walnut Wood, &t, Rs 18. 

Silica Medium for Water and Oil ('olonis, liom 8 Ans. to Rs. 11. 
Spectacles, best Steel, in cases, lioin Rs 10 to 16. 

Stadium for ascertaining the distance of Cavali^ 'or Infantrj’-, of Brass 
and Ivory, Us. 2-8 and Us, 6 

Shells, Gold, anil Silvei, lor Painting, 1 lvU]>eo each. 

Sealing Wax, a< pted to the climati, tioin A Ans to 8 Ans. p<'i slick. 
Thermometers, 0 ill. Boxwood, Double Registeiing Wet Imlb, &c., from 
Rs 6 to Rs. 16. 

Tilc , with *'if 4. 6, 8, 6, 10 and 12 divisions, tioni 2 Ans to Rb 1-8 each. 
Tinted Tatio*^ foi sKetchnig u]>on, 8vo and Jto at 6 A- s. and 8 Ans tach. 
Theodolites, by liUioit, lrou,,hton and Snunis. Piiccs fiom R c <150 
to Ra. G5o. 

Telescopes, single and double, by fiist i do makeis, fioin ils 25 toRs 120 
Tiacing Cloth, of gieat utility to di aught sine ii, as it is incapable of being 
torn, and is higlily transpail’at, Puces, fiom 1 Rupee to 1-6 pci yaid 
Tourists’ Companion, contdinnig within the sue ot a niudeiate pocket 
book, ink, wax, Hghteis, a blotting book, wiiting pipci, envelope s, stamps ; 
with pockets for lctteis,*papei, &c. The ingenious aiiaii^geinciit winch 
Hub exticuie condenbalion is attained is the subject ot a julciit by the cele- 
brated firm of Do la Rue and Co , puces, liom Rs 0 to Rs It. 

Wafcis. ot all kinds and desciiptums, iiom 0 Ans to 1 Rupee pci box 
Water btamps, ol Ebony and Ivory, fiom 1 Rupee to Ks. 2 8 ladi. 
Wliibiles, Railway, exceedingly powciful, Hs 6, 

Wallets, 4 in. to 6^ in of ruswa and morocco hiihci, piicos, fioiu 
Pvs 1 to Rs. 16. 

Gcntlomcii’s Mahogany Wilting Desks, hned with moiocco and mod 
ckpiiitly fiiiished, jinccH, Rs 50 and Rs 65, 
iloi Oi.vO nnd Rubsia Loathei En elope C ises of elegant shapes, with 
Envelopes, &c , completes 

Oflue Inkstands, wuth Drawn s, in Ebony, Rs 19-8, 

Papier Maclic CUeioot Cases ol various sizes and designs, .at vciy 
model ate pi ices, 

Pa[>ci Macho Albums, with supeih painting*? of Landscapes, Ends, 
Flovy^i''! Pruit, &c,liom the celcbiated house oi Jcmiciis and ihcttiid^^e, 
Ra. 35 nnd Rs. dO, 

^ Ladies’ Caid Ca'?es, of Papier Macho, Toitoisoshcll, plain and mlakt, cd a 
vaiiety of pattciiis, from Rs 5 to Rs. 12 ti- 

Wilting Desivs foi L b,>b or Gentlemen, manufacturod in the mo t beau- 
tiful inannoi, by Mc»si , PuUoye and Co., and oinamei wC*d in the mediaeval 
style, from llw. 58 to Ks 70 

Elegant Watch Stands ol Ebony and Mahogany Wood, with locks and 
keys, its 1-1 and Rs 13. 

Ladies’ Rose Wood and Ebony Desks, w h secret draw'cis ai 
venience, Rs 82. 

Also, a selection of Flower Pots, Dejeuner Ti nys, Oichid Pan 
and a \aiiety of other aiiulcs manufactuicd in the be?^ ^tylc. 


AU the tthovc arc putnl icry niodc^ a 

Cint v>ill hi m<iiU Jifi Ccia/^' i 









